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What  Happened  at  Bhriji 

SINCE  morning  we  had  been  traveling  north  through  the 
seemingly  interminable,  low,  parched  hills,  covered  with 
grass  burnt  up  by  the  pitiless  sun  of  the  Indian  dry 
season.  Every  now  and  then  we  would  stop  at  a  little  town,  as 
dusty  and  brown  as  the  hills,  but  these  stops  were  infrequent, 
and  so  there  was  little  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  dull,  almost 
treeless  hills,  stretching  away  to  the  horizon. 

For  a  long  time  after  our  early  morning  start,  we  had  talked, 
but  now  as  the  heat  of  the  day  increased,  and  the  air  in  the  com- 
partment became  more  and  more  dusty  and  hot,  we  gradually 
fell  into  silence.  Jack  was  evidently  dreaming  about  something, 
for  he  was  looking  vacantly  out  of  the  window  with  a  queer, 
almost  pitiful  expression  on  his  face  which  I  had  seen  only  once 
before,  and  that  was  only  a  month  or  so  after  I  had  met  him 
first,  in  London.  It  was  when  he  received  a  letter  from  India 
which  read  thus:  "Don't  forget  Bhriji.  It  has  much  changed, 
but  you  will  recognize  one  thing  if  you  come  back."  And  it  was 
signed  "Millerie".  Together  with  the  letters  there  came  a 
picture  of  a  long  street  at  the  end  of  which  rose  a  very  steep 
cliff.  As  Jack  looked  at  that  picture  he  started  a  little,  and 
muttered  to  himself:  "It  has  indeed  changed,  but  what  is  the 
'one  thing'?"  He  reiterated  the  question  to  himself  three  or 
four  times,  and  then  smiled,  and,  turning  to  me,  said,  "That  is 
the  first  word  I  have  had  from  India  since  I  left  —  long  ago." 

It  was  not  very  long  after  that  that  we  started  traveling 
through  Europe,  and  decided,  after  visiting  Egypt,  to  go  to 
India.  Very  soon  after  we  had  landed  he  seemed  more  and  more 
desirous  of  going  to  Bhriji,  giving  for  his  reason  that  he  wanted 
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to  see  again  the  beautiful  rock  temple.  But  inwardly  I  felt  that 
he  had  some  other  reason  and  it  was  that  other  reason  that  I  fell 
to  thinking  about  as  we  were  being  taken  toward  Bhriji. 

His  expression  reminded  me  of  the  letter  he  had  received, 
now  almost  two  years  ago,  and  I  remembered  the  signature 
Millerie"  and  fell  to  figuring  who  she  was.  But  of  all  the  stories 
he  had  told  me  of  his  adventures  and  travels  in  foreign  countries, 
he  had  never  once  mentioned  Bhriji,  or  had  never  once  given  me 
the  impression  that  he  had  been  in  northern  India.  And  yet  he 
must  have  been  there,  for  the  letter  told  him  to  come  "back" 
to  Bhriji,  and  he  was  going,  seemingly  with  anticipation.  I 
couldn't  put  the  details  together  and  make  anything  out  of 
them,  and  it  bothered  me.  I  felt  that  Jack  was  hiding  something 
from  me  and  that  our  friendship  was  strong  enough  to  warrant 
full  confidence  in  each  other.  I  knew  I  confided  in  him  abso- 
lutely, and  the  thought  that  he  didn't  confide  in  me,  nettled  me. 
But  I  didn't  let  him  know  my  feelings,  and  our  friendship  went 
on  without  any  apparent  dissention  on  either  side. 

Thinking  these  thoughts,  I  slowly  sank  into  a  sort  of  lethargy 
and  very  soon  after  was  asleep. 

II 

The  next  thing  I  was  conscious  of  was  that  Jack  was  shaking 
me  and  telling  me  that  we  had  reached  Equettan.  I  roused  my- 
self slowly,  when,  before  I  really  knew  what  had  happened,  I  was 
standing  on  the  ground  beside  Jack,  and  the  train  was  slowly 
pulling  out.  As  soon  as  the  train  was  out  of  the  way,  we  crossed 
the  track  and  found  waiting  for  us,  in  the  main  street,  an  old- 
fashioned,  two-wheeled,  three-seated  wagon.  Into  this  crude 
conveyance  we  packed  ourselves  and  our  two  valises,  for  we  had 
planned  to  stay  only  three  days — that  is,  to  the  morning  of  the 
fourteenth  of  September — and  slowly  started  the  three-mile  drive 
to  Bhriji.  The  horse  which  pulled  the  cart  was  past  the  stage 
when  real  work  was  possible,  and  so  we  literally  crept  along. 
Our  driver — an  old,  wizzened  native,  as  wrinkled  as  a  dried 
apple — seemed  at  first  indisposed  to  talk  at  all,  but,  for  a  reason 
unknown  to  me,  when  Jack  asked  him  something  about  Sahib 
San,  he  burst  out  in    a  peal  of  laughter.     I  asked  him  who 
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Sahib  San  was,  and  Jack  tried  to  interrupt  my  question  but, 
if  there  was  any  harm  in  asking  it,  the  harm  was  done  before  I 
realized  Jack  didn't  want  me  to  ask  it,  and  the  old  man  answered 
my  question  in  this  way. 

"Sixteen  years  ago  on  the  thirteenth,  an  Englishman,  about 
twenty-five  years,  or  so,  of  age,  came  to  Bhriji.  And  I  never 
knew  before  that  any  man  could  do  so  much  harm  as  that  young 
man  did  in  three  years.  He  oppressed  us,  and  he  oppressed  us, 
and  he  oppressed  us.  In  every  imaginable  way,  and  at  every 
imaginable  time.  He  made  us  poor  with  his  taxes,  he  made  us 
weak,  sick,  and  tired  with  his  work,  and  we  didn't  dare  refuse  one 
of  his  commands,  for  his  arm  was  powerful,  and  his  temper  fierce. 

"There  was  one  man  among  us,  however,  who  dared  to  face 
that  fiend,  and  that  was  San  Zehudi — may  all  the  Good  Powers 
bless  his  soul!  Well,  San  thwarted  the  Englishman  in  every  way 
possible,  and,  of  course,  incurred  the  undying  wrath  of  our  op- 
pressor. 

"Thirteen  years  ago  to-night  the  Englishman  was  called  to 
Calcutta.  Three  days  later — on  the  thirteenth — there  was  a 
terrible  storm;  the  kind  which  come  at  the  end  of  a  dry  season 
like  this.  In  the  middle  of  the  storm  a  flash  of  lightning  flamed 
out  of  Heaven  and  hit  the  roof  of  San's  house.  He  was  heard 
from  one  end  of  the  village  to  the  other  to  cry  out,  "God!  God! 
Oh  God!"  Immediately  we  ran  to  him,  and  when  we  got  there  we 
found  poor  Millerie," — at  the  name  I  involuntarily  started,  and 
I  saw  Jack  do  so  too — "Millerie,  who  was  his  wife,  vy^eeping  over 
the  prostrate  body  of  old  San  who,  from  the  expression  of  terror 
on  every  lineament  of  his  face,  gave  not  the  slightest  doubt, 
even  to  the  most  ignorant  of  us,  that  he  had  died  of  fright.  The 
next  day  we  found  a  large  piece  of  steel  with  glass  at  one  end,  on 
the  roof  at  the  spot  where  the  lightning  had  struck  —  but  nothing 
more. 

"San  was  buried  in  the  rock  temple  of  Kautejorham,  the 
ancient  God  of  revenge,  and  at  the  funeral,  Millerie,  almost 
wild  with  anguish  and  sorrow,  swore  a  great  oath  on  the  body  of 
her  dead  husband,  saying:  'I  swear  to  thee,  oh  San,  that  he 
who  murdered  thee,  using  God's  own  elements  to  do  this  deed, 
shall,  ere  thirteen  years  expire,  be  killed  by  the  same  death  at 
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you  died  by,  near  unto  your  sarcophagus.  I  saw  your  murderer, 
and  Millerie  never  forgets!  And  I  call  upon  Kantejorham,  the 
Revenge-God,  to  hear  me.  I  take  him  as  my  companion;  may  he 
help  me!' 

"And  so  we  still  wait  to  see  the  murderer  dead  of  fright. 
There  are  only  three  more  days  left,  and  Millerie  never  forgets!" 

That  last  sentence,  said  the  way  it  was — slowly,  emphatically 
and  clearly — sent  a  thrill  up  and  down  my  back.  It  was  sort  of  a 
challenge.  I  looked  at  Jack — he  was  pale,  and  evidently  much 
worked  up  internally  for  he  seemed  to  be  keeping  in  check  some 
pent  up  emotion,  which  was  always  a  great  task  for  his  extremely 
nervous  system.  And  so  I  didn't  disturb  him,  and  the  rest  of  the 
ride  to  Bhriji  was  passed  in  silence. 

Ill 

It  was  nearing  sunset  when  we  reached  the  village  of  Bhriji. 
I  recognized  the  little  town  from  the  picture  that  I  had  seen. 
The  one  long  street,  bordered  on  either  side  with  low  huts,  and 
at  the  end,  the  cliff  rising  like  a  wall.  It  was  all  just  as  the  pic- 
ture had  portrayed  it,  except  that  on  the  face  of  the  cliff,  there 
was  an  opening,  and  seemingly  holding  up  the  roof  of  the  opening, 
were  three  lions,  erect  on  their  haunches.  They  were  so  cleverly 
carved  that,  from  the  level  of  the  village,  they  looked  almost  real 
— especially  since  the  sunlight  fell  full  on  them  with  a  golden  light 
which  made  the  brownish  stone  look  precisely  the  color  of  the 
mane  of  a  lion.  That  opening,  and  those  columns  were  not  in 
the  picture,  as  I  remembered  it. 

Our  driver  took  us  to  a  house  about  the  middle  of  the 
village,  and  told  us  that  it  was  always  kept  vacant  so  that  when 
visitors  came  they  could  have  a  place  to  go.  He  added  that  it  had 
belonged  to  an  Englishman  who  took  the  Oppressor's  place,  and 
who  had  done  much  in  aiding  the  natives  to  get  again  what  had 
been  forced  from  them,  but  that  since  his  sudden  death,  a  year 
ago,  no  white  man  had  come  to  the  village,  and  so  we  were  the 
first  to  go  into  it  since  twelve  months  ago. 

We  found  the  house  in  very  much  the  same  condition  it 
had  been  left  in,  apparently.  Books  and  papers  were  scattered 
about  on  a  table  in  one  room,  in  the  dining  room  there  were 
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dishes  on  the  table,  and  all  about  was  dust  and  dirt  which  had 
collected. 

After  asking  a  number  of  people  whom  we  could  get  to 
clean  the  house  up,  we  were  at  last  informed  that  the  only  native 
who  dared  enter  the  house — for  they  considered  it  bewitched, 
because  of  the  mysterious  death  of  the  Englishman,  about  which 
death  we  could  find  nothing — was  an  old  lady  who  lived  in  the 
house  at  the  end  of  the  street.  And  so  we  went  down  to  the 
house.  But  Jack  refused  to  go  in,  for  some  reason,  and  so  I 
went  to  the  door  and  knocked.  There  was  a  long  wait  and  then 
the  door  suddenly  opened,  and  there  before  me  stood  the  most 
remarkable  figure  I  had  ever  seen. 

She  was  a  little  woman,  dressed  in  black.  Her  hair  was  white, 
and  wisps  of  it  fell  over  her  face  which  was  very  wrinkled.  But 
her  eyes — never  have  I  seen  such  eyes  before.  They  were  like 
little  fires  coming  out  of  deep  holes,  and  when  she  looked  at  you 
she  fastened  those  little  beady  eyes  it  seemed,  not  on  you,  but  on 
your  soul  inside  you.  She  stared  at  me  for  a  few  minutes  and  then 
asked  me  in  a  clear,  rather  low  voice  what  I  wanted  of  her.  I 
told  her,  and  she  consented  to  come,  though  she  acted  as  though 
her  dignity  had  been  insulted. 

Jack  had  evidently  returned,  for  he  was  not  waiting  for  me 
outside  the  house,  or  anywhere  in  sight. 

While  walking  to  the  house  she  did  not  speak  a  word  but 
kept  looking  at  me  and  down  to  the  ground  and  back  again  to 
me.  On  the  porch  of  the  house,  however,  she  suddenly  stopped 
and  asked  me,  in  a  peculiar,  tense  tone,  whether  I  had  a  friend 
with  me  or  not.  I  answered  her  that  I  was  traveling  with  a 
friend,  and  hardly  were  the  words  out  of  my  mouth  when  she 
shrieked,  laughed,  and  catching  me  by  the  arm,  pulled  me  into 
the  house,  and  began  asking  questions  about  him.  She  asked 
about  his  age,  his  height,  whether  he  was  strong  or  weak,  if  he 
wore  a  ring  with  two  emeralds  and  a  ruby  inside  a  circle  of 
small  diamonds.  I  answered  all  her  questions,  and  when  she 
came  to  the  last  one,  she  said  it  in  such  an  ominous  tone  that  I 
confess  it  frightened  me.  And  the  fact  that  this  woman  should 
ask  about  a  ring  which  Jack  always  wore,  never  letting  it  leave 
his  finger,  except  when  he  was  nervous  (and  then  he  used  to  take 
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it  off  and  play  with  it)  struck  me  as  so  peculiar  that  I  couldn't 
help  starting  at  the  question.  As  I  answered  in  the  affirmative 
she  turned  a  little  pale,  and  then  straightening  herself  to  her  full 
height  she  said  these  words:  "Tell  your  friend  that  you  and  he 
must  come  to-morrow  and  see  the  house  where  San  lived.  It 
is  very  interesting,  and  you  will  both  enjoy  it — especially  he." 
The  last  two  words  she  added  as  a  sort  of  after-thought,  and  then 
turned,  and  went  out  of  the  room.  She  went  upstairs,  found  a 
broom,  and  started  to  clean  the  room  above  the  one  I  was  in. 

She  left  me  in  a  sort  of  stupor.  My  ideas  and  thoughts  were 
confused,  and  so  many  impressions  were  whirling  about  in  my 
mind  that  I  couldn't  concentrate  on  any  one  place  or  decision. 
However,  out  of  my  mental  chaos,  I  at  last  realized  two  things — 
that  Jack  had  not  confided  in  me  and  had  deceived  me,  and  that 
I  should  now — no  longer  confide  in  him,  and  at  the  same  time  work 
to  the  bottom  of  the  whole  matter  and  find  out  why  I  had  been 
deceived.  I  pondered  long  on  how  to  do  this  and  finally  made  up 
my  mind  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  let  events  take  their 
course. 

Just  about  dark  Jack  came  in.  He  had  evidently  walked 
quite  a  distance,  for  the  dust  in  his  shoes  was  thick  and  his 
clothes  were  all  covered  with  little  brambly  seeds  and  with  dust. 

At  dinner  we  spoke  very  little.  I  told  him  of  the  invitation 
and  he  made  no  response;  I  also  told  him  of  the  old  woman  who 
came  to  the  house — omitting  her  eagerness  for  details,  and,  most 
of  all,  her  questions  about  the  ring.  He  evinced  no  particular 
interest  in  these  things  either,  and  so  we  dropped  all  conversa- 
tion. Soon  after,  our  meal  was  over,  and  we  separated  for  the 
night,  both  of  us  being  tired  from  traveling. 

{To  he  Continued) 


A  Dream  of  Nineveh 


THUS  in  the  crystal  my  imagining 
Saw  all  the  gilded  domes  of  Nineveh, 
And  on  the  towering  elephant,  the  king. 
Riding  resplendent  in  his  crimson  car. 

I  saw  the  jade  gates  open  from  afar, 
Heard  in  the  dusk  a  thousand  bronze  bells  ring. 
And  loud  the  voices  of  the  revellers  sing 
Within  the  ancient  walls  of  Nineveh. 

Then  the  moon  came  over  the  empty  plain 
Painting  the  golden  Nineveh  like  lead. 
As  though  it  were  a  city  where  the  dead 
Held  ghastly  pantomime  of  life  again. 

Out  of  the  gate  an  elephant  loomed  striding, 
And  on  his  back  a  skeleton  was  riding. 
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Diplomacy — Part  Two 

WHEN  Betty  and  Vera  returned  to  the  terrace,  contrary 
to  their  expectations,  Gerald  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
Betty  flew  into  a  Httle  rage.  "Where  could  he  have 
gone?"  she  cried,  stamping  her  dainty  foot.  "We  haven't  been 
away  more  than  fifteen  minutes  and  now  he  is  gone,  heaven  knows 
where!   Oh,  dear,  brothers  are  so  exasperating!" 

In  reality  they  had  been  gone  over  an  hour,  and  Gerald, 
tired  of  waiting,  had  left  the  terrace  and  was  wondering  aimlessly 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Hotel,  totally  unaware  that  two 
pretty  women  were  requesting  his  presence.  Slowly  he  sauntered 
along;  stopping  every  now  and  then  to  look  into  some  tiny 
Eastern  shop  that  caught  his  eye  by  the  brightness  of  its  wares. 
Now,  he  would  even  enter  and  demand  the  price  of  such  and  such 
a  thing,  of  a  little,  fat,.wizzened-up  native,  squatting  in  a  dusky 
corner  of  his  shop,  all  the  world  like  Buddha  himself  come  to 
life.  No,  not  come  to  life,  for  he  sat  there  looking  down  at  his 
customer,  motionless  as  the  great  stone  figure  before  the  em- 
porer's  palace  in  Japan.  Suddenly  there  was  a  loud  clanging  of 
bells  and  the  street,  which  a  few  minutes  before  was  absolutel}^ 
empty,  was  just  as  full  of  crowding,  pushing  and  shouting  natives, 
as  it  had  been  empty.  "The  town  crier?"  Gerald  said  in  English. 
Buddha  nodded  solemnly,  and  kept  nodding  long  after  Gerald 
had  left  the  shop  and  joined  the  throng.  The  man  made  his 
communication  in  Turkish,  at  which  there  was  considerable  ex- 
citement and  this  was  all  that  Gerald  could  understand.  The  crier 
disappeared  again,  quite  as  mysteriously  as  did  the  cat's  head  in 
"Alice  in  Wonderland,"  and  the  crowd  began  to  disperse.  Re- 
luctantly Gerald  turned  back  to  the  Hotel 

When  Gerald  reached  the  Hotel,  he  found  his  sister  and  Vera 
Karenina  the  center  of  a  small,  but  unusually  excited  group  of 
women;  America's  fair  representatives,  Baedeker  in  hand.  And 
as  usual  the  French  portion  succeeded  in  keeping  the  excitement 
at  record  pitch.  One  little  lady  of  the  latter  group  was  desperately 
ringing  her  hands  and  crying  in  her  native  tongue,  "Mon  Dieu, 
mon  Dieu!  Qu'est  ce  que  nous  allons  faire?"  Betty  herself  was  so 
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excited  that  she  forget  to  reHeve  her  mind  of  all  she  had  been 
treasuring  up  against  her  brother  for  having  wandered  away. 
Vera  alone  did  not  seem  to  be  afflicted  by  the  general  excitement, 
in  fact  she  seemed  to  be  rather  annoyed  at  something. 

As  soon  as  she  saw  her  brother  approaching,  Betty  broke 
away  from  the  group  and  hurried  up  to  him. 

"Oh,  Gerry,  Gerry!  What  shall  we  do?  The  Germans  have 
invaded  Belgium  and  are  advancing  on  Paris.  They  may  even 
invade  Egypt  through  the  canal.  All  tourists  are  forbidden  to 
leave  Egypt  and  there  are  no  trains  out  of  Cairo  except  for  the 
military.    What  are  we  going  to  do?" 

"There,  there,  old  girl,  calm  down.  Let's  go  over  there,  to 
get  out  of  this.  These  buzzing  women  will  drive  me  out  of  my 
head." 

Gerald  led  the  way  to  a  more  quiet  portion  of  the  terrace, 
and  Betty  and  Vera  followed.  Away  from  the  somewhat  excited 
members  of  her  sex,  Betty's  excitement  calmed  down  a  bit  and 
she  turned  inquiringly  to  Vera,  who  as  usual,  was  in  perfect 
control  of  her  faculties. 

"And  what  are  you  going  to  do?  Surely  you  are  not  going 
to  attempt  going  back  to  Russia?  You  might  get  shut  in.  They 
say  the  Germans  are  horribly  well  prepared  and  they  might  cut 
ofif  Russia  for  months  from  the  rest  of  the  world." 

"But  I'm  not  going  to  do  that!  I've  been  expecting  it  for 
months;  so  you  see  I'm  pretty  well  prepared  for  emergencies  of 
this  sort.  Last  fall  when  I  was  in  Cairo,  war  was  threatened  be- 
tween England  and  Germany.  Through  my  solicitors  in  London 
I  bought  a  pretty  little  villa  which  once  belonged  to  the  Em- 
press Josephine.  Napoleon  had  it  built  for  her  just  before  the 
Egyptian  campaign.  Josephine  never  cared  to  go  to  Egypt  with  her 
husband,  preferring  to  remain  alone  in  Paris;  so  Napoleon  had  it 
closed  up  just  as  it  was,  ready  to  receive  the  empress.  And  after 
his  defeat  it  came  into  English  hands,  from  whom  I  purchased  it. 
The  building  itself  is  a  perfect  gem.  It  is  a  little  out  of 
the  way;  about  fifty  miles  from  Cairo,  just  in  from  the 
Mediterranean,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  I  thought  some 
day  it  might  prove  an  ideal  refuge  from  the  horrible  realities 
of  war." 
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"And  now  the  empress,  after  two  centuries  of  waiting,  is 
going  to  take  possession  of  her  palace,"  said  Gerald  and  then 
flushed  with  embarrassment  at  what  he  had  just  said;  the  more 
so  because  his  sister  was  present.  It  is  ever  thus  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  he  rarely  takes  the  pains  to  flatter  a  beautiful  woman,  and 
when  he  does  he  spoils  it  all  the  next  moment,  by  regretting  it. 

Vera  rewarded  him  with  a  gleam  from  under  her  dark 
lashes.  "At  any  rate,  I  was  just  going  to  suggest  that  you  come 
and  help  me  reopen  my  palace  and  christen  it  with  happiness 
and  laughter,  instead  of  loneliness.  We  will  get  a  host  of  Turkish 
servants  here  and  then  sail  up  the  Nile  in  state,  and  I  will  open 
my  palace  as  befits  a  queen.  Think  of  the  good  times  exploring 
the  towers  and  turrets;  trying  on  the  silks  and  satins  laid  out  for 
the  Empress  Josephine  by  great  Napoleon  himself.  Why,  we'll 
just  live  in  the  glorious  past!  What  a  chance!" 

Betty  meanwhile  was  staring  dreamily  down  the  long  native 
street.  She  was  dreaming  over  again  the  dreams  of  her  child- 
hood. The  dreams  which  she  had  always  hoped  would  come 
true.  And  now  it  seemed  as  if  they  really  would  come  true.  A 
castle  on  the  Nile.  She  seemed  to  see  Vera,  dressed  as  Cleopatra, 
sailing  lazily  down  the  Nile.  She  saw  herself  at  Vera's  elbow 
keeping  the  flies  away  with  a  giant  peacock  feather.  And  then  a 
tall,  handsome  man,  clothed  in  a  leopard  skin  was  standing  at 
Vera's  side.  It  was  Gerald.  Her  heart  beat  faster.  Was  he  to  be 
Caesar,  Antony  or  Octavius?  Suddenly  she  came  out  of  her 
dream  to  realize  that  Gerald  was  speaking  to  her. 

"Well,  Sis,  what  do  you  say?  We  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  accept  the  kind  invitation,  eh  what?"  He  looked  eagerly  at 
Vera;  she  smiled  down  at  him,  and  there  was  that  same  flash  in 
her  dark  eyes  as  he  had  noted  the  first  time  they  had  met,  but  a 
few  short  hours  before,  and  yet  he  felt  that  he  had  known  her  for 
centuries. 

Betty  struggled  awhile  with  her  Anglo-Saxon  conscience, 
but  finally,  when  she  saw  how  eager  Gerald  was  to  accept  the 
invitation,  she  gave  up  the  struggle  and  thanked  Vera  for  her 
kindness  and  thoughtfulness. 

"I  am  glad,"  said  Vera.  "I  thought  you  could  never  forget 
that  you  were  English. 

{To  he  Continued  in  the  December  Number) 


Over  the  Top  —  A  Toast 


OVER  the  top,  and  give  'em  hell,  and  God  be  with  you  all," 
Is  the  cry  the  Frenchman  gives  his  mates  as  they  go 
o'er  the  wall; 

And  here's  to  Andover's  loyal  sons,  who  are  doing  those 
deeds,  so  fine. 

And  are  showing  the  same  old  spirit  that  they  showed  when 
"bucking  the  line." 

And  Andover's  proud  of  her  sons  so  brave,  who  answered  the 
nation's  call 

And  offered  their  lives  to  God  above  that  peace  might  reign 
o'er  all. 

Nor  we  won't  forget  our  comrades,  who,  for  liberty's  advance. 
Are  helping  sick  and  wounded  on  the  battlefields  of  France. 

So,  once  more,  here's  to  the  Andover  men,  who  saw  what  they 
should  see. 

Who  did  the  thing  they  should  have  done  and  sailed  across 
the  sea; 

And  here's  to  the  hope  that  they  live  to  shout,  again  and  again 
the  call, 

"Over  the  top,  and  give  'em  hell,  and  God  be  with  you  all." 


John  C.  Wilson,  '18 


Love  and  War 


{A  reproduction  from  a  Chinese  romantic  story) 

WHAT  a  terrible  and  pitiful  thing  it  was  for  Lufie!  What 
care  weighed  upon  her?  let  us  ask.  What  made  her  so 
depressed?  No  one  can  say  positively.  Whatever  the 
cause  might  be,  it  was  evident  that  she  had  lost  her  spirits  since 
her  cousin's  departure,  who  had  pledged  his  faith  to  her,  and 
now  she  almost  lost  her  sense  upon  hearing  his  death. 

However,  while  one  admires  her  intense  affection  which  char- 
acterizes Chinese  womanhood,  one  cannot  help  wondering  more 
at  its  preservance.  Personal  grief  usually  loses  its  hold  with  the 
rolling  of  years.  But  in  her  case  this  law  failed  to  hold  good. 
In  order  to  accompany  his  father  to  Shensi,  a  rich  province  in 
the  northern  part  of  China,  Pine  Young,  Lufie's  fiance,  took 
leave  of  her  seven  years  ago.  Of  course  the  leave-taking  was  a 
pathetic  one.  Pine  promised  to  return  in  three  years.  In  spite  of 
her  tears,  the  young  m.an,  with  a  manly  determination,  bade  her 
farewell  in  a  trembling  tone,  but  with  a  cheerful  expression, 
hoping  thus  not  to  leave  any  sad  impression  upon  her  precious 
mind.  In  fact,  not  in  the  case  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  in  their 
parting,  they  had  no  reason  to  be  sad,  for  they  could  see  their 
goal,  though  at  a  far  distance.  So  finally  Pine  went  on  his  way — 
a  long  way — a  way  of  not  less  than  a  thousand  miles. 

At  that  time  the  communication  in  China  was  in  a  very  de- 
plorable condition.  One  current  of  correspondence  would  take 
months  or  half  a  year  to  run  its  course.  There  was  neither 
gazette  nor  any  magazine.  Rumors  were  news.  Such  was  the 
time  when  Pine  set  out  for  Signan.  In  order  to  console  his  be- 
trothed, he  despatched  her  a  letter  by  post  immediately  after 
his  reaching  the  destination,  assuring  her  of  his  safe  arrival  and 
inquiring  after  her  health.  Upon  receiving  this  word  about  half 
a  year  since  his  departure,  Lufie  read  it  again  and  again  and 
wrote  him  a  long  response.  Thus  back  and  forth  for  several 
times,  both  of  them  drew  their  philosophy  of  consolation  from 
lettered  conversations.  Though  having  somewhat  lost  her 
spirits,  Lufie  was  at  length  relieved  by  the  thought  that  the  term 
of  Pine's  absence  would  soon  come  to  an  end,  as  she  received  from 
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him  another  letter — the  last  letter! — stating  that  owing  to  merit 
of  his  father  in  the  capacity  of  Governor,  he  would  soon  be  pro- 
moted to  be  a  minister  in  the  Board  of  War,  that  Pine  himself 
would  return  home  before  long  to  carry  her  to  a  great  capital. 
Indeed,  that  is  just  what  she  was  longing  for. 

But  the  mischievous  grim  spirit  often  delights  in  making 
things  wrong.  A  rebellion  suddenly  broke  out  in  the  province  of 
Shensi,  of  which  Pine's  father,  though  he  had  already  received  an 
edict  of  promotion,  remained  governor  while  waiting  for  his 
successor.  It  spread  immediately  to  the  provincial  capital,  and 
after  much  strenuous  resistance,  the  city  capitulated.  The 
governor  himself  fell  a  victim  in  a  battle,  and  his  family  was  re- 
ported to  have  been  annihilated.  Bad  news  always  travels  fast. 
Lufie  heard  of  it,  fell  into  a  swoon,  and,  when  coming  to  herself, 
decided  that  he  must  have  gone. 

That  is  the  place  where  our  story  begins.  This  poor  damsel 
being  an  orphan,  was  brought  up  by  her  step-mother.  They 
belonged  to  a  noble  family,  which,  however,  had  gradually 
dwindled  into  a  few  members.  Their  residence  was  located  in 
the  finest  and  the  most  tranquil  quarter  of  Nanking,  that  famous, 
great  city  which  has  always  been  eminently  marked  out  on  the 
strategist's  chart  and  in  the  poet's  atmosphere  of  imagination. 
In  such  an  ideal  place  and  in  that  season  when  the  young  dance 
on  the  green  and  the  old  bask  in  the  sunshine,  Lufie  alone  sitting 
at  the  gauze  window  of  her  tower,  peeping  through  the  fresh 
foliage  of  the  willows  at  the  dotted  chess  board  below  and  watch- 
ing the  changing  glow  reflected  by  the  distant  hills,  saw  nothing 
but  the  appalling  image  of  her  cousin ;  and  from  the  sweet  note  of 
cuckoos,  she  hears  nothing  but  some  of  his  heart-rending  words. 
Pale,  lonely,  and  grief-stricken,  she  now  and  then  burst  into  tears 
in  spite  of  the  earnest  expostulation  of  her  step-mother.  Indeed 
the  whole  family  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  unfortunate  girl 
was  going  to  meet  the  same  fate  as  a  chaste  Indian  widow  is 
likely  to  suffer. 

Yet  misfortune  does  not  come  alone.  The  rebellion  in  which 
Pine's  family  had  been  massacred  in  the  course  of  about  two 
years  reached  far  and  wide.  It  was  now  turning  its  bayonets 
southward.   From  the  high  balcony  of  Lufie's  home  the  battling- 
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rams  were  occasionally  heard  far  off,  when  the  sound  drifted 
thither  with  the  wind.  On  a  sudden  an  army  appeared  before 
the  gate  of  Nanking.  Not  without  long  resistance,  the  city  was 
finally  stormed. 

Being  a  paragon  in  beauty,  our  heroine  had  already  been 
picked  out  as  Helen  by  the  barbarians.  She  was  then  carried 
away.  Whither?  To  the  camp — the  very  one  who  had  slain 
her  lover  and  beloved.  A  downright  villain  indeed!  Threats, 
intrigues,  and  all  kinds  of  trickery  were  employed  to  win  her 
over,  but  all  in  vain.  His  base  act  suggested  that  of  Brian,  that 
notable  knight  in  Ivanhoe,  but  her  resolution  not  unparalleled  to 
that  of  Rebecca.  Truly  she  had  long  waited  for  her  death  hour, 
and  she  knew  she  could  but  die.  Finally  a  period  was  granted  for 
her  consideration,  after  which  should  she  not  consent,  the  death 
sentence  would  be  pronounced.  In  the  meantime  the  leader, 
carrying  her  alone  with  the  rear,  set  out  on  another  campaign  to 
Yehkon,  opposite  to  the  present  site  of  Wuchang. 

But  though  the  rebels  adopted  an  aggression  policy,  they 
had  been  losing  their  grounds  in  all  quarters.  An  imperial  army, 
under  the  command  of  one  young  general  "Brave  Young, "  with  a 
clear  sweep,  had  retaken  many  strategic  points  from  Taiyi-fu  to 
Wuchang,  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  He  was 
now  staying  at  W^uchang,  awaiting  the  force  of  the  chief  rebel 
from  Nanking.  The  latter,  after  pitching  his  camp  at  Yehkon, 
seemed  to  have  taken  more  care  of  the  fair  one  whom  he  had 
carried  along  than  of  the  affairs  which  concerned  his  own  life. 
Calling  the  frightened  but  still  charming  captive  into  his  tent,  he 
warned  her  of  her  approaching  death-hour  should  she  not  yield 
to  his  atrocious  order.  Weep  she  not,  nor  supplicate,  but  taunted 
him  in  such  language  that  he,  ashamed  and  resentful,  had  to  resort 
to  the  last  measure,  and  so  he  ordered  that  she  should  be  exe- 
cuted the  next  morning. 

After  that  she  is  led  into  her  closet  as  usual.  Having  been 
bound  hand  and  foot  and  locked  up  in  that  gloomy  apartment, 
she  awaits  that  inevitable  hour  gladly  in  heart,  hoping  that  she 
will  surely  meet  her  cousin  in  the  other  world.  First  watch! 
Soldiers  retire.  Second  watch!  All  quiet.  Third  watch!  Still  as 
death  itself.   "  Indeed  the  time  for  the  happy  meeting  is  drawing 
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nearer  and  nearer,"  thus  she  muses,  and  gladness  flows  through 
her  thin-blooded  vein.  She  seems  even  to  see  him  in  the  darkness, 
when  she  stretches  out  her  hand  to  his  .  But  what  a  tre- 
mendous thunder !  Suddenly  all  becomes  bright.  "  Fire !  Enemy ! 
fight,  fight  to  the  last!"  The  camp  is  in  great  confusion. 
"I've  cut  him  from  the  navel  to  the  chops!"  cries  one.  All  is 
over  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  imperial  army  has  rushed  into  the  camp.  The  door  of 
her  closet  is  suddenly  thrown  open.  An  officer  enters.  "But 
what  is  he?  Is  he  the  man  to  drag  her  to  the  scaffold?"  thinks 
Lufie.  No,  judging  from  his  uniform.  Instead  of  that,  he  inquires 
who  she  is  and  how  she  came  thither.  A  chivalrous  spirit  touch- 
ing him  to  the  quick,  he  orders  his  soldiers  to  send  her  to  Wu- 
chang.  This  they  obey  instantly. 

The  officer,  returning  victorious,  told  the  general  everything 
that  had  happened  in  the  decisive  attack.  But  upon  being  told 
that  the  rebel  was  so  vicious  as  to  have  carried  thither  a  girl 
named  Lufie  of  Nanking,  General  "Brave  Young"  jumped  up 
from  his  seat,  standing  up  with  his  eyes  wide  open,  as  if  thunder- 
struck. "What?"  he  exclaimed,  "what?  Lufie  from  Nanking?" 
Without  waiting  for  further  reply,  he  plunged  out  to  see  her. 
When  the  two  met,  Lufie  was  petrified.  "Am  I  really  in  a  derli- 
ium?  Pine  surely  he  is  and  there  he  stands,"  murmured  Lufie. 
But,  although  both  retained  their  former  features,  time  and 
anxiety  and,  above  all,  sorrow,  had  so  changed  their  appearance — 
one  pale  as  paper,  the  other  thoroughly  weather-beaten — that 
they  hesitated  for  some  moments,  first  because  they  thought  they 
might  be  in  a  dream.  Not  until  the  two  embraced  were  they 
assured  that  they  were  still  what  they  had  been  before.  Tears 
flowed  down  their  cheeks  profusely.  Then  the  young  general 
began  to  recount  his  adventures;  how  his  father  and  the  rest  of 
the  family  had  been  slaughtered,  how  he  had  had  a  narrow  es- 
cape to  a  friend  of  his  father,  who  was  commanding  a  strong  force, 
how  he  served  his  army,  distinguished  himself,  and  acquired  the 
nickname  of  "Brave  Young." 

Now  the  chief  rebel  was  killed,  he  had  avenged  the  miserable 
lot  of  his  family.  Rewarded  by  every  royal  favor,  hailed  over  the 
whole  country  as  the  hero,  he  retired  presently  to  Nanking  for  a 
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happy  wedding  which  seemed  to  have  been  planned  by  Provi- 
dence. But  without  the  consummate  virtue  of  both,  certainly 
it  could  not  have  been  brought  about.  Se  we  might  safely  say, 
"None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair." 


Chi-Chuan  Yu 


Una  Aventura 


RICARDO  and  the  Doctor  were  talking  in  the  hall.  Dolly 
stood  at  her  door,  with  one  hand  on  the  half-turned  knob. 
Her  ears  caught  the  Doctor's  laugh.  "Una  aventura?" 
he  queried,  with  a  lift  of  his  heavy  eye-brow.  Obviously,  Ricardo 
nodded,  for  he  too  laughed  in  assent,  and  uttered  some  phrases 
in  Spanish.  The  latter  were  lost  upon  Dolly,  as  she  stepped  from 
her  place  of  concealment. 

"Oh,  here  you  are!"  said  the  Doctor.  "Well,  it's  high  time 
we  were  starting,  if  we're  to  see  all  of  the  races." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  answered  Dolly.  "I  wouldn't  miss  them  for 
worlds,  and  you  want  to  bet  on  the  horses.  It's  my  very  first  race, 
she  added.  Then  the  two  said  goodby  to  Ricardo,  and  began  to 
walk  down  the  stairs. 

"I  hope  you'll  be  pleased,"  said  the  Doctor,  as  they  made 
their  way  to  the  foot,  and  entered  the  waiting  taxi. 

"  *  Pleased,'  simply  doesn't  express  it!  I'm  sure  that  I'll 
love  it  all — the  races,  the  gowns,  and  the  people.  I've  always 
longed  for  Auteuil!"  Her  blue  eyes  were  dark  with  excitement, 
and  the  Doctor  looked  at  her  closely  as  one  stares  at  some  new 
sort  of  bird. 

"How  naive  you  Americans  are,"  he  said,  as  if  slightly 
amused,  "and  how  you  all  worship  Paris!  But  it's  nothing  new  to 
us  Spaniards,  for  we've  everything  like  it  at  home.  Why,  there's 
even  the  Bois,  only  smaller,  and  Armenonville's  and  the  rest. 
And  if  you  want  to  see  racing,  Buenos  Ayres  leads  the  procession!" 

Still  Dolly  remained  unconvinced.  To  her,  there  was  only 
one  Paris,  so  she  shook  her  head,  and  was  silent.  "Well,  have 
your  own  way!"  said  the  Doctor.  "I'll  admit  that  you  Yankees 
are  stubborn." 

Just  then  they  arrived  at  the  gates,  where  the  Auteuil 
tickets  were  sold.  "Nothing  left  now,  but  the  grass,"  said  the  man 
who  guarded  the  entrance. 

"Well,  we'll  take  that,"  said  the  Doctor,  planking  down  a 
golden  half-louis.  Then  the  two  went  on  to  the  paddock,  where 
the  horses  were  already  gathered.   Slowly   the  animals  wen^ 
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through  their  paces,  while  a  small  crowd  hung  on  their  move- 
ments. 

"Oh,  do  let  us  bet  on  El  Tango!"  Dolly  begged  of  her  Latin 
companion.  "I'm  sure  that  the  horse  must  be  Spanish,  and  the 
jockey  has  such  stunning  colors!" 

"Fine  reasons,  I'm  sure!"  smiled  the  Doctor.  "However, 
we'll  give  him  a  try  if  only  to  please  you,  Dolly,"  and  he  called 
to  a  passing  agent  of  the  Paris  Mutuelles. 

"Eighty  francs  on  the  scarlet  and  green — Number  21 — 
backed  for  the  winner!  Also,  one  hundred  francs  on  Lazy  Boy, 
one-half  of  the  money  on  'gagnant'  and  the  other  half  on 
'place'." 

"How  does  that  suit  you,  Dolly?" 

"Oh,  thank  you!"  she  cried  in  surprise.  "Why,  Lazy  Boy's 
jockey  is  English,  but  his  colors  are  red,  white,  and  blue.  I  do 
believe  he's  a  Yankee!  Yes,  there  he  is,  down  on  the  list,  and 
he's  owned  by  someone  from  home.  My,  what  fun  it  is  going  to 
be,  and  what  money  we're  going  to  make!" 

But  the  tall  Argentine  only  laughed,  and  directed  her  steps 
to  the  turf. 

When  they  reached  the  dividing  rail,  which  kept  the  crowd 
from  the  course,  he  swung  Dolly  lightly  upon  it,  and  stood 
protectingly  by  her.  Then  the  races  began  in  earnest.  Horse 
after  horse  flashed  past,  on  his  way  to  the  judge's  stand.  El 
Tango  was  easily  first,  but  Lazy  Boy  stood  by  his  name.  He 
romped  in  a  careless  fifth,  and  Dolly  was  angered  to  tears. 

"How  too  provoking!"  she  cried,  as  they  made  their  way 
through  the  exit.  "Why,  we've  actually  lost  all  we  won — and  a 
good  twenty  francs  beside.  Well,  that  means  no  tea  to-day,  and 
we'll  have  to  go  home  in  the  street-car!"  So  saying,  she  jerked 
her  companion  towards  one  of  the  then-filling  trains,  which  were 
waiting  to  go  back  to  Paris. 

"Oh-ho,"  laughed  the  unconvinced  Doctor,  still  making  no 
efforts  to  follow,"  I  suppose  you'll  be  taking  my  smoke  away 
next,  or  making  me  use  French  tobacco!  But  I've  not  come  down 
to  that  yet,  so,  young  lady,  let's  jump  in  a  taxi.  I'll  make  up  my 
loss  later  on!" 
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Thus  Dolly's  scruples  were  hushed,  and  the  regular  pro- 
gram followed.  First  there  was  tea  at  the  Ritz,  then  a  casual  spin 
about  town,  with  a  halt  at  Cafe  de  la  Paix,  just  at  aperitef  hour. 
Seated  here,  at  a  marble-topped  table,  one  could  see,  surging  past, 
tout-Paris,  a  spectacle  much  more  amusing  than  any  that  Pathe 
could  offer. 

Here,  too,  the  Doctor  drank,  daily,  a  glass  of  mysterious 
liquid,  of  especial  and  Spanish  concoction,  while  Dolly 
with  a  smile,  showing  no  desire  to  join  him.  Indeed,  upon  one 
dread  occasion,  she  had  sampled  the  terrible  drink,  and  the  mem- 
ory had  long  lingered  with  her,  for  the  after-taste  of  the  stuff  was 
fully  as  dark  brown  and  dire  as  the  look  of  the  liquor  itself.  So 
she  shook  her  head  in  disgust,  when  the  Doctor  offered  a 
glass. 

They  rose,  before  long,  from  the  table,  to  call  a  passing  taxi. 
The  Doctor  gave  the  address,  and  soon  they  were  swerving  along, 
down  Avenue  de  I'Opera,  to  the  old  Boul  Miche  itself.  When  the 
motor  finally  stopped  at  the  door  of  their  little  hotel,  Dolly  was 
first  to  descend,  for  she  knew  that  dinner  was  waiting.  While  the 
Doctor  was  paying  his  man,  she  rushed  pell-mell  through  the  hall, 
and  tripped  her  way  up  the  stairs,  just  calling  out,  MerciV 
behind  her. 

As  she  breathlessly  gained  the  high  summit,  and  stood  there 
a  moment,  panting,  someone  came  forward  to  meet  her,  and 
someone's  arms  stole  round  her. 

"Oh,  Richmond!"  was  all  she  could  gasp,  at  the  tall  youth 
looming  above  her.    "Oh,  Dolly!"  mimicked  her  captor. 

"Why,  how  in  the  world  did  you  get  here?"  she  managed, 
her  breathing  recovered. 

"Don't  you  wish  you  knew?"  he  sang,  with  fond  but  teasing 
inflection.  "Why,  I'm  over  here  on  a  selling  tour — the  Otis 
people — you  know,  and  I've  got  two  weeks  in  Paris,  isn't  that 
corking,  Dolly?" 

But  before  Dolly  could  say  just  how  corking  it  actually  was, 
up  stalked  the  neglected  Doctor,  his  heavy  eyebrows  bent.  Not 
a  word  did  he  choose  to  vouchsafe,  but  passed  with  the  stiffest 
bows,  and  quietly  entered  his  room. 

When  the  door  shut  securely  behind  him  the  young  people 
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waited  a  moment,  in  puzzled  and  solemn  amazement.  Then 
they  broke  into  peals  of  laughter. 

"Oh,  do  hush,  he'll  hear  us,"  she  whispered,  and  I  wouldn't 
offend  him  for  worlds.  Only — Spaniards  are — ever  so  different!" 
And  again  she  smothered  a  giggle. 

''Well,  I  must  be  trotting,"  said  Richmond.  "So  long,  Doll, 
see  you  to-morrow,"  and  he  turned  to  dash  down  the  stairs. 
Then  he  paused,  to  call  from  the  bottom,  "Hope  you  calm  down 
your  Spaniard  beforehand.   I'm  not  keen  over  a  scrap!" 

Dolly  smiled  back  from  the  staircase.  "  Oh,  there's  really  no 
danger  there,  Richmond !  It's  only  his  pride  that  is  hurt.  Good- 
bye. I'll  expect  you  at  three,  and  we'll  have  a  jolly  good  talk!" 
Then  she  disappeared  from  the  railing. 

The  following  morning  someone  knocked  at  her  door.  Dolly 
hastened  to  open,  and  there  stood  the  Argentine  doctor,  quite 
ready  for  the  street.  "Good  morning.  Miss  Dolly,"  he  said  in  a 
somewhat  embarrassed  tone,  "would  you  care  to  come  for  a 
walk?   Or  perhaps  your  morning  is  taken?" 

"Oh,  no  indeed!"  said  Dolly.  "I've  nothing  to  do  until 
three,  when  a  very  old  friend  is  coming." 

The  Doctor  started  to  speak,  then  swallowed  his  question 
in  silence.  "We'll  talk  of  that  on  our  walk,"  he  sm.oothly  prof- 
fered at  length.  "Now  run  along  for  your  hat.  I'll  wait  in  the 
hall  below." 

A  few  moments  later  they  started  and  were  soon  half-way  up 
St.  Michel.  Dolly  chattered  away  to  her  comrade,  but  the  latter 
was  moody  and  silent.  After  passing  the  shady  Gardens,  with 
BuUier  just  at  the  corner,  they  turned  into  Boul  Montparnasse. 
The  Doctor  pulled  Dolly  behind  him.  "Not  the  'Lilas'  to-day,"  he 
said,  "for  I've  something  important  to  tell  you." 

He  entered  a  little  wine-shop,  and  beckoned  to  Dolly  to  fol- 
low. "We  won't  be  interrupted  here,"  he  said.  "Now  sit  down 
and  hear  out  my  story." 

So  Dolly  sat  down  as  he  bade  her.  Indeed,  so  absorbed  was 
she  that  she  scarcely  noticed  the  waiter,  as  he  poured,  with  a 
dexterous  fling,  their  two  brimming  verves  de  Madere'  which  he 
placed  on  the  table  before  them. 

The  Doctor  was  telling  a  tale  which  was  true,  yet  strangely 
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disturbing.  It  seems  he  had  just  had  a  letter  from  an  old  and 
prosperous  friend,  long  settled  in  Buenos  Ayres.  The  man  was 
happily  married,  a  respectable  pere  de  famille,  hut  his  dreams  still 
turned  to  the  quarter,  where  his  student  days  were  spent.  '  *  There 
still  remain,"  he  wrote,  "milles  souvenirs  charmants,  fresh  as  a 
bright  spring  morning." 

"  Mon  cher  ami,''  he  begged,  seek  out  the  house  of  my  youth, 
and  make  me  a  photograph,  for  I  would  keep  them  intact — tous 
ces  reves  d'etudiant.'' 

So  that  was  the  key  to  the  riddle!  Only  an  aventura!  To 
the  mind  of  a  Latin  —  nothing. 

Dolly  stamped  on  the  floor.  "What  a  dreadful  idea!"  she 
cried.  "And  what  of  your  friend's  poor  wife?  Does  she  know  of 
her  husband's  caprices?   Or  has  she  "dreams"  of  her  own?" 

"A  dreadful  idea?"  said  the  Doctor.  "And  what  of  your 
English  flirtations?  Oh  Dolly,  say  it's  not  true!  I  cannot  bear 
to  be  flouted  for  that  tall  blond  youth  who  has  come.  Don't  treat 
my  heart  like  a  carpet,  which  is  worn  to  the  last,  and  discarded. 
If  only  I  might,  alas,  I  would  marry  thee,  even  to-day!" 

Then  Dolly  flared  in  excitement.  "How  dare  you  talk  to 
me  thus!  You  may  take  me  home  at  once — at  once,  at  once,  do 
you  hear?"   Her  voice  shrilly  rose  to  a  scream. 

"Oh,  very  well;  just  as  you  wish.  I  give  you  your  choice 
between  us — me,  who  could  give  you  everything,  and  the  North 
American — bah!   What  a  little  fool  you  are!" 

But  Dolly  stuck  to  her  ground.  "I'm  ever  so  sorry  it 
happened,  but  I'd  no  idea  that  you  meant  it.  It  was  only  a  harm- 
less flirtation,  and — for  keeps — I'm  afraid  I'd  choose — Rich- 
mond!" 

"  No  Latin  can  stand  being  played  with.  But  you  Anglo-Sax- 
ons are  cold!  Then  it's  really  good-bye,  Dolly?  I'll  try  to  for- 
give, but  it's  bitter.   And  you  must  go  back — alone." 

Then  he  snatched  her  hand  from  the  table,  pressing  a  kiss 
upon  it.  "I  wish  you— bonheur !"  he  murmured,  bending  his 
dark  head  lower,  till  it  sunk  on  the  empty  goblet.  So,  Dolly 
turned,  and  left  him. 

End. 

Bell  Smead 


L'Automne 


The  frost  has  bleached  the  meadows 

In  its  blanketing  of  white, 

And  the  stars  take  on  new  brilliance 

In  the  clearness  of  the  night. 

The  leaves,  in  dying  glory, 

Add  their  beauty  to  the  sight. 

Nature  turns  to  creation, 
And  God  rewards  His  lands 
With  fruits  of  field  and  forest 
Filling  up  the  barns  of  man; 
The  whole  world  stops  to  marvel 
At  the  bounty  of  His  hand. 

Autumn,  the  time  of  glory 
Is  with  us  but  for  a  day. 
And  the  land's  exalted  splendor 
Will  shortly  fade  away — 
So  look  about  when  you  go, 
Enjoy  it  while  you  may. 

Mel'chrino 


Letter  from  Andover  Boys  at  the  Front 


G.  DRESSER'S  LETTER 

France,  Sept.  19,  1917. 

Dear  Smity; 

I'll  say  you  are  a  fine  correspondent,  and  you  give  just  the 
right  kind  of  news  about  the  old  school.  The  longer  I  am  away, 
the  more  I  appreciate  the  standing  of  Andover  as  compared  to 
other  schools  and  even  colleges;  also  what  it  did  for  me.  No  one 
can  claim  that  I  am  not  still  a  "loon,"  but  I  would  have  been 
worse  if  I  had  not  come  under  the  influence  of  such  excellent  in- 
structors as  Archie  Freeman,  Dave  May,  and  McLean.  By 
combining  your  news  with  that  in  the  summer  Bulletin,  I  know 
considerably  about  the  doings  at  school.  No  sweaters  or  like 
indications  of  affection.  When  I  get  under  the  American  army, 
whatever  service  it  may  be,  regulation  uniform  will  have  to  be 
worn  and  an  extra  sweater  could  not  be  of  as  much  use  as  the 
donor  would  wish.  Put  a  stamp  on  a  box  of  P.  A.  tobacco  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort  and  I  will  thank  you  just  as  much.  The  Y.M.C.A. 
out  here  gets  a  limited  quantity  of  English  cigarettes;  Mecca 
quality  for  Diety  price,  but  I  cannot  purchase  even  these.  To- 
night I  spent  a  couple  of  francs  I  got  by  selling  my  Boche  hel- 
met, for  a  can  of  cherry  jam.  Then  to  my  chagrin,  no  one  had 
any  bread  on  which  to  put  it.  In  it  went  into  my  soixante-quinze 
box  to  leak  over  my  spare  shoes  and  things  I  have  in  it  until  some- 
body goes  up  to  the  bakery. 

Last  night  I  had  guard  duty  from  four  to  six,  but  of  this 
time  twenty  minutes  was  spent  in  getting  dressed  and  the  last 
half  hour  in  pursuading  the  cooks  that  a  tired  guard  should  have 
more  omelet  than  a  fellow  who  had  slept  all  night.  However, 
because  he  had  been  waked  up  at  three  to  cook  for  fellows  who 
didn't  turn  up  until  six,  he  was  pretty  sore  and  other  than  a  piece 
of  choclate,  I  got  nothing.  There  is  a  saying  among  the  poilus 
almost  as  famous  as  ''c'est  la  guerre''  namely  Trois  ans  de 
guerre  tres  fatigue''.  They  are  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  in  the  war  since  the  beginning  and  accordingly  boast 
about  it,  only  the  common  soldiers,  though;  the  officers  and 
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educated  men  are  as  polite  as  they  are  reputed  to  be.  Old 
Pates  Boyle  burlesqued  it  by  remarking  to  the  attentive  poilus 
"Trois  semaines  de  guerre,  tres  fatique."  He  is  very  handy 
with  the  language  and  is  able  to  bull  along  in  French  as  well  as 
you  know  he  could  in  English.  Tell  this  to  Sammy  Baker.  Be- 
before  I  forget  it,  let  me  ask  you  to  ask  Aleck  Smith,  provided  he 
is  still  editor,  to  send  over  the  Phillipian  to  me  at  the  21  rue 
Raynouard  address.  They  would  be  wonderful  over  here,  with 
the  news  about  the  games.  Almost  everybody  rolled  to-day  ex- 
cept those  whose  cars  were  not  in  order.  All  the  morning  was 
spent  fixing  my  front  spring. 

Word  has  got  here  that  Lloyd's  in  England  is  going  odds  that 
the  war  will  be  over  by  New  Year's.  Anybody  on  the  spot,  can- 
not, however  optimistic  he  may  be,  hope  for  less  than  a  year  more, 
at  the  least.  The  Boches  are  going  slowly  back.  Our  men  are 
going  to  have  another  big  offensive  before  winter  and  as  the  Ger- 
mans are  expected  to  be  going  to  attack  at  practically  the  same 
time,  there's  going  to  be  a  hot  time  out  yonder.  A  lot  of  work 
and  some  real  danger  is  what  we  hope  will  come  our  way.  An 
opportunity  is  coming  by  which  I  could  go  back  to  the  States  for 
a  good  time.  It  would  be  too  hard  to  say  good-bye  again  and  I 
would  itch  to  get  out  here  again;  so  I  am  going  to  try  aviation 
exams  right  away. 

Give  my  best  to  all  the  fellows  and  good  luck  for  the  year. 


George  Dresser 
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Editorials 

Personality  on  the  Stage 
Why  is  it  that  we  have  so  few  great  actors  or  actresses  to- 
day? Is  it  perhaps  that  they  lack  personaHty — one  of  the  great- 
est of  requisites — a  quaUty  which  makes  itself  felt,  and  continues 
to  make  itself  felt,  across  all  time  and  space?  It  seems  to  me 
that  they  are  becoming  more  and  more  automatic,  and  less  and 
less  like  human  beings.  Can  it  be  that  cruel  science  is  even 
venturing  to  lay  its  unscrupulous  hands  on  the  domain  of  Dram- 
atic Art?  In  nearly  every  known  field,  we  have  felt  the  vandal 
imprint. 

Truly,  "a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing."  We  are 
coming  to  lay  far  too  much  stress  on  technique,  and  far  too  little 
on  acting.  True  feeling  must  come  from  the  heart.  If  your 
method  of  "putting  your  character  over"  is  too  purely  scientific, 
it  will  leave  your  audience  cold.  Here  is  indeed  a  clear  case  of, 
"Fools  rushing  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread."  If  one  would 
only  give  oneself  the  trouble  to  analyse  the  matter,  he  would  be 
sure  to  discover  in  his  favorite  actor  or  actress  a  distinctive  per- 
sonality— whether  off  the  stage  or  on.   This  personality  carries. 

As  for  the  slap-dash  actor,  of  the  scientific  school,  he  is 
merely  a  human  chameleon.  Having  no  personality  himself,  he  is 
quick  to  borrow  another's.  He  is  like  a  piece  of  fresh  canvas,  up- 
on which  pictures  are  smeared.  But  his  characters  leave  no  im- 
pression. When  the  performance  is  finished,  he  sinks  back  into 
his  shell,  quite  apathetic  enough.  And  when  we  meet  him  we 
wonder,  can  So  and  So  really  be  the  apparently  clever  artist, 
who  charmed  us  so  on  the  stage?  Why,  he's  positively  anti- 
pathetic,— no  personality  there! 


The  Mirror  in  a  Merry  Mood 


LOST  AND  FOUND 

Excited  Bridegroom: — "My  wife  must  be  on  the  wrong 
train." 

Railroadman: — "Inquire  of  our  missing  brides  depart- 
ment.  If  you  don't  find  her,  we  will  supply  you  with  another." 

—Life 

ANCESTRAL  PRIDE 

He:    "My  ancestors  came  over  in  the  Mayflower." 
She:   " It's  lucky  they  did;  the  immigration  laws  are  a  little 
stricter  now." 

—  Yale  Record 

ANOTHER  SHORT  SKIRT  BLUNDER 

"There,  little  girl,  don't  cry; 
They  have  broken  your  doll,  I  know" — 
Then  she  turned  around,  and  behold,  I  saw 
A  woman  of  sixty  or  so. — The  Lamb 

A  REASONABLE  QUESTION 

Editor:    "Have  you  submitted  these  poems  anywhere 
else  before  you  gave  them  to  me." 
Poet:   "No,  sir." 

Editor:   Then  where  did  you  get  that  black  eye?" — Judge 

A  DARK  SECRET 

"I  wonder  if  daughter  loves  that  young  man  or  not?  She's 
got  us  all  guessing." 

"Seems  to  be  keeping  him  in  the  dark,  too,"  suggested 
father,  who  had  noticed  that  the  light  was  turned  down  very  low. 

— Louisville  Courier  Journal 

"  Does  he  come  from  good  stock?" 

"The  best — all  his  vices  are  hereditary." — Life 
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WAR  TRAINING 

She  (belligerently):  "Why  weren't  you  at  the  station  to 
meet  me  with  the  car  as  usual." 

He  (meekly) :  "  My  dear,  you  must  get  used  to  a  meetless  day 
once  a  week." — Baltimore  American. 

BETTER  THAN  THE  NATIVES 
"Does  your  son  who  is  in  the  army,  speak  French?" 
"Yes,  but  he  says  the  people  he  meets  in  France  don't  seem 
to." — Baltimore  American. 

GREAT  LESSON 
"Excuse  me,  sir,  does  this  drama  really  convey  a  great  les- 
son?" 

"Yes,  that  one  should  think  twice  before  spending $2.50 
for  a  ticket." — Judge 

ENGAGED 

"  Mabel  is  at  the  beach ;  she  writes  me  that  she  is  engaged." 
"No!  who  is  the  man?" 

"  His  first  name  is  Frank,  as  soon  as  she  learns  his  other  name 
she  is  going  to  write  again." — San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

NO  RELIEF 

"My  daughter  is  very  patriotic.  She  isn't  going  to  play 
any  more  German  music." 

"I'm  afraid  that  won't  help  any;  she  will  probably  play 
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The  Turning  of  Mr.  Bourdullier 

OME,  papa,  and  help  me  hang  up  my  stocking  for 
B  Santa  Claus."  The  speaker  was  a  little  boy  about  six 
years  old,  with  curly  hair,  and  a  peculiar,  whimsical 
expression  which  indicated  a  little  lack  of  the  maternal  love 
which  a  child  needs.  It  was  true  that  he  lacked  maternal  love. 
His  mother  had  been  busy,  very  busy,  with  her  social  functions, 
her  bazaars,  and,  in  general,  with  a  number  of  things  outside  of 
those  which  a  mother  should  attend  to,  until,  almost  a  year  ago 
now,  when  her  husband  and  she  saw  fit  not  to  live  together  any 
longer;  and  so  little  Raoul  was  left  very  much  to  himself.  He 
was  consigned  to  the  care  of  a  high-salaried  governess,  who  in 
turn,  whenever  she  found  it  necessary  to  go  out  (which  was 
often),  or  to  receive  callers  (which  was  more  often  still),  con- 
signed him  to  the  kitchen-maid  who  only  received  twenty-five 
dollars  a  month,  and  liked  children,  queer  girl!  Raoul's  father 
seldom  was  at  home;  when  he  was,  it  was  usually  only  to  sleep. 
At  other  times  he  was  at  his  big  office  in  one  of  the  great  build- 
ings in  lower  New  York,  or  was  at  the  club  with  his  friends. 
Every  now  and  then  he  saw  his  son,  but  not  often  —  why  was  it 
necessary?  The  child  was  in  the  care  of  a  good  governess  —  she 
must  have  been  good,  for  she  received  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars  a  month  —  and  he  had  all  the  toys  and  nice  clothes  that 
money  could  buy;  what  more  could  he  want? 

But  Raoul  did  want  more:  he  wanted  papa  to  come  help  him 
hang  up  his  stocking.  Papa  was  busy  and  did  not  want  to  be  dis- 
turbed; besides,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Santa  Claus;  and  so 
what  is  the  use  of  hanging  up  a  foolish  little  stocking?  Papa 
merely  growled  from  the  depths  of  his  great  chair  in  which  he 
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was  busied  with  the  evening  paper:  "Oh,  run  away,  there  isn*t 
such  a  thing  as  Santa  Claus,  run  away;  don't  bother  me." 

So  Uttle  Raoul  ran  away  to  the  kitchen  where  he  found  Bessie, 
the  kitchen-maid.  To  her  he  confided  all  his  troubles,  and  she 
soothed  and  comforted  him.  She  told  him  there  was  a  Santa 
Claus,  and  that  he  would  come  and  fill  his  little  stocking  if  they 
hung  it  up.  So  Raoul  was  comforted.  Then  they  decided  to  go 
into  his  mother's  room,  which  no  one  ever  entered,  and  in  which 
was  a  big  fireplace  for  Santa  Claus.  So  they  quietly  stole  in 
there,  and  on  the  mantel-piece  they  hung  up  a  stocking.  After 
that  Bessie  led  Raoul  up  to  his  room  and  put  him  to  bed.  While 
he  was  getting  ready,  she  made  him  happy  by  telling  him  all 
sorts  of  Christmas  stories,  and  when  he  was  safely  tucked  in,  she 
sat  down  beside  him  and  again  assured  him  that  Santa  Claus 
would  bring  him  something.   He  objected,  and  said:  "But  papa 

says  there  is  no  Santa  Claus,  and  "    But  she  interrupted 

him,  and  said:  "He  said  that  because  he  did  not  know.  He's 
never  seen  Santa  Claus,  and  I  have;  and  I  know  he  will  come 
to-night,  and  bring  you  some  candy  canes,  and  lots  of  other 
things."  So  she  bent  over,  kissed  him,  and  left  him  happy,  and 
soon  he  was  asleep,  dreaming  of  all  sorts  of  nice  things. 

But  Bessie  was  far  from  happy.  She  hated  Raoul's  father  — 
hated  him  with  the  whole  of  her  big  heart  —  for  his  negligence 
toward  his  son,  and  for  his  miserly  thoughts  and  actions.  It  was 
especially  for  his  miserliness  that  she  hated  him,  for  she  herself 
was  as  generous  as  could  be.  She  was  always  doing  some  kind 
deed,  and  now  she  was  going  to  do  one  more.  She  went  out  and 
bought  a  few  toys,  a  box  of  candy,  and  a  number  of  canes  for 
Raoul's  stocking,  for  which  she  paid  more  than  she  really  could 
afford.  Then  she  returned,  and  as  she  was  going  into  the  room 
where  the  stocking  hung,  while  groping  for  the  light,  she  bumped 
against  a  small,  round  table,  and  overturned  it.  The  noise 
sounded  through  the  study  below,  where  Mr.  Bourdullier  was 
figuring  up  how  much  he  had  made  in  the  "Market"  that  day, 
and  startled  him.  He  was  certain  every  one  in  the  household 
knew  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  go  into  that  room;  and  so, 
with  an  agility  which  made  him  puff  ere  he  got  there,  he  hurried 
upstairs.    In  his  wife's  room  he  found  Bessie  untying  the  few 
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packages  and  filling  the  tiny  stocking  hanging  there,  pathetic  in 
its  loneliness,  with  small  toys  and  candy  canes.  He  was  furious! 
He  could  not  control  his  rage,  and  before  Bessie  really  knew 
what  had  happened,  he  had  burst  in  on  her,  shouting:  "What  are 
you  doing  here?  Where  did  you  get  that  trash?  What's  it  for? 
Take  it  away!"  At  this  he  lost  his  breath  and  stood  trembling 
with  rage. 

But  Bessie  was  not  disturbed  outwardly.  She  seemed  not  to 
fear  him  —  that  great  big  man,  fully  a  head  and  a  half  taller 
than  she  —  but,  when  he  had  stopped  puffing  a  Httle,  she  said: 
"Sir,  you're  a  cruel,  hard-hearted,  miserly  fool!  Your  son  wants 
love  —  he  wants  loving  attention  more  than  what  a  governess 
can  give  him.  You  are  spoiling  his  life  with  your  indifference. 
You  take  no  interest  in  him,  and  if  you,  his  father,  don't,  who 
shall?  As  to  these  things,  he  wanted  to  hang  up  his  stocking 
with  you  —  you  refused  him.  He  came  crying  to  me,  saying  that 
you  had  told  him  that  there  was  no  Santa  Claus.  I  say,  sir,  that 
there  is  one,  to  him,  and  you  are  a  fool  not  to  help  him  believe 
so!  I  comforted  him,  and  we  both  crept  in  here  to  hang  up  his 
stocking.  When  he  went  to  bed  he  was  very  happy,  for  I  told 
him  that  Santa  Claus  would  come  and  fill  it;  and  I  wasn't  going 
to  have  him  disappointed;  so  I  went  out  and  bought  these  things, 
for  I  knew  that  you  would  never  do  anything  of  that  sort  for 
him,  you  fool!" 

He  could  stand  no  more.  "You're  discharged!"  he  shouted. 
"Leave  to-morrow  as  early  as  possible!" 

She  had  expected  something  like  this,  and  at  his  words,  she 
quickly  left  the  room,  ran  down  to  the  kitchen,  and,  as  soon  as 
she  got  there,  sat  down  and  burst  into  tears.  She  stayed  in 
there,  her  head  buried  in  her  hands  and  her  heart  full  of  anguish 
and  sorrow  for  poor  little  Raoul,  for  a  long  time. 

As  soon  as  she  left  the  room,  Mr.  Bourdullier  stormed  out  and 
downstairs  to  his  study  where  he  took  up  his  interrupted  cal- 
culations. But  he  could  no  longer  calculate;  there  was  some- 
thing the  matter  with  him.  He  drew  his  big  chair  up  to  the  fire, 
and  tried  to  work  there;  but,  no,  it  was  impossible.  He  slowly 
fell  into  a  sort  of  mental  lethargy,  and,  as  he  sat  watching  the 
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fire,  he  saw  in  the  glowing  coals  another  Christmas  Eve  twenty- 
five  years  ahead. 

"Papa,  mamma,  come  help  me  to  hang  up  my  stocking  for 
Santa  Claus."  The  child  that  spoke  was  a  little  chap,  five  years 
or  so,  old.  At  his  summons  a  young  man  and  a  beautiful  young 
lady  came  from  the  next  room,  and  helped  the  child  to  hang  up 
his  little  stocking.  As  the  young  man  was  holding  the  child  up, 
he  turned  to  his  wife,  yet  keeping  his  face  hidden,  and  said:  "I 
said  that  once  to  my  father,  and  he  told  me  to  run  away."  The 
Httle  fellow  heard  this,  turned,  kissed  his  father  and  said:  "I'z 
glad  oo'z  not  like  that,  papa." 

The  father  turned  about  and  smiled  at  his  wife;  and  for  the 
first  time  Mr.  Bourdullier  saw  that  it  was  his  son.  He  started, 
woke  up,  and  all  at  once  realized  what  had  happened  and  where 
he  was.  He  did  not  need  to  think  what  to  do,  his  dream  had 
done  this  for  him.  He  hurried,  with  a  changed  heart,  toward  the 
kitchen,  and  found  Bessie  there  weeping.  As  he  came  in  she 
looked  up  with  red  eyes,  and  when  she  saw  him  she  involuntarily 
started  and  asked:  "What  has  happened?" 

It  was  his  turn  to  start;  she  seemed  so  surprised  at  something, 
and  he  felt  so  differently,  under  her  scrutiny,  than  he  had  before. 
He  answered  her  question  by  saying:  "I've  had  a  dream.  I 
apologize  to  you.  Will  you  go  out  with  me,  and  show  me  what  to 
buy  for  Raoul?" 

He  was  so  changed  that  she  did  not  think  at  all  of  the  reason, 
but  ran  quickly,  got  her  hat  and  coat,  and  soon  was  off  with  him 
on  their  way  to  one  of  the  big  city  stores,  which  luckily  was  still 
open.  They  walked  to  it!  Mr.  Bourdullier  walked!  And  in  the 
crisp  night  air  he  felt  invigorated;  an  almost  unknown  feeling  to 
him. 

When  they  reached  the  store,  Bessie  showed  him  many  toys  — 
delights  to  a  child  of  Raoul's  age  —  and  Mr.  Bourdullier  bought 
them,  and  in  doing  so,  felt  as  he  had  never  felt  before.  He  smiled 
at  the  poor,  tired  girls  at  the  various  counters,  and  if  there  were 
any  change  to  be  gotten,  he  didn't  even  wait  for  it,  but  merely 
told  the  girl  that  it  was  hers!  Such  a  transformation!  Why,  the 
day  before  he  would  have  waited  ten  minutes  for  a  penny!  He 
felt  the  eagerness  to  buy  of  a  school-child  spending  his  first  five- 
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cent  piece  on  licorice.  By  eleven  o'clock  he  had  bought,  under 
Bessie's  eager  guidance,  so  much  that  he  had  to  hail  a  taxi  to 
carry  the  things  home.  As  they  alighted,  he  paid  the  fare,  and 
gave  the  driver  two  dollars,  telling  him  it  was  for  his  Christmas. 
In  doing  so,  and  in  seeing  the  happy  expression  which  came  over 
the  face  of  that  cold-looking  man,  he  felt  a  sort  of  internal  glow 
of  warmth  which  made  him  feel  happier  than  he  had  felt  in  a 
long  while. 

Then  he  and  Bessie,  loaded  down  with  toy  trains  and  tracks, 
little  automobiles  and  other  mechanical  toys,  three  teddy- 
bears  of  assorted  sizes,  a  large  Naoh's  Ark,  and  numerous  other 
things,  climbed  up  to  the  room  in  which  hung  the  little  stocking. 
When  they  had  piled  in  it,  and  around  it,  the  numerous  bundles, 
Mr.  Bourdullier  thanked  Bessie,  apologized  again,  and  asked  her 
if  she  would  please  remain  in  the  household.  She  assented,  and 
they  parted:  she  happier  than  usual,  he  happier  than  ever. 

The  next  morning,  little  Raoul  got  up  with  the  sun,  and  when 
he  saw  the  presents  —  oh,  how  happy  he  was!  He  wanted  to 
show  what  Santa  Claus  had  brought  him,  and,  at  eight  o'clock, 
could  wait  no  longer,  but  hurried  towards  his  father's  room. 

Just  at  the  door  he  stopped  and  (bad  boy!)  listened.  His 
father  was  calling  some  one  on  the  telephone.  He  heard  him 
say:  "Is  Mrs.  Bourdullier  there?"  His  mother?  He  hadn't 
heard  her  talked  about  in  ever  so  long.  Then  he  heard:  " Happy 
Christmas,  Marie!  May  I  see  you  some  time  to-day  —  good, 
say  for  lunch?  —  Oh,  just  something  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
—  yes,  something  I  want  to  tell  you  .  All  right  —  good- 
bye." 

He  did  not  understand  this,  and  so  dismissed  it  from  his  mind, 
and  skipped  in  to  his  father,  calling:  "Oh,  papa,  papa!  You 
were  wrong,  very  wrong.  There  is  a  Santa  Claus  —  come  and 
see  what  he  brought  me." 

And  his  father  took  him  up  in  his  arms,  kissed  him,  and  said: 
"Yes,  dear  son,  I  know  now  there  is  a  Santa  Claus." 

Trebor  Setab 


A  Life  for  a  Life 


To  PIERRE  ALARS,  the  world  seemed  very  bright.  Plow- 
ing his  little  field  with  the  crude,  rough  share  of  his  own 
making,  he  was  very  cheerful.  And  why  should  he  not 
be?  Had  he  not  a  wife,  a  good  wife,  and  two  children  who 
waited  for  him  at  nightfall  in  the  little  hut  by  the  field,  and 
the  fine  ox,  which  his  brother  Artol  had  just  given  him.  He  and 
his  brother  had  both  been  successful  this  year.  When  the  need 
presented  itself  for  an  exchange  of  some  article  needed,  the  other 
gave  it  to  him.  In  this  way  the  two  had  gotten  along  more 
quickly.  The  long,  hard  winter  with  its  biting  cold  and  glisten- 
ing, treacherous  snow  and  ice,  had  passed,  and  neither  of  the  two 
brothers  had  been  forced  into  trouble  by  it.  It  was  good  to  be 
living.  Why,  this  ox,  this  fine  beast,  was  just  what  he  had 
needed.  The  crude  sign,  or  mark,  which  Artol  had  cut  into  the 
horn,  showing  its  owner,  had  not  been  changed.  Why  should  it? 
They  were  both  brothers,  and  if  Artol  needed  the  animal,  he 
asked  for  it.  That  was  all.  The  two  crosses  and  arrow  need 
not  be  changed. 

As  he  plowed,  he  watched  a  man  slowly  walking  towards  him 
on  the  road.  Instead  of  passing  Pierre  he  turned  and  stepped 
into  the  field.  Dressed  in  a  nice  suit  of  colored  velvets,  with  his 
feathered  cap,  he  seemed  entirely  out  of  place  in  the  freshly 
plowed  ground.  Pierre  recognized  him.  He  was  a  neighbor. 
Not  a  peasant,  but  one  of  the  higher  servants  of  the  Marquis, 
that  feared  and  hated  enemy  of  the  honest  peasant.  What  did 
this  man  want  of  him,  Pierre  Alars,  a  poor,  hard-working  peasant 
neighbor?   He  was  soon  to  learn. 

The  richly  dressed  servant  looked  at  him  a  moment,  and  then 
in  a  loud,  arrogant  voice  cried: 

"That  ox  which  you  are  driving  is  not  yours.  I  wish  to  take 
it.   It  belongs  to  the  Marquis,  and  has  been  stolen." 

"But,  good  sir,  you  are  mistaken.  My  good  brother  Artol 
gave  me  the  ox.   It  is  mine." 

"Oh!  Then  he  stole  it!  Well,  that  makes  no  difference.  The 
beast  shall  go  with  me." 
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"It  is  mine,  neighbor!   Do  you  not  see  the  mark  on  the  horn? 
Is  it  not  a  double  cross  and  a  dart?" 
The  man  looked  and  laughed. 

"You  are  clever,  but  the  animal  goes  with  me.  Now  take  it 
out  of  the  harness,  and  be  quick.   I  am  in  a  hurry.  " 

To  this  command  Pierre  paid  no  attention.  The  servant,  now 
angry,  seized  the  whip  and  struck  the  peasant  across  the  face, 
leaving  a  deep,  red  mark.  Pierre,  in  a  fury,  jumped  upon  the 
man  and  struck  him  with  his  clenched  fist.  The  man  lay  senseless 
on  the  ground.  Pierre  lifted  him  on  his  shoulder,  took  him  to 
the  road,  and  dropped  him  there;  then  he  went  back  to  his  plow. 

The  next  day,  a  body  of  horsemen  came  riding  across  the 
field.  Pierre  Alars  was  not  in  the  little  hut,  nor  was  he  in  the 
field.  The  leader,  with  a  curse,  angrily  ordered  the  men  to  search 
the  woods. 

Then  came  a  cruel  hunt  for  the  poor  peasant.  The  neighbors, 
all  hating  the  Marquis,  had  made  themselves  into  a  society  for 
defense.  They  could  not  support  a  guard;  but  they  could  help 
each  ether,  and  aid  one  in  trouble.  So  Pierre  was  concealed 
and  hidden,  in  caves,  in  cellars,  and  in  the  forest.  But  such  a 
chase  could  not  last  long.  The  horsemen  were  thorough,  and 
after  days  of  search  the  peasant  was  found  in  a  little  cave, 
dragged  forth,  and  taken,  struggling,  to  the  castle.  The  Marquis 
himself  took  upon  himself  the  pleasure  of  killing  the  man  and 
shot  him  in  the  castle  yard.  Thus  ended  one  of  the  Marquis's 
attempts  to  secure  cattle  for  himself. 

That  night,  in  a  little  cave  some  distance  from  the  group  of 
farms,  eighteen  men  gathered, —  the  members  of  the  society. 
They  were  not  wicked,  cruel  pirates  of  Spain;  they  were  not 
vicious  Turks  or  Bedouins;  they  were  a  band  of  simple-minded 
peasants  who  had  formed  this  league  for  protection.  Under  the 
flickering  light  of  a  pine  torch  they  sat.  One  of  the  men  arose. 
The  others  immediately  hushed  their  excited  talk,  and  they 
listened. 

"  Neighbors,  one  of  us  is  missing  —  Pierre  Alars.  We  all  know 
where  he  has  gone.  The  Marquis  himself  has  shot  him  for  sport. 
The  Marquis  had  no  just  cause  to  do  this  wicked  deed.  Shall 
we  submit  to  such  a  cruel  act?" 
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Immediately  the  cave  was  filled  with  voices  of  indignation. 
But  one  remained  silent,  grief  showing  on  his  face.  One  of  the 
peasants  arose,  and  in  his  deep  voice  said: 

"We  have  endured  these  attacks  by  the  Marquis  for  a  long 
time  too  long.  We  shall  avenge  our  comrade's  death.  But  we 
cannot  all  help.  One  man  can  do  it.  He  shall  be  selected  by  lot." 

The  others  assented  immediately  and  ceased  their  chatter 
only  while  the  man  spoke. 

The  leader  pointed  to  a  jar  on  the  ground. 

"In  that  jar  are  seventeen  white  disks  and  one  black  one. 
Each  shall  draw  one  disk  from  the  jar.  The  man  drawing  the 
black  one  shall  avenge  Pierre  Alar's  death.  He  shall  do  so  before 
three  days  have  passed.   Should  he  fail,  another  will  go." 

The  peasants  stepped  slowly  up  to  the  jar,  and  each  withdrew 
one  disk.  There  was  no  sound  now,  except  the  chink  of  the 
disks  and  the  shuffling  of  feet  as  the  men  passed  by. 

Artol  Alars,  the  silent  member  of  the  group,  was  the  last  to 
take  a  disk.  He  walked  silently  to  the  jar,  thrust  his  hand  in, 
and  drew  out  —  the  black  disk. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken.  The  men  quietly  stepped  out  into  the 
inky  darkness.  Artol  Alars,  as  he  stumbled  home  over  the 
ground,  vowed  that  he  would  not  fail. 

On  the  second  morning  following  the  meeting  in  the  cave, 
Artol  arose  as  usual,  and  went  out  into  the  fields  to  plow.  Yet 
there  was  something  in  his  face  which  had  not  been  there  the 
day  before.  For  in  the  castle  of  the  Marquis,  that  very  morning, 
the  servants  had  found  the  lifeless  form  of  their  master,  undis- 
turbed save  for  a  short,  sharp-pointed  knife-thrust  through  his 
heart.  And  on  the  handle  of  the  knife  were  rudely  cut  two 
crosses  and  an  arrow.  Artol  Alars  had  not  failed.  Pierre  Alars 
was  avenged,  and  the  Marquis  had  paid  —  a  life  for  a  life. 


John  Esty 


The  Tablet  of  Green  Marble 


IT  was  now  the  twenty-fifth,  three  weeks  after  the  date  when 
Sebastian  should  have  returned.  When  he  left,  he  said  he 
would  be  back  in  eighteen  months,  and  that  year  and  a 
half  had  ended  on  the  first.  Of  course  I  know  that  anyone  who 
goes  into  the  interior  of  Bolivia  is  bound  to  meet  with  innumer- 
able delays;  but  yet,  something  inside  me  prompted  me  to  be 
uneasy  about  him,  and  I  couldn't  resist  the  feeling  that  something 
disastrous  was  going  to  happen,  or  had  happened.  I  knew  that 
the  interior  of  Bolivia  was  a  land  of  fever  and  death,  and,  in 
spite  of  all  the  precautions  which  he  could  take,  I  knew  that 
there  was  still  some  danger  of  disease.  Daily  I  reproached  my- 
self for  having  let  him  go  at  all ;  for  now  I  realized  that  his  quest 
for  "The  city  of  marble  in  the  forest,"  as  the  old  man  had  called 
it,  when,  on  his  death-bed,  he  begged  Sebastian  to  go  and  find 
what  he  had  discovered,  might  have  been  futile;  that  the  old 
explorer,  in  his  delirium,  might  have  imagined  what  he  said  he 
had  seen;  and  thus  Sebastian's  life  might  have  been  thrown  away 
by  the  mistaken  testimony  of  that  dying  man. 

I  was  thinking  these  thoughts  over  in  my  troubled  mind  at 
breakfast  that  morning,  when  suddenly  there  was  a  heavy 
pounding  at  the  door.  I  went  hurriedly  and  opened  it,  and 
there,  standing  before  me,  saw  an  Indian  streaming  with  sweat, 
and  panting  as  if  he  had  no  breath  left  in  his  body.  Before  I 
could  speak,  he  thrust  a  crumpled  piece  of  paper  into  my  hand, 
and  gasped:  "Read  it!" 

Flattening  it  out,  I  started  with  joy;  it  was  in  Sebastian's 
handwriting!  But  my  first  joy  w^as  banished  when  I  read  it.  It 
said: 

"In  the  name  of  God  hurry,  or  it  may  be  too  late!  I 
have  'the  fever'.  I  am  at  Topo.  The  bearer  of  this  letter 
will  take  you  there.  Follow  him,  and  obey  him;  he  will  get 
you  here  as  fast  as  possible.  Do  not  ask  him  any  questions. 
I  found  what  I  wanted.  Hurry!  Hurry!  The  Indian  is 
called   Berenejo.  Hurry! 

"Seb". 
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I  had  hardly  finished  the  letter  before  Berenejo  grabbed  me  by 
the  arm,  and  said:  "Quick!  Rim  and  get  your  hat,  coat,  and 
money.    Hurry!   We  must  catch  the  train." 

I  bolted  upstairs,  threw  a  few  clean  clothes  into  my  bag, 
snatched  from  a  hook  my  hat  and  coat,  and  was  off  for  the  station, 
following  Berenejo.  We  just  got  the  train,  and  were  soon  rolling 
away  from  Antofagasta  toward  Oruro;  away  from  the  seacoast 
of  Chile  toward  the  borders  of  Bolivia. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  300-mile  ride  to  Oruro.  We  rode 
steadily  through  mountainous  country  for  eighteen  hours.  The 
Andes  w^th  their  mighty  snow-covered  peaks  were  in  sight  the 
whole  journey;  yet  not  for  a  moment  did  I  appreciate  the  mar- 
velous beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  scenery.  My  mind  was 
engrossed  in  hopes,  and  prayers,  and  fears  for  Sebastian.  At 
two  in  the  morning  of  the  day  following  our  start,  we  reached 
Oruro. 

I  had  not  slept  since  our  departure,  and  I  felt  I  could  not  sleep 
then,  but  Berenejo  told  me  that  I  had  better  come  with  him  to 
a  house  he  knew  of  where  I  could  get  a  few  hours'  sleep  before  we 
started  at  seven  the  next  morning.  As  soon  as  I  agreed  to  come 
with  him,  he  led  me  to  a  house  on  one  of  the  side  streets.  It  was 
the  hotel  of  Oruro.  After  much  trouble  I  was  able  to  get  a  cot, 
and  on  this  I  threw  myself,  full  dressed,  to  snatch  a  bit  of  much- 
needed  rest. 

At  six  the  next  morning  I  was  awakened  by  Berenejo,  and, 
after  a  little  something  to  eat,  we  hurried  to  the  station  and 
boarded  the  train  for  Hayi.  The  scenery  along  Lake  Aullagar 
and  the  Carabana  Andes  was  more  superb  than  any  I  had  seen 
the  day  before.  But  again  I  did  not  appreciate  it,  only  praying 
that  the  journey  might  hasten  to  its  close.  It  did  end  at  last, 
but  it  was  a  long  time  to  me. 

Not  long  after  two  o'clock  we  reached  Hayi.  From  here  it  was 
a  ride  of  almost  thirty  miles  to  Topo  through  the  famous  Uncuul 
Pass  between  the  two  great  peaks  Huaina  Potosi  and  Illumani, 
each  more  than  twenty  thousand  feet  high.  As  soon  as  we 
arrived  in  Hayi,  Berenejo  procured  two  horses,  which  he  said 
had  been  previously  hired,  so  that  there  would  be  no  delay  in 
our  reaching  Topo.   On  these  animals  we  started  the  last  stage 
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of  our  journey.  The  road,  or  rather  the  path,  which  we  followed 
was  steep  and  long.  For  the  first  half  of  our  journey  we  steadily 
climbed  up,  until  we  reached  a  high  ridge.  On  the  right  and  the 
left  were  the  mighty  peaks,  shrouded  in  snow;  behind  was  the 
rough  broken  country  through  which  we  had  just  traveled;  and 
in  front  was  more  broken,  desolate  country,  while,  far  away  in 
the  distance,  was  a  mighty  black  spot  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
which  broadened  and  extended,  finally  losing  itself  on  the  far-off 
horizon.  This  spot  showed  the  beginning  of  the  forbidden 
Bolivian  jungle,  home  of  wild  beasts,  and  wilder  and  more  terrible 
diseases,  through  which  Sebastian  must  have  come.  That  black 
smear  put  thoughts  into  my  head  of  misgiving  fear.  I  wondered 
if  we  were  too  late,  and  trembled  lest  we  might  be;  for  with  the 
sinking  sun  four  days  and  nights  had  passed  since  Sebastian  had 
sent  for  me,  and  what  cannot  happen  in  four  days!  With  these 
thoughts  surging  in  my  mind,  I  goaded  my  horse  as  much  as  I 
dared,  and  we  hastened  on,  now  faster  than  before  because  our 
path  lay  down  hill,  or  on  a  level.  Slowly  the  sun  sank;  slowly 
the  great  black  spot  in  the  distance  was  swallowed  up  into  the 
night;  slowly  the  silence  of  the  barren  land  filled  me  with  vague 
fears  and  misgivings.  We  hastened  on,  and  at  last,  at  eight 
o'clock,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  village  —  a  few  lights  and  a 
fire  gleaming  out  of  the  inky  blackness  of  the  sultry  night. 
Berenejo  led  the  way  down  the  narrow  main  street.  Almost  at 
the  end  of  it,  he  turned  to  the  right  and  followed  a  narrow  path 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  until,  in  the  midst  of  a  clump  of 
trees,  we  came  to  a  little  house.  Without  a  moment's  delay, 
Berenejo  dismounted  and  told  me  to  get  off  and  wait  for  him. 

Then  he  entered.  In  the  terrible  blackness  I  waited,  straining 
my  ears  to  catch  any  sound  which  might  come  from  the  house  — 
that  blacker  form  against  the  black  of  the  woods.  At  last  the 
door  opened  and  Berenejo  came  out,  leading  with  him  a  form 
wrapped  in  a  sort  of  cloak.  I  heard  him  whisper  to  it:  "Go  now, 
home;  you  have  done  well  in  keeping  him  alive;  God  and  man 
shall  repay  you."  As  the  figure  disappeared  in  the  dark,  he 
turned  to  me  and  said:  "She  is  my  wife,  Myches.  She  is  faithful 
to  us  both,  for  she  offered  to  take  care  of  him,"  here  he  motioned 
toward  the  house,  "while  I  went  for  you.    She  has  kept  him 
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alive  for  you.  He  is.  now  asleep,  so  enter  softly."  He  opened 
the  door,  let  me  go  in,  and  then  followed,  carefully  and  silently 
clovsing  the  door  after  him. 

The  room  into  which  we  entered  was  about  fifteen  feet  square. 
The  mud-plastered  walls  were  absolutely  bare  of  all  decoration, 
and  little  more  was  in  the  room  itself.  There  was  a  knapsack 
and  a  few  cooking  utensils  lying  in  one  corner;  a  log  standing  on 
end,  on  which  were  a  small  pitcher  and  a  lighted  candle  about 
half  used  up,  in  another;  and  a  cot  placed  so  that  its  head  was 
between  us  and  the  log  table.   That  was  all  the  room  contained. 

As  we  entered,  something  on  the  cot  stirred  a  little,  and  then 
a  voice,  which  sounded  like  an  echo  of  a  voice  I  knew,  a  terrible, 
distorted  echo,  murmured:  "Water!  Water!  When  will  he  come? 
It's  the  last  candle,  and  it  won't  last  long.  W^ater,  dear  Berenejo! 
Hurry,  give  him  this  letter;  bring  him  back  with  you.  Hurry, 
and  once  again  prove  to  me  that  you  are  faithful  —  it  will  be  the 
last  time.    Tell  him  all,  after  I  am  dead  —  nothing,  nothing 

before.   Hurry!   Hurry!  Hur  "   His  voice  had  worked  itself 

up  to  a  dispairing  cry.  Suddenly  he  sat  up  and  opened  his  eyes. 
That  face!  I  shall  never  forget  it!  White,  unshaven,  sunken, 
with  eyes  so  deep  in  their  sockets  that  they  didn't  seem  eyes  at 
all:  that  face  looked  like  a  terrible,  distorted  apparition  of 
Sebastian's,  and  I  trembled  as  I  saw  it  in  the  quivering  Hght  of 
the  candle. 

His  gaze  wandered  about  the  room,  and  then  suddenly  fell  on 
me.  Instantly  his  face  lighted  up,  he  gasped  for  breath,  and 
then  almost  shrieked  out :  "  Oh,  God  be  thanked !  God  be  thanked ! 
You're  here!  Come  near  to  me;  I  must  tell  you  all."  Then  his 
expression  suddenly  changed  and  he  vacantly  stared  about  him, 
muttering:  "The  candle  won't  last  much  longer,  it's  burning  out 
fast,  and  it  is  the  last  one,  the  last  one  —  and  after  that  — 
oblivion!" 

A  terrible  silence  fell  in  the  room  for  a  while,  then  slowly 
Sebastian  straightened  up,  and,  seemingly  with  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  started,  in  a  low  voice,  to  tell  me  the  following  story : 

"A  year  and  a  half  has  passed  since,  with  my  party,  I  left  you. 
We  struggled  through  jungle  and  desert,  down  villages,  up  moun- 
tains, till  at  last  we  came  to  the  Yuracares.   They  have  a  legend 
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among  them  of  a  god.  The  god  they  call  Zuri,  the  changeable, 
and  they  worship  him.  They  worship  him,  for  he  was  once 
mortal.  But  he  turned  divine,  they  say,  by  bathing  in  some- 
thing  Where  am  I?    Let  me  think."    Again  the  terrible 

silence.    "Oh,  yes.    We  traveled  on  and  on,  through  forests; 

through  forests  and  jungles  and  swamps  and  Then  one  day 

we  saw  a  clearing  in  the  forest.  We  found  the  i^mains  of  a 
marble  floor  made  of  blocks  each  twenty  inches  square.  You 
know;  I  told  them  it  was  the  sacred  cubit.  I  knew  there  was 
learning  among  the  Indians!    Near  this,  more  floors  and  ruins, 

all  made  of  blocks  a  cubit  square,  and  of   Walls?  Oh! 

Terror  by  day!  It  fell  and  crushed  them!  Two,  three,  five, — 
seven  dead!  Oh!"  His  voice  had  become  very  animated,  but 
after  the  last  words,  he  groaned,  and  again  the  horrible  silence 
fell  in  the  room.  I  could  hear  my  heart  thump.  Sebastian 
seemed  to  lose  consciousness  for  a  while.  Suddenly  he  looked 
at  the  candle,  shuddered,  and  then  continued:  "Well,  the 
magical  — —  On  we  went,  and  soon  we  found  a  whole  ruined 
city.  It  had  the  perfect  architecture;  the  square  and  the  circle. 
But  most  of  the  roofs  had  fallen  in.  One  hadn't,  God  be  thanked ! 
In  the  middle  of  the  city  was  a  great  building  of  pure  white 
marble.  It  was  a  temple.  They  had  blocked  its  entrance  up, 
but  we  found  it. — Now  altogether;  this  time  it  will  go! — Good! 
We  entered.  It  was  beautiful  to  see.  All  four  walls  were  gold- 
covered  —  real  gold  —  and  the  ceiling  too.  The  floor,  polished 
light  green  marble.  At  each  corner,  a  great  ball  of  lapis-lazuli, 
inscribed  with  peculiar  characters;  so  peculiar.    Like  Sanskrit, 

and  like  ancient  Hebrew,  and  without   In  the  middle  of 

the  room,  on  a  raised  platform  reached  by  green  marble  steps, 
five  of  them,  stood  four  lapis-lazuli  columns,  square,  and  two 
cubits  high.  On  these  a  block  of  highly  polished  dark  green 
marble.  On  it  an  onyx  box,  a  cubit  square,  gilded  on  the  inside. 
In  this  was  a  small  tablet  of  green  marble.   I  took  it  —  Berenejo, 

get  it  for  me,  get  it,  get  it!  We  shut  it  up  again,  the  temple.  

The  fever  killed  them  all  off  one  by  one,  except  Berenejo. 
He  carried  me  the  last  fifty  miles.  But  the  first  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  By  day,  toward  west,  slowly  creeping.  At 
night  " 
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He  stopped  a  moment.  The  silence  fell  upon  the  room. 
Berenejo  quietly  crossed  to  the  knapsack  and  drew  out  a  small 
tablet  of  green  marble,  highly  polished  on  one  side,  with  inscrip- 
tion on  the  other.  There  was  a  slight  movement  in  the  trees 
outside  and  a  very  faint  pufif  of  air  circulated  through  the  room 
and  made  the  candle-light  dance  and  flicker.  Then  all  sound 
stopped.  Sebastian  broke  the  silence  with:  "Can  you  feel  that 
silence?  That's  what  it  was  at  night  when  we  stopped,  and  I 
tried  to  figure  out  the  meaning  of  the  inscription.  God!  They 
were  terrible  long,  noiseless  nights!  Oh!  I  can  see  that  night 
when  at  last  I  got  the  transla  Berenejo,  give  it  to  me." 

His  voice  was  momentarily  becoming  more  animated.  He 
held  out  his  hand  and  tremblingly  took  the  tablet.  His  whole 
frame  was  quivering.  He  adjusted  the  tablet  so  that  the  light 
fell  full  upon  it,  and  then,  in  an  excited  voice,  he  read: 

"The  secret  of  the  god  Zuri,  once  man,  now  divine.  I  can 
change  my  form.  I  attained  this  by  mixing  the  venom  of  asp — " 
his  voice  faltered,  "  the  oil  of  the  rich  —  the  rich  alsra  flower,  and 
most  im  —  important  of  all  the  ju  —  juice  of  —  of  the  r  —  r  — 
red  " 

The  tablet  fell  to  the  floor  and  smashed,  a  fitful  gust  of  wind 
extinguished  the  candle,  Sebastian  fell  back  lifeless  on  the  bed, 
and  far  off  in  the  silent  forest  a  jackal  howled  dismally. 


Robert  C.  Bates 


What  Happened  at  Bhriji 


{Continued  from  the  November  Number) 

THE  next  morning  I  awoke  about  eight  o'clock,  and,  on 
arriving  downstairs,  I  found  that  Jack  must  have  already- 
had  his  breakfast,  for  there  were  a  few  soiled  dishes  on 
the  table.  Jack  was  nowhere  about,  and  I  began  to  wonder 
where  he  was.  I  began  to  wonder  about  a  number  of  things, 
while  I  prepared  and  ate  a  small  breakfast,  and  by  the  time  I  had 
finished  eating  I  felt  in  need  of  some  fresh  air  to  clear  out  my 
brain;  so  I  decided  to  walk  up  to  the  temple,  both  to  satisfy  my 
curiosity  to  see  what  was  in  it,  and  to  give  myself  some  exercise. 

The  path  up  to  the  tem.ple  led  off  to  the  left  just  at  the  end  of 
the  street,  and  steadily  rose  until  it  reached  the  level  of  the 
entrance  of  the  cave.  Then  it  turned  abruptly  to  the  right  and 
followed  a  narrow  ledge  for  almost  a  hundred  feet  until  it  reached 
an  opening  about  ten  feet  by  thirty,  which  w^as  in  front  of  the 
entrance  of  the  temple. 

The  lion-columns  which  I  had  seen  the  evening  before,  were 
beautifully  carved,  to  the  very  finest  detail,  and  they  were  to  me 
almost  miracles,  for  it  was  hard  for  me  to  imagine  the  persever- 
ance it  took  to  carve  those  animals  out  of  the  solid  rock  with  the 
crude  implements  they  must  have  had  in  those  ancient  times. 
From  carefully  looking  at  these  columns,  I  went  into  the  first 
room.  It  was  quite  large,  and  rough-hewn.  The  roof  was 
rough  and  entirely  unfinished;  the  walls,  aside  from  a  few  little 
spots  where  there  was  writing,  were  in  the  same  condition;  but 
the  floor  was  smoothed  and  highly  polished  —  so  highly  polished 
that  it  reflected  the  ceiling.  In  the  middle  of  the  back  wall  was 
a  roughly  hewn  hole  about  six  feet  in  height,  which  was  the 
entrance  to  the  second  room. 

I  went  through  it,  and  as  I  first  entered  the  room  I  felt  an 
unpleasant  feeling  of  terror  and  av/e.  It  was  about  the  same 
size  as  the  first  room,  but  far  from  being  crude  or  undecorated, 
it  was  a  mass  of  decorations.  The  four  walls  and  the  ceiling 
were  carved  and  literally  covered  with  figures  of  every  kind  and 
description.  There  were  animals  in  every  imaginable  position, 
and  there  were  people  in  every  conceivable  attitude.    But  what 
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made  the  room  really  grewsome  and  weird  was  a  lamp  hung 
from  the  center  of  the  ceiling.  This  lamp  was  of  gold  with  three 
separate  jewelled  spouts,  out  of  which  wicks  protruded.  These 
burned  with  a  greenish-white  light,  and  the  oil  which  was  in  the 
lamp  must  have  been  perfumed,  for  the  air  was  heavy  and 
scented  with  a  sweet  odor  such  as  burning  attar  of  roses, 
mixed  with  sweet  balsam.  The  sickish  glare  which  illuminated 
every  corner  of  the  room  made  the  figures  stand  out  against  their 
own  shadows,  and  created  a  very  weird  effect. 

In  the  middle  of  the  back  wall  there  was  another  entrance,  like 
that  of  the  first,  but  this  was  ornately  carved,  and  was  hung  with 
a  heavy  black  curtain,  which  presented  a  forbidding  appearance, 
and  seemed  almost  to  say  in  words:  "Thou  shalt  not  enter  here." 
I  felt  as  if  there  was  a  great  weight  on  my  mind  and  soul,  and 
that  something  disastrous  would  happen  if  I  didn't  shake  that 
weight  off ;  and  so  I  turned  and  started  to  go.  There  was  a  step 
behind  me  and  as  I  turned  it  seemed  as  though  I  saw  a  hideous, 
malign  face  withdraw  behind  the  curtain  —  I  am  certain  that 
the  curtain  moved!  Naturally  I  was  frightened,  and  it  wasn't  very 
long  before  I  was  hurrying  toward  the  village.  As  I  burst  into 
the  house,  I  found  Jack  reading  in  the  same  room  in  which  the 
old  lady  had  questioned  me  the  day  before.  As  soon  as  I  entered 
he  hurriedly  put  the  book  he  was  reading  in  his  pocket  and,  in 
the  most  amicable  manner  possible,  asked  me  if  I  didn't  want  to 
eat  lunch,  and  then,  about  three  o'clock,  go  and  see  San's  house. 
I  assented,  and  we  went  into  the  dining-room. 

Our  meal  was  simple,  and  not  long,  but  I  enjoyed  it  immensely, 
and  particularly  because  Jack  was  as  talkative  and  entertaining 
as  he  used  to  be  when  I  first  met  him.  There  was  a  great  change 
in  his  manner,  and  secretly  I  wondered  whether  he  really  de- 
served my  suspicions.  He  seemed,  however,  to  have  something 
on  his  mind  continually,  for,  though  he  talked  a  great  deal,  yet 
he  always,  whenever  I  spoke,  would  drop  into  a  sort  of  dream,  and 
pucker  his  brows  as  if  he  were  thinking  of  something.  I  noticed 
this,  and  asked  him  what  was  troubling  him.  At  first  he  evaded 
my  question,  but  finally  he  said  this: 

"  I  am  wondering  whether  there  ever  was  a  San,  or  a  murderer, 
or  a  murder.    I  know  all  the  natives  believe  it  —  and  yet  any 
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person  of  influence  could  get  his  remains  worshipped  by  having 
his  relatives,  after  his  death,  tell  the  story  of  a  murder,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  and  think  what  satisfaction  it  would  be  for  his 
family!  Now  I  intend  to  find  out  if  there  was  such  a  person; 
will  you  help  me?" 

I  could  hardly  vsay  no;  and  so  I  assented.  A  smile  of  satis- 
faction came  over  his  face. 

"Good!"  he  said.  "Now,  to-night  we'll  go  and  look  into 
the  sarcophagus  of  the  supposed  San  —  and  see  if  there  is  a  body 
there  or  not." 

The  thought  that  I  had  to  help  open  a  coffin  rather  took  me 
aback,  but  I  had  said  I  should  do  it,  and  I  would  not  take  back 
my  word. 

After  lunch,  time  went  quickly,  and  soon  it  was  three  o'clock. 
We  strolled  down  the  street,  and  once  more  stopped  in  front  of 
the  house  where  I  had  gotten  the  old  lady  the  day  before.  This 
time  there  was  no  knocking  needed,  for  she  was  waiting  just 
inside  the  gate.  When  she  saw  us  she  showed  great  deference, 
especially  to  Jack,  who  at  first  held  back  and  seemed  not  to  want 
to  even  enter  the  gate.  But  he  straightened  up,  clenched  his 
fists,  in  seeming  determination,  and  then  hurriedly  entered  the 
house,  following  the  little  woman.  I  went  in  last,  and,  as  soon  as 
I  was  in,  the  door  shut  behind  me  and  we  found  ourselves  in  a  hall 
with  a  small  window  at  one  end.  On  the  left,  in  the  middle  of 
the  hall,  was  a  curtain  of  black,  and  it  was  facing  this  that  we 
were  told  to  stand.  Suddenly  the  light  from  the  little  window 
was  shut  out,  the  curtain  was  parted,  and  then  in  front  of  us  was 
a  room  I  shall  never  forget.  There  was  a  very  dull  light  coming 
in  through  a  large  window  which  had  been  boarded  up  from  the 
outside,  and  the  light  only  lit  up  a  portion  of  the  room.  It 
showed  a  table  in  the  center,  covered  with  scattered  papers  and 
books,  some  of  which  had  fallen  on  the  floor.  On  each  side  of  the 
table  was  a  chair,  one  broken  and  the  other  upturned.  The 
queer-patterned  rug  was  displaced  and  wrinkled.  A  large 
porcelain  vase  lay  broken  in  the  corner,  and  the  teak-wood  stand 
on  which  it,  evidently,  once  had  stood,  had  been  violently  hurled 
against  the  wall,  for  it  lay  broken  on  the  floor  below  a  hole  in  the 
plaster,  out  of  which  one  of  its  legs  portruded.   Starting  at  this 
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hole,  which  was  within  six  inches  of  the  floor,  and  running  up  to 
the  ceiHng,  was  a  pecuHar  irregular  crack  an  inch  or  so  in  width 
which  was  scarred,  on  either  side,  as  with  fire.  Everything  in 
the  room  gave  evidence  of  a  struggle,  but  each  object  was  so 
covered  with  dust  and  cobwebs  that  the  struggle  must  have 
taken  place  a  long  time  ago  indeed. 

As  the  curtain  parted  and  showed  this  gloomy  spectacle,  I  felt 
Jack's  muscles  tighten.  I  heard  him  gasp,  and,  as  he  grasped 
my  arm  more  tightly,  I  could  feel  his  whole  frame  tremble. 

While  we  stood  there  a  voice  —  slow,  quiet  and  strong  —  broke 
the  silence  with  these  words:  "This  is  the  room  where  blessed 
San  was  murdered;  that  is  the  room  I,  Millerie,  saw  the  mur- 
derer in;  that  is  the  room  where  I  saw  Kantejorham's  ring 
wrested  from  my  husband's  finger;  and  that  is  the  room  where, 
long,  long  ago,  I  swore  my  revenge.  And  may  Kantejorham,  who 
is  my  patron  saint,  my  only  hope,  help  me  to  kill  of  fright  him 
who  killed  my  life  with  his  whose  tomb  is  on  the  hill !  So  let  my 
prayer  be,  ever,  and  forever!"  The  curtain  fell  together.  The 
door  opened  almost  at  the  same  time,  and  Millerie  stood  by  it 
bowing  and  making  a  sign  that  we  should  go  out. 

At  first  Jack  stood  rooted  to  the  spot,  with  terror  plainly 
written  on  his  colorless  face.  Suddenly  he  laughed  an  awful, 
prolonged  laugh  —  a  laugh  of  terror,  tinged  with  the  smallest 
touch  of  defiance,  and  a  laugh  which  I  had  never  heard  him  give 
before — and  suddenly  he  tottered,  straightened  up,  and  rushed 
out  of  the  house. 

V 

Until  sunset  I  did  not  see  Jack  for  he  kept  himself  in  his  room 
and  locked  his  door.  And  I  was  just  as  glad  not  to  see  him,  for 
with  the  scene  in  San's  house  all  my  former  suspicions  poured 
back  into  my  soul  with  twofold  strength.  But  fate  seemed  to 
have  planned  that  I  should  see  the  whole  affair  to  the  end,  for 
just  as  the  sun  was  sinking,  and  a  peculiar  orange  glow  spread 
over  the  sky,  Jack  came  into  my  room.  He  seemed  outwardly 
perfectly  calm,  but  he  was  hiding  some  pent-up  emotion  I  knew, 
for  his  hands  were  ever  nervously  clasping  and  unclasping,  and 
he  was  continually  twisting  his  ring.  I  tried  to  keep  my  feelings 
hidden  but  they  must  have  shown  somewhere,  for  Jack  looked 
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at  me,  and  then  asked  if  I  was  still  willing  to  keep  my  promise, 
and  go  to  the  temple.  Something  inside  of  me  told  me  to  say  yes, 
though  I  did  not  want  to,  and  I  did.  Soon  we  were  on  our  way 
up  to  the  temple.  When  we  reached  the  entrance  it  was  quite 
dark,  and  the  moon  shone  into  the  first  room  with  singular 
brightness.  Jack  looked  at  it  and  then  shaking  his  head  said: 
"The  evening  star  sank  too  early  —  to-night  ends  the  dry  season, 
and  that  means  a  storm." 

Then  he  turned,  and  we  entered  the  temple.  The  first  room 
was  weird  with  the  moonlight  streaming  in  and  falling  in  four 
wide,  irregular  bands  on  the  polished  floor. 

When  we  entered  the  second  room  I  experienced  the  same 
unpleasant  feeling  of  terror  and  awe  that  I  had  in  the  morning, 
but  Jack  did  not  give  me  time  to  really  see  the  room  again,  for  he 
crossed  it  hurriedly  and,  pulling  aside  the  curtain,  beckoned  to 
me  to  follow.  On  entering,  I  found  that  I  was  in  an  enormous 
oblong  room.  The  walls  were  polished  and  absolutely  smooth 
and  without  a  single  crack  or  flaw  of  any  kind.  The  ceiling  and 
floor  were  also  of  the  same  flawlessness.  In  the  very  center  of 
the  room  was  a  geat  block  of  stone  polished  like  the  room.  This 
was  the  sarcophagus.  Jack  hurriedly  went  over  to  it,  and  leaned 
over  it  in  careful  scrutinization.  All  the  time  his  hands  were 
ever  nervously  clasping  and  unclasping,  and  his  ring  was  off  his 
finger  and  on  it  in  regular  succession.  As  he  leaned  over  the 
sarcophagus  he  made  a  weird  figure  in  the  light  which  came  in 
from  the  second  room  and  fell  in  a  broad  band  directly  across  the 
room.  Then  he  beckoned  again  to  me,  and  when  I  came  to  him 
he  told  me  to  give  a  push  with  him  at  the  top  of  the  sarcophagus. 
But  no  sooner  were  the  words  out  of  his  mouth  than  a  voice, 
which  sounded  like  a  man's  voice,  came  out  of  the  air  and  said: 
"Erjai  essi  —  kalleran  erjaie!"*  three  times.  The  first  time, 
Jack  straightened  up,  and  there  was  a  little  metallic  clang  on  the 
floor;  the  second  time  all  the  blood  rushed  to  his  face  and  then, 
surging  out,  left  it  colorless;  and  the  third  time,  he  graspd  the 
edge  of  the  sarcophagus  for  support  and  then  steadying  himself, 
shouted:  "I  defy  Kantejorham!"  and  rushed  out  of  the  room. 


*The  just  shall  receive  justice. 
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I  ran  after  him  and  we  had  gotten  almost  down  to  the  village 
when  suddenly  he  stopped  short  and  almost  shouted  aloud: 
"Great  God  —  my  ring!" 

I  had  caught  up  to  him,  and  as  he  said  this  he  turned  and  said: 
"Come  back  with  me  —  I  can't  go  alone!" 

I  said:  "Never  shall  I  return  to  that  tomb!" 

"You  shall  —  and  now  too,"  he  said  in  a  menacing  tone,  and, 
lifting  me  up,  he  started  carrying  me  up  the  ascent.  My  struggles 
were  in  vain,  for  his  powerful  arms  held  me  fast.  Our  progress 
was  slow,  for  I  impeded  him  as  much  as  possible,  but  slowly  and 
surely  we  approached  the  top.  All  the  way  up  he  had  been 
muttering  to  himself,  as  if  in  a  frenzy:  "It's  coming,  coming  — 
God!  I  must  have  my  ring,  it  is  my  good  luck,  my  life.  Oh,  if  the 
storm  should  come  before  I  get  it  —  God  in  heaven  it  will!  It's 
coming,  it's  coming,  it's  coming!  Yes  —  curse  San  —  curse  him. 
Why  wouldn't  he  give  me  that  ring!" 

As  he  spoke  of  the  storm  there  was  a  low  rumble  behind  us 
and,  looking  back,  I  saw  a  great  whirling  cloud  approaching. 
Before  we  were  three-quarters  of  the  way  up,  the  heavens  were 
covered  with  low,  scurrying  clouds  and  as  we  reached  the  temple 
the  storm  broke  with  a  mighty  thunder-clap  and  a  flash  of  light- 
ning which  split  the  clouds  in  two  parts. 

He  rushed  into  the  second  room  and,  as  he  reached  the  door 
in  the  farther  wall,  there  was  a  mighty  crash,  a  flash  of  lightning, 
and  the  wall  of  the  third  room  —  I  could  see  it  through  the 
door  —  was  covered  with  a  flame,  and  suddenly  an  irregular 
crack  appeared,  about  an  inch  wide  and  scarred  on  the  edges  as 
with  fire! 

Jack,  as  this  happened,  threw  both  hands  above  his  head,  and 
with  a  cry  of  "God!  God!  Oh,  God!"  which  I  heard  above  the 
roar  of  the  thunder-clap,  he  fell  on  his  face,  and  rolled  over.  His 
face  was  set  and  colorless,  his  eyes  astare,  his  mouth  wide  open, 
and  his  hands  seeming  to  clutch  the  polished  stone  floor. 

Just  then  a  figure  ran  past  me  —  it  was  Millerie.  She  rushed 
to  the  body,  looked  at  it,  and  then  with  a  shriek,  more  terrible 
and  sharp  than  I  had  ever  heard  before,  she  fell  on  her  knees 
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before  the  sarcophagus  and  cried:  "San!  San!  thou  art  revenged 
—  Kantejorham!  Kantejorham  here  is  thy  ring  —  Millerie's  vow 
is  fulfilled  —  the  robber,  the  oppressor,  the  murderer  is  killed  — 
gods  in  heaven  be  praised!"  and  the  old  lady  fell,  dead  of  emotion 
and  joy! 

Robert  C.  Bates 


The  Silent  Mystery 


SPEAK,  thou  stone-clad,  stoic  monster, 
Tell  of  deeds  of  men  long  silent. 
Art  thou  child  of  gods  or  mortals, 
Symbol  of  the  kind  Osiris, 
Fearsome  sign  of  Re's  great  power, 
Or  only  Imhotep's  vain  longing 
For  the  gods  he  knew  so  slightly? 
What  scenes  hast  thou  seen  enacted 
In  the  soft  Egyptian  moonlight  — 
Kings  and  queens  before  thee  kneeling. 
Worshipping  dim  wind-cooled  outline 
Framed  by  silver-tinted  moonbeams. 
Or  the  slaves  by  daylight  toiling. 
Building  pyramids  of  Gizeh, 
Steal  a  look  of  awesome  worship 
At  thy  now  warm,  sunHt  features 
As  they  cross  the  burning  sands  — 
Speak!  defyer  of  Napoleon; 
Obey  a  call  more  sweet  and  urgent; 
Speak!  for  Thalia  bids  thee  speak. 


J.  C.  Wilson 


Diplomacy — Part  Three 


{Continued) 


I  WO  whole,  happy  months  had  gone  swiftly  by,  and  the 


desert  sun  shone  fiercely  down  on  the  little  green  oasis. 


by  the  river  bank,  which  alone  dared  resist  its  pitiless 
rays.  Within  the  Casa  Bettina,  as  Vera  had  christened  the  tiny 
plot  of  green  which  was  now  defying  the  hitherto  undisputed 
authority  of  the  sun,  all  was  cool  and  quiet.  Behind  a  bank  of 
tropical  vines,  a  tiny  fountain  was  slowly  dripping  with  the 
sound  of  tears,  to  a  hidden  pool.  To  see  the  scene  was  to  be 
reminded  of  the  Egypt  of  the  past.  Two  beautiful  women  in 
cool  silken  draperies  were  gracefully  reclining  on  couches  beside  a 
tiny  pool,  where  countless  goldfishes  swam  lazily  among  the 
lily-pads.  And  two  giant  nubians  were  here  stationed  to  ward 
off  from  the  ladies  any  possible  attack  from  the  fury  of  the  sun. 
One  thing,  however,  spoiled  the  complete  rectitude  of  the  picture. 
A  man,  in  distinctively  London  garments  was  disturbing  the 
tranquility  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  pool,  by  steadily  flicking  off 
cigarette  ashes  into  it. 

"  Gerry!   Do  you  realize  you  are  spoiling  the  picture?" 
"No!  How?" 

"  By  appearing  in  this  pure  Egyptian  setting  dressed  as  if  you 
were  going  to  tea  at  'Self ridge's'." 

"Well?"   What  do  you  want  me  to  do?" 

"Why  don't  you  put  on  one  of  those  Roman  costumes  that  are 
scattered  all  over  the  ball-room.  You  don't  know  how  nice  you'd 
look  in  one  of  them." 

Fifteen  minutes  later  Gerald  appeared,  and  he  certainly  caused 
a  sensation.  No  one  can  possibly  imagine  how  becoming  Roman 
garments  are,  until  he  has  seen  a  tall,  handsome,  athletic  young 
Englishman  in  them.  Indeed,  no  one  is  quite  so  worthy  of  taking 
over  the  magnificent  tradition  of  Rome,  as  is  the  Englishman, 
and  Gerald  Thurston  was  certainly  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
And  as  he  stood  there  for  inspection  before  the  Vera,  the  picture 
was  complete,  and  the  centuries  seemed  to  roll  away. 

"How  perfectly  splendid,  Gerry!"  exclaimed  Betty.  "I  tell 
you  what:  let's  play  history,  and  we'll  beat  the  old  sun  yet. 
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Vera,  you'll  be  Cleopatra.  Gerry,  you'll  be  Antony,  and  I'll  be  — 
what'll  I  be?  I'll  be  Octavius,  sent  to  bring  you  back  before  the 
Roman  Senate!  Wait  till  I  get  a  toga,  or  something." 

As  she  spoke,  she  ran  out  of  the  room,  and  Vera  and  Gerald 
were  left  alone.  Suddenly,  without  warning,  Gerald  approached 
the  couch,  upon  which  the  unsuspecting  girl  was  reclining  in 
perfect  boredom,  either  real  or  feigned.  Leaning  forward,  he 
suddenly  gathered  her  into  his  arms. 

"Gerald  Thurston,  put  me  down  immediately!  Aren't  you 
ashamed  of  yourself?  What  would  your  sister  say  if  she  were  to 
enter  the  room!" 

"Vera  —  Vera!  Can't  you  see  that  I  love  you  —  that  I  can't 
live  without  you?  Can  I  look  at  you  there  alone  in  all  your 
loveliness,  without  the  blood  running  hot  in  my  veins?  After  all, 
I'm  human  —  I'm  a  man,  and  I  love  you,  I  love  you!  Oh,  forgive 
me,  forgive  me!  I  couldn't  help  it!  You  tempted  me,  and  I  love 
you  so!  Tell  me  that  you  love  me,  that  you'll  be  my  wife,  and 
well  go  away  from  all  this  to  Australasia  —  to  America  —  and 
we'll  live,  both  of  us  —  as  you  never  lived  before!" 

Slowly  Vera  moved  away  from  him,  until  the  pond  was  safely 
between  them. 

"Gerald,  you  honor  me  by  asking  me  to  be  your  wife,  but  first 
I  must  know  for  sure  that  you  really  love  me.  I  want  to  be  sure 
that  it  is  more  than  a  wild  passion,  such  as  you  just  now  dis- 
played so  disgustingly.  You  must  do  something  to  prove  your 
love.    Then,  I  might  listen  to  your  protestations." 

"What  can  I  do  to  prove  it?  Tell  me!  Anything  you  say,  and 
I  would  do  it  gladly,  if  it  would  but  give  me  the  chance  to  call 
you  my  wife." 

In  the  glorious  depths  of  her  eyes  there  came  a  sudden  gleam 
which  she  quickly  concealed  again  behind  her  unusual  lashes,  as 
she  listened  to  his  rash  promise.  How  many  men  down  through 
the  ages  have  laid  down  their  poor  hearts  at  the  feet  of  fair 
women,  only  to  be  trampled  underfoot! 

"Gerald,  if  you  really  wish  to  prove  you  love  me,  will  you  take 
me  to-night  down  the  river,  out  into  the  Mediterranean,  in  the 
launch?  Don't  ask  me  why  I  want  to  do  this,  but  will  you  go? 
There  is  danger,  of  course.  We  might  get  shot  at  by  the  English, 
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and  we  might  meet  a  submarine.   But  I  intend  to  go.  Will  you 
go  with  me?" 
"Yes!   I'd  " 

Before  Gerald  could  finish,  Betty  appeared  in  the  doorway, 
garbed  as  a  Roman  Senator,  with  the  toga  gracefully  hanging 
over  one  arm.  Just  then,  a  cry  rang  out,  which  echoed  through 
the  vast  halls,  and  a  minute  later  a  female  servant  rushed  into 
the  room,  wringing  her  hands.  She  bore  the  startling  news  that 
one  of  the  men  had  been  attacked  on  the  river  bank  by  a  croco- 
dile, and  had  been  knocked  senseless  by  a  blow  from  the  beast's 
tail.  So,  without  further  delay,  Gerald  hastened  to  the  poor 
fellow's  aid  and  for  the  present  at  least  all  thought  of  the  pro- 
posed entertainment  was  given  up. 


{To  he  continued  in  the  next  number) 
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Editorials 

As  the  Christmas  season  approaches,  all  the  students  in 
colleges  and  boarding-schools  prepare  for  the  "gayest  time  ever". 
Boys  become  exceptionally  saving,  and  we  learn  that  the  money 
is  being  hoarded,  not  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  fund,  but  for  a  round 
of  theatres  during  the  vacation.  Christmas  this  year,  however, 
is  very  different  from  an^^  Christmas  in  the  past.  Forty  thousand 
of  our  college  friends  have  left  their  work  to  join  the  colors. 
They  are  giving  all  for  their  country.  It  is  certainly  the  duty 
of  the  more  fortunate  students  who  are  under  the  draft  age,  to 
help  in  whatever  way  they  can.  Never  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  there  been  so  much  money  in  existence,  and  never  a 
more  crying  need  for  it.  The  most  popular  charities  are  those 
that  aid  directly  our  own  boys  at  the  front.  Would  it  be  too  much 
of  a  hardship  for  us  to  give  up  some  of  the  many  pleasures  in  order 
that  our  comrades  "over  there"  may  have  a  few  hours  of  bright- 
ness in  their  dreary  lives?  Let  us  try  to  exhibit  this  year  the 
true  and  original  spirit  of  Christmas  —  to  help  those  in  need. 
Cut  down  a  little  on  gifts  to  others  and  on  personal  pleasures 
and  give  a  bit  to  help  make  life  worth  living  for  some  person 
who  is  giving  everything  for  you. 

J.  C.  W. 
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The  Board  regretfully  announces  the  resignation  of  Henry- 
Murray  Goodwin  of  Portland,  Maine,  from  the  position  of 
Managing  Editor.  He  has  filled  his  office  with  exceptional 
efficiency,  and  we  are  extremely  sorry  to  lose  him.  We  are 
pleased,  however,  to  elect  as  his  successor  John  Chapman  Wilson 
of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and  we  hope  that  his  administration 
will  be  a  successful  one. 

We  also  announce  that  through  some  error  the  name  of  Charles 
P.  Fuller  was  included  in  the  list  of  the  board  in  the  November 
issue. 


The  Mirror  in  a  Merry  Mood 


SAVES  WEAR  AND  TEAR  ON  THE  DUSTPAN 
"See  here,  Annie,  don't  you  ever  sweep  under  the  bed?" 
"  I  always  do,  mum.  It's  so  much  easier  than  using  a  dustpan." 

—  Harvard  Lampoon 

EVASIVE  WIFE 
"My  wife  assures  me  she  hasn't  flirted  with  a  single  man  while 
at  the  beach." 

"That's  no  consolation.   These  married  flirts  are  even  worse." 

—  The  Lamb 

BEFORE  AND  AFTER 
Prof:  "Does  the  moon  affect  the  tide?" 
Co-ed:  "No,  sir,  merely  the  untied." — Stanford  Chaparral 

IN  THE  NUDE 
"Do  you  ever  paint  pictures  in  the  nude?" 
"Hardly!  I  usually  wear  a  working-jacket." 

—  California  Pelican 

Mr.  Bore:  "I'm  quite  a  near  neighbor  of  yours  now;  I'm 
living  just  across  the  river." 

Miss  Smart:  "I  just  hope  you'll  drop  in  some  day." 

—  Christian  Register 

'21:  "What  was  the  racket  in  the  shower  last  night?" 
'20:  "Oh,  Jones  was  using  one  of  his  crash  towels." 

—  Stanford  Chaparral 

A  famous  surgeon  met  a  prominent  society  woman  several 
months  after  performing  a  serious  operation  on  her.  He  didn't 
recognize  her  at  first,  but  suddenly  his  face  took  on  a  sign  of 
intelligence  and  he  exclaimed  loudly:  "Oh,  yes,  Mrs.  Rivers; 
I  didn't  recognize  you  with  your  clothes  on." — Nebraska  Awgwan 
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"  Caesar,  my  liege,  thou  art  ill.  Hast  thou  partaken  of  Cassius' 
pickled  persimmon?" 

"Et  tu,  Brute." — Pennslyvania  Punch  Bowl 

Therese,  no  more  shall  I  kiss  you  — 

Brief  the  reason,  by  my  troth, 
Not  for  naught  do  I  dismiss  you  — 

You  love  onions  in  your  broth. 

— Pennsylvania  Punch  Bowl 

There  was  a  swift  kid  at  Bryn  Mawr 
Who  owned  a  big  Stutz  touring  car; 

Paid  her  fine  with  a  grin 

When  the  cop  pulled  her  in, 
And  handed  the  judge  a  cigar. 

— Pennsylvania  Punch  Bowl 

He:  "  I  would  like  to  propose  a  little  toast." 
She:  "Nothin'  doin',  kid!  I  want  a  regular  meal. 

—  Cornell  Widow 

"Pray  let  me  kiss  your  hand,"  said  he 

With  looks  of  burning  love. 
"I  can  remove  my  veil,"  said  she, 

"Much  better  than  my  glove." 

Pennsylvania  Punch  Bowl 

He:  "I  would  kiss  you  if  we  weren't  in  a  canoe." 
She:  "Sir!  Take  me  ashore  immediately." 

— Syracuse  Orange  Peel 
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The  Hand— A  Story 

I 

TAKUTZA,  the  tatooer,  was  sitting  cross-legged  on  the  floor, 
reading.  He  had  laid  aside  his  kimono  and  wore  only  a 
green  loin-cloth,  for  the  heat  of  Tokyo  in  the  summer  of 
1903  was  not  to  be  despised.  The  Serpent,  men  called  him,  and 
little  wonder;  for  from  his  finny  feet  and  tail-like  legs  to  the  shin- 
ing scales  of  his  torso  and  the  dark  green  marking  of  his  smooth, 
round  head  (all  wonders  of  his  art)  he  seemed  a  very  viper.  The 
eyes  set  far  back  in  the  expressionless  face,  above  the  broad, 
flat  nose  and  coarse  mouth,  glittered  small  and  cold.  He  seemed 
coiled  rather  than  sitting. 

A  voice  from  the  next  room  announced  customers.  He  rose, 
and,  putting  on  his  kimono,  stepped  out  to  greet  them.  There 
were  two,  a  tall  brunette,  accompanied  by  a  young  man  in  the 
uniform  of  a  Japanese  ofhcer,  both  evidently  Europeans.  While 
they  were  removing  their  shoes,  preparatory  to  coming  in  on  the 
matting  of  the  house  floor,  the  Serpent  watched  them  with  his 
bright  eyes. .  The  man,  he  concluded  quickly,  was  one  of  a  number 
of  German  officers  engaged  in  training  the  Japanese  troops  at 
that  time,  but  the  woman  was  more  difficult  to  place.  He  could 
not  at  first  determine  whether  she  was  Austrian  or  Russian. 

When  they  had  taken  seats  in  the  studio,  the  officer  gave  the 
tatooer  a  sheet  of  paper  with  a  design  drawn  on  it. 

"I  want  you  to  tatoo  this  on  the  fourth  finger  of  the  lady's 
left  hand  and  mine.  Make  it  very  small  so  that  it  can  be  covered 
by  a  ring." 

The  Serpent  glanced  at  the  drawing. 

"Ah,  yes ;  a  lovers'  knot.  I  make  many  of  those." 
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He  brought  out  his  needles  and  colors  and  squatted  in  front  of 
the  lady.  As  he  took  her  hand  his  eye  fell  on  a  seal  of  carved  jade 
which  hung  by  a  chain  from  her  neck.  He  recognized  the  crest 
of  a  Russian  family  of  the  nobility.  He  twirled  his  needle  in  the 
blue  color  and  began  his  work. 

********** 

n 

The  air  of  the  dugout  was  thick  with  smoke  and  seemed  to  be 
trying  to  hide  the  light  of  a  lantern  which  hung  from  the  low 
roof.  By  its  flickering  flame  a  German  officer  was  examining  a 
tin  cracker  box.  He  fingered  two  holes  in  the  opposite  sides, 
made  by  the  passage  of  a  rifle-bullet. 

"  You  say  you  held  this  above  the  parapet  at  fifty  meters  to  the 
right  of  the  point  where  the  stake  was  driven?"  he  asked  a  soldier 
standing  before  him. 

"Fifty  meters,  sir." 

"  Did  you  take  care  to  have  the  box  square  with  the  trench?" 
"I  did,  sir." 
"That  will  do." 

The  soldier  saluted  and  stepped  out;  the  officer  lifted  another 
tin  box  having  also  marks  of  a  bullet  through  it. 

"Here,"  he  said  softly,  "is  where  Herr  Sharpshooter  made  his 
mistake.  He  should  have  learned  the  difference  between  a  steel 
helmet  and  a  tin  cracker  box.  This  gives  me  my  base  of  fifty 
meters,  and  here  are  my  two  angles.  You  are  at  the  apex  of  my 
triangle,  my  good  friend.  I  have  heard  that  you  must  be  a 
demon,  as  no  human  being  could  be  hidden  in  the  bare  ground 
between  the  lines  of  this  sector.  We  shall  see." 

He  carefully  measured  the  angles  made  by  the  lines  of  the 
bullet-holes  with  the  sides  of  the  tins  and  made  his  calculations  on 
the  back  of  an  envelope. 

"  Now  I  have  you.  So  you  are  in  that  bare  spot  of  ground  after 
all.  Buried,  I  suppose,  all  but  your  gun  and  your  head.  Well, 
you  won't  stay  there  long." 

He  took  three  grenades  in  his  hands  and  stepped  out  of  the 
dugout.  A  cold  gray  dawn  was  just  beginning  to  break  and  the 
parapets  of  the  Russian  trenches  could  be  dimly  seen  from  his 
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lines.  He  paced  off  a  certain  distance.  Then,  taking  a  grenade 
in  his  right  hand,  he  balanced  himself  for  the  throw.  "Now  for 
just  fifteen  meters,  no  more  and  no  less!"  he  exclaimed  as  he 
hurled  it  from  his  hand. 

There  was  a  roar  and  the  air  was  filled  with  pieces  of  earth 
which  fell  all  about  him.  Something  struck  his  foot  and  he 
stooped  and  picked  up  a  human  hand,  the  left,  blown  off  a  little 
above  the  wrist,  and  smeared  with  the  blood  pouring  from  it. 

He  glanced  at  the  identification  disc  of  metal  fastened 
around  the  wrist. 

"What?  One  of  the  Battalion  of  Death?   A  woman?  " 

"You  will  shoot  no  more,"  he  said,  "but  will  you  be  so  kind  as 
to  give  me  your  ring  for  luck?" 

As  he  drew  the  ring  from  the  hand,  his  eye  became  transfixed 
on  the  spot  just  uncovered.  For  there,  delicately  tatooed,  was  a 
lovers'  knot  —  the  counterpart  of  his  own. 

J.  H.  P. 


A  Sonnet 


WITH  flaming,  brooding,  jealous,  eye. 
She  waits  the  prey  so  dear  to  her, 
The  men  who  vie  to  die  for  her 
If  she  but  smile  or  sigh; 
She  loves  the  game  and  but  the  game. 
Directs,  upon  the  board,  her  pawns, 
Who,  knowing  not,  love  on  and  on, 
While  play  is  still  her  only  aim; 
Until,  some  day,  her  heart  will  know, 
Her  soul  must  feel  some  touch  of  love. 
Then,  what  a  glorious  creature  she, 
When,  free  from  sham,  the  game  forgot. 
She  turns  to  him  who  made  her  see 
True  love,  in  blissful  ecstasy. 

J.  C.  W. 


The  Phantom  Aircraft 


LET'S  go  for  a  ride,  Jean."  Jean  Stewart  and  Arthur  got 
up  from  the  porch  hammock  and  walked  slowly  down 
across  the  lawn  to  where  Arthur's  new  aeroplane 
was  resting.  It  was  a  beautiful  machine,  the  fastest  in  all 
Phyria,  painted  a  light  green  and  finished  with  nickel  trimmings. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  noise  in  the  bushes  near  the  machine,  and 
a  man  sneaked  out  and  walked  away. 
"Who  is  that?"  asked  Arthur. 

"Oh,  that  is  Duman,  our  half-witted  gardener  from  Calabria," 
replied  Jean.   "He  is  always  hanging  around." 

They  got  into  the  aircraft,  and  in  a  moment  were  gliding  up 
into  the  clear  night  air.  Far  below,  bathed  in  the  golden  moon- 
light, lay  the  country  of  Phyria. 

"Oh,  Arthur,  let  me  drive,"  said  Jean. 

"All  right."  She  took  her  place  at  the  wheel.  "Try  that  for- 
ward loop  I  showed  you."  The  machine  dove  down  and  with  a 
graceful  motion  turned  completely  over. 

"  I  guess  you  are  the  only  person  except  myself  who  can  do  that, 
Jean." 

"A  little  more  practice  and  I'll  be  a  better  flyer  than  you," 
replied  Jean.   "Then  what  would  you  think?" 
"All  the  more  of  you,  dear." 

The  machine  soared  on  and  on.  Soon  a  bright  purple  light, 
winding  its  way  over  the  hills,  appeared  below. 

"There  is  Calabria,"  said  Arthur,  pointing  to  the  line  of  purple 
lights.  "That  is  a  new  device  to  help  aviators  locate  the  fron- 
tiers." 

"Calabria?"  repeated  Jean  in  a  strange  voice.  "I  may  have 
to  go  there  soon." 

"All  right.    I'll  take  you  over." 

"Oh,  no  thanks.  It's  important  business,  Arthur.  I  must  go 
alone,  and  besides  I  don't  know  just  when  they  are  going  to 
begin  the  — ,"  she  stopped  abruptly. 

"Begin  the  what?" 

"Oh,  nothing.  Nothing  at  all,"  she  replied  nervously.  "I 
didn't  mean  it.  I  think  we'd  better  go  home  now"  Arthur  was 
puzzled,  but  said  nothing. 
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An  hour  later,  the  machine  alighted  on  the  lawn,  before  Jean's 
house.    "Good-night,  Jean.   I'll  never  forget  to-night." 
"  Nor  I  either,  —  goodnight." 

A  few  days  later  came  astonishing  news.  Calabria  had  de- 
clared war  and  already  invaded  the  country!  The  Phyrian 
army  was  quickly  mobilizing.  As  Arthur  was  a  captain  in  the 
aviation  corps,  he  was  ordered  to  the  front  immediately.  He  did 
not  even  get  a  chance  to  say  good-bye  to  Jean,  but  rushed  off  to 
help  check  the  invaders. 

Tw^o  days  later,  after  they  had  intrenched,  a  great  aircraft 
glided  over  from  the  Calabrian  lines  and  circled  around  the  siege- 
guns.  Instantly  the  anti-aircraft  guns  opened  fire  and  tiny  clouds 
of  smoke  began  to  dot  the  sky  around  the  invader,  who  quickly 
wheeled  about,  turned  a  curious  forward  loop  as  if  in  derision, 
and  zig-zagged  back  home.  That  night  it  came  again,  circled 
over  the  siege-guns,  and  then  sped  away,  followed  by  two  Phyrian 
airplanes.  Arthur  watched  the  chase  and  saw  that  the  strange 
craft  was  too  swift  for  his  fellow  aviators. 

"There's  something  queer  about  that,"  said  an  officer  to 
Arthur.  "That  machine  has  been  doing  something  more  than 
reconnoitring.    I  don't  like  it." 

"Well,  the  next  time  he  shows  up,  I'll  go  after  him,"  replied 
Arthur. 

"That's  good.  You'll  get  him  all  right." 
"I  haven't  missed  one  yet." 

Arthur  had  not  heard  from  Jean  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
He  had  written  to  her  many  times,  but  had  not  received  a  reply. 
Their  wedding  night  was  only  two  weeks  off.  Of  course  it  would 
have  to  be  postponed,  but  at  least  they  could  exchange  letters. 

Two  days  passed.  The  Calabrians  had  been  strangely  quiet. 
The  great  aircraft  had  not  been  seen.  The  Phyrians  were 
puzzled  and  expected  some  trick.  Soon  a  spy  returned  from 
Calabria.  He  reported  the  invention  of  a  new  weapon  of  war  which 
was  a  very  small-sized  time  bomb  of  incredible  power.  On  ac- 
count of  its  size  it  would  fall  from  an  airplane  unobserved,  and 
after  a  few  days,  explode  with  terrific  results 

"Now  I  see,"  cried  an  officer.  "That  machine  has  been  drop- 
ping those  things  around  our  guns," 
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"Quick!  Warn  the  men!"  an  officer  seized  a  telephone  — 
Boom!  Crash!  —  the  earth  trembled.  "Our  guns!  —  We're 
lost!  — It's  too  late!"  The  men  rushed  out  —  Boom!  —  the 
great  Phyrian  guns  were  shattered.  Just  then  the  Calabrian 
infantry  advanced.  Their  first  line  trenches  were  taken  and  then 
the  second.  Hell  itself  raged  all  night;  liquid  fire,  poisoned  gases, 
and  bursting  shrapnel  covered  the  battlefield.  Finally  at  dawn 
the  Calabrians  retreated.  The  Phyrians  were  saved! 

Arthur  returned  from  the  battle  exhausted,  for  he  had  been 
flying  all  night.  He  was  about  to  go  to  his  tent  for  some  sleep 
when  another  spy  returned  from  Calabria.  He  had  overheard  a 
conversation  about  the  aviator  who  had  dropped  the  time-bombs, 
and  heard  him  referred  to  as  "Jean  something" — he  had  not 
been  able  to  learn  the  last  name.  Arthur  listened  to  the  spy's 
story,  and  at  once  thought  of  his  Jean.  Many  pleasant  mem- 
ories came  back  to  him;  their  trips  together  in  his  aeroplane, 
the  beautiful  moonlight  nights,  and  then  he  thought  of  their 
coming  marriage.  But  why  had  she  not  written  to  him?  He 
was  puzzled ;  no  letter  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Just  then 
the  mysterious  aircraft  came  gliding  over  from  the  Calabrian 
lines.  Arthur  started  for  his  machine,  but  an  aviator  stopped 
him,  saying,  "I'll  get  him.  You  stay  here  and  take  a  rest;  you 
need  it  badly." 

"No,  no,"  protested  Arthur;  "I'm  all  right.  I  want  to  get 
him  myself  and  find  out  who  he  is.  He's  a  fine  flyer."  He  sprang 
into  his  machine  and  started  skyward.  The  aircraft  turned  and 
was  off,  straight  toward  Calabria.  Arthur  followed.  Mile  after 
mile  they  raced.  He  was  tense  with  excitement.  An  hour  passed, 
night  was  coming,  but  the  distance  between  the  planes  was  grow- 
ing less  and  less.  If  daylight  would  only  last  a  little  longer, 
Arthur  would  win.  He  looked  down,  and  saw  far  ahead  the  purple 
lights  of  Calabria.  It  meant  death  to  the  hostile  aviator  to  go 
beyond  those  lights,  for  the  sky  was  swept  by  many  searchlights 
and  airplanes,  and  besides,  the  Calabrian  anti-aircraft  guns 
never  missed.  Arthur  knew  this,  but  kept  on.  The  danger 
lights  rushed  to  meet  him,  and  now  he  was  in  range  of  the  enemy. 
He  lowered  his  superior  machine  gun,  took  aim,  —  bang!  For 
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some  unknown  reason  his  engine  stopped  dead.  The  other  air- 
craft hesitated,  turned  a  forward  loop,  and  glided  triumphantly 
away. 

"I'll  get  him  next  time!"  thought  Arthur,  as  he  glided  slowly  to 
the  ground.  He's  a  wonderful  flyer.  I  wonder  where  he  learned 
that  loop?  I  thought  Jean  and  I  were  the  only  ones  who  could 
do  that  but  now  this  fellow  comxcs  along  —  why  —  his  name's 
Jean  too!  That's  funny.  And  he  did  it  just  as  she  does.  That's 
the  strangest  coincidence  yet." 

For  the  next  few  days  everything  went  wrong  v/ith  the  Phy- 
rians.  They  were  driven  back  and  back.  The  airmen  worked 
day  and  night  with  no  rest.  Arthur's  strength  and  nerves  were 
breaking.  One  night  after  a  long  flight,  he  returned  completely 
exhausted,  and  fainted.  When  he  got  in  his  machine  the  next 
day  he  said  to  the  crowd,  "'Well,  boys,  here's  where  I  get  that 
aeroplane." 

"Why,  don't  you  know  that  that's  been  brought  down?" 

" Brought  down!"  cried  Arthur.  "Where?" 

"An  anti-craft  got  him  yesterday  just  as  he  looped." 

"Yesterday?   Looped?"  repeated  Arthur  in  a  strange  voice. 

"Yes.  While  you  were  away.  You  know  how  he  looped;  just 
the  way  you  do."  Arthur  was  dazed.  "So  you  go  back  to  bed. 
You're  all  in,"  said  an  aviator. 

"  I'll  be  glad  to,  with  that  off  my  mind,"  said  Arthur. 

When  he  awoke  later,  the  mail  had  just  come,  but  nothing  from 
Jean.  Oh,  why  didn't  she  write?  Where  was  she?  All  at  once  he 
remembered  the  strange  aircraft.  It  had  been  brought  down 
while  doing  a  forward  loop.  He  and  Jean  were  the  only  ones  who 
could  do  that. — Jean  —  the  strange  aviator's  name!  Jean  — 
but  he  was  from  Calabria;  it  couldn't  be  his  Jean.  Suddenly  the 
vision  of  their  last  ride  together  in  his  aeroplane  flashed  through 
his  head.  She  had  said  that  she  was  going  to  Calabria  as  soon 
as  something  started.  Then  she  had  acted  very  strangely.  Could 
she  have  been  driving  that  machine?  No!  She  was  at  home  all 
the  time  —  but  he  had  not  heard  from  her  at  all !  Oh !  If  he  only, 
only  knew! 

Days  passed.  A  terrible  storm  had  been  raging.  One  night 
Arthur  sat  in  his  tent,  writing  a  letter  to  Jean.    It  was  to  have 
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been  the  night  of  their  wedding,  and  Arthur  was  in  despair.  He 
told  her  the  story  of  the  strange  aircraft,  how  it  had  been  brought 
down,  or  at  least  the  report  that  it  had.  He  said  that  although 
she  had  turned  traitor  to  the  country  he  still  loved  her,  and  was 
writing  in  the  hope  that  sometime  she  would  come  back.  He 
finished  the  letter  and  put  it  in  his  coat  pocket.  He  was  about  to 
go  out  when  he  stopped  short.  That  was  it!  It  wasn't  her  ma- 
chine which  had  been  brought  down;  it  was  another  machine 
like  hers.  This  one  would  come  back  and  then  he'd  find  out.  But 
the  real  machine  had  been  brought  down  and  with  it  Jean  Duman, 
the  Calabrian  spy,  who  had  learned  the  forward  loop  by  watching 
Jean  and  Arthur  practice. 

Outside,  the  storm  was  over,  but  a  dismal  wind  wailed  now  and 
then.  Ominous  black  clouds  scurried  across  the  sky,  while  the 
moon  was  trying  to  force  its  way  through  the  darkness.  Arthur 
wandered  out.  Suddenly  he  looked  up,  and  there,  high  above, 
something  seemed  to  be  gliding  along.  Was  it  a  cloud?  No,  it 
took  the  shape  of  a  great  aircraft.  "For  God's  sake,  look!"  he 
cried  wildly,  pointing  up.   "It's  back!" 

"What?"  came  the  chorus. 

"The  aircraft!   Look!   A  forward  loop!" 

"Why,  you're  crazy.    There's  nothing  there." 

"Yes!  It  is!  It  is!  —  Don't  you  see  it!  Look!  —  I'm  going  to 
get  it!" 

"  Go  back  to  bed.  There's  nothing  there.  The  finest  aviator  in 
God's  world  couldn't  fly  to-night  —  the  wind's  too  bad!" 

"  But  he  could !  Don't  you  see  him !  I'm  going  — ,"  two  avia- 
tors seized  him  and  carried  him  to  his  tent.  He  lay  on  his  bed  for 
a  few  moments,  but  suddenly,  through  the  open  door,  he  thought 
he  saw  the  craft  again.  He  made  his  way  silently  to  his  machine, 
got  everything  ready,  and  started  the  engine.  The  aviators 
rushed  to  stop  him,  but  he  was  off  with  a  desperate  cry,  "Now, 
I'll  get  her!" 

Up  and  up  he  went.  The  machine  rocked  and  swayed  in  the 
howling  wind,  but  he  held  his  course,  chasing  the  vision  of  the 
girl  he  loved  driving  the  phantom  aircraft. 

The  next  morning  Jean  Stewart  left  the  distant  Phyrian  hos- 
pital for  a  little  walk  through  the  fields.  She  had  been  there  since 
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the  beginning  of  the  war,  helping  her  father,  who  had  been  on  a 
secret  medical  visit  to  Calabria,  where  Jean  had  expected  to 
join  him,  but  at  the  declaration  of  war,  he  had  hurried  home  to 
serve  his  country.  The  hospital  was  far  away,  so  no  mail  had 
been  delivered  to  them  at  all.  As  she  walked  she  thought  of 
Arthur  and  wondered  how  he  was.  Suddenly  she  saw  the  wreck- 
age of  a  green  aeroplane  lying  in  an  open  field.  She  walked 
towards  it,  trembling  at  every  step  —  there  was  only  one  green 
aeroplane  in  the  country  and  —  she  reached  it  and  saw  the 
mangled  body  of  a  man  lying  beneath.  She  went  nearer,  and 
there  on  the  ground,  saw  a  letter  addressed  to  herself.  She 
picked  it  up,  read  it  slowly,  and  then,  with  a  cry  of  anguish,  threw 
herself  on  the  body  of  her  lover. 


Howard  B.  MacDonald,  '18 


The  Lonely  Dancer 


ONE  sturdy,  wide-armed,  pine  tree  stands 
In  black  and  fringed  silhouette. 
Against  the  green  and  orange  bands 
Of  cloud  on  cloud,  and,  clad  in  jet. 
Dances  a  sombre  minuet. 


Beyond,  below  the  shining  green 

The  purple  Dover  hills  extend. 

And  valleys  with  a  violet  sheen 

Stretch  North  and  South  and  somehow  lend 

A  sense  of  miles  that  have  no  end. 


Still  in  the  deepening  dusk  and  shade 

Dances  the  solitary  pine, 

A  dancer,  rhythmic,  strong,  and  staid, 

Alone  against  the  line  on  line 

Of  clouds  still  shot  with  shades  of  wine. 


— Bwana  Nyele 


Military  Service 


MILITARY  SERVICE  is  our  most  ancient  public  insti- 
tution. In  the  history  of  the  world  no  free  people  have 
ever  existed  without  it.  From  the  first  grouping  of  men 
into  communities,  certain  of  the  ablest  members  have  always  been 
organized  as  a  fighting  machine  for  the  protection  of  their  prop- 
erty and  civil  i  ights  —  and  these  men  have  been  honoured  in 
the  measure  of  their  prowess.  Older  than  the  Church,  older  than 
taxation,  this  honoured  institution  has  always  demanded  of  mem. 
bership  in  a  community,  of  citizenship  in  a  nation,  that  the  most 
worthy  members  should  give  military  service  in  time  of  need .  Far 
from  being  a  characteristic  of  imperialism,  military  service  is  the 
very  foundation  of  the  edifice  of  Democracy.  Where  the  liberties  of 
the  people  are  the  one  aspiration  of  government,  the  people  must 
be  trained  and  ready  to  defend  these  liberties.  Witness  Greece 
and  Rome  in  their  glory  and  what  occasioned  their  fall.  That 
Democracy  alone  may  hope  to  thrive,  whose  citizens  recognize 
the  obligations  of  citizenship  therein,  whose  citizens  seek  not 
what  they  m.ay  get  out  of  the  State,  but  rather  to  fit  themselves 
to  give  individual  service  to  the  state.  When  public  opinion 
comes  to  measure  the  success  of  a  man's  life  by  his  service  to  the 
State  and  to  his  fellows,  rather  than  by  the  fortune  he  has 
amassed  for  selfish  aims,  then  public  opinion  is  worthy  to  control 
a  great  nation,  and  may  hope  to  hold  that  nation  in  the  highest 
place  in  the  councils  of  the  world. 

The  students  of  Phillips  Academy  are  entering  a  system  as  old 
as  history  whose  tenets  are  unchanged  by  time,  whose  service 
to-day  requires  the  same  high  qualities  of  mxanhcod,  leadership 
and  morale.  Its  tremendous  responsibilities,  for  the  lives  of  your 
fellows  and  the  safety  of  your  nation,  appeal  to  a  man  of  red 
blood ;  yet  make  him  hesitate,  if  he  feel  himself  unfitted  to  meet 
them  worthily. 

The  guiding  principles  of  this  military  machine  are  team  work 
and  subordination.    Its  animating  soul  is  discipline. 

In  battle,  and  in  preparation  for  battle,  there  are  but  rare 
occasions  for  "individual  plays."  Success  may  be  attained  only 
through  the  most  unselfish  playing  for  the  team.     But  the  in- 
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dividual  in  each  grade  of  office  has  his  own  peculiar  responsibili- 
ties, and  must  be  held  accountable  for  their  strict  observance. 

Discipline  is  the  most  important  element  in  military  training 
and  is  as  vital  to  the  success  of  an  army  as  live  steam  is  to  the 
operation  of  a  locomotive.  Without  it  the  best  of  individual 
soldiers  are  but  an  armed  mob,  to  be  made  a  mockery  by  a 
trained  foe;  with  a  high  type  of  discipline  an  army's  powers  are 
increased  tenfold.  Those  who  have  followed  the  destinies  of 
Russia  during  the  past  year  will  readily  understand  the  force  of 
this  statement.  Every  great  general  in  history  has  recognized 
this,  and  his  success  has  been  measured  by  his  ability  to  inspire 
discipline. 

Discipline  represents  75  per  cent  of  battle  efficiency.  Men  and 
arms  we  may  command,  but  money  cannot  buy  discipline,  nor 
munition  plants  supply  it. 

Discard  any  vague  conceptions  of  discipline  as  associated  only 
with  punishments  and  brutality.  We  mean  something  far  higher 
than  that.  General  Sherman  said  "Discipline  is  the  soul  of  ar- 
mies." This  micans  it  is  the  spirit,  the  actuating  spirit  that  in- 
spires individuals  to  deeds  of  heroism,  that  gives  them  heart  for 
patient  endurance  of  untold  hardships,  —  that  makes  them 
freely  surrender  individual  wills  to  the  will  of  the  leader,  that 
binds  them  to  a  splendid  fellowship,  aspiring,  sacrificing,  training 
together  for  a  common  cause.  That  is  the  discipline  that  you 
must  foster  in  your  organization.  To  learn  how  to  arouse  it  is 
the  first  duty  of  a  leader. 

Discipline  may  be  defined  as  that  psychic  something  which  is 
always  recognized  by  its  manifestations  of  ever  present  respect 
for  superiors,  and  instant  cheerful  obedience,  not  only  to  orders 
given,  but  to  a  high  personal  sense  of  duty.  It  leads  directly  to 
esprit  de  corps j  from  which  springs  morale,  and,  other  things 
being  equal,  with  the  morale  one  man  is  as  good  as  four.  I  know 
of  one  Canadian  Corporal  who,  with  his  arms  full  of  bombs, 
and  his  soul  filled  with  morale  captured  one  hundred  and  twelve 
Germans,  and  marched  them  back  to  the  Canadian  lines.  No 
task  is  too  difficult,  no  goal  too  distant,  either  in  civil  or  military 
life  for  the  self-disciplined  fellow  possessing  a  high  sense  of 
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honour  and  a  true  knowledge  of  his  responsibility  as  an  individual 
part  of  his  team,  be  that  team  a  military  organization  or  a  com- 
munity, or  a  greet  freedom  loving  nation  like  the  United  States 
of  America. 
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Editorials 

CONSERVATION.  The  watchword  of  to-day  IS  conservation. 
Never  before  have  the  American  people  been  asked  to  deny  them- 
selves anything.  The  request  to  save  has  come  as  a  shock  to  all, 
but  is  has  been  entirely  ignored  by  some.  The  latter  are  the  type 
that  must  be  forced  to  do  their  share  to  help  our  forces  in  the 
field.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how  much  a  group  of  six  hun- 
dred boys  could  save  if  they  really  resolved  to  do  it?  The  most 
glaring  waste  in  school  at  present  is  that  of  the  electric  lights. 
Boys  constantly  go  to  their  afternoon  classes,  or  even  to  bed  at 
night,  and  leave  their  lights  burning.  An  enormous  amount  of 
coal  can  be  saved  if  you  remember  to  turn  out  your  lights  when 
going  out.  As  for  the  food  situation;  if  the  finest  hotels  in  New 
York  and  Boston  can  insist  on  wheatless  and  meatless  days,  it 
ought  to  be  easy  for  our  boarding  places  to  do  so.  And  anyone 
who  would  complain  of  the  fact  that  it  is  such  a  day  is  a  slacker 
through  and  through.  If-  they  don't  care  for  civilian  food,  let 
them  enlist  and  try  the  army  rations.  There  is  also  a  shortage  in 
many  other  things:  sugar,  wool,  string,  and  matches.  Why  can 
we  all  not  try  to  cut  down  a  little  in  order  that  our  armies  in  the 
field  and  in  the  cantonments  may  be  properly  fed,  clothed,  and 
cared  for? 
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Rifle  shooting,  it  has  been  conclusively  shown  during 
the  past  few  months  that  the  best  way  to  make  an  expert  rifleman  out 
of  a  novice  is  to  have  him  practice  faithfully  with  a  small  calibred 
army  rifle.  In  this  way  one  learns  to  handle  and  sight  a  gun, 
gaining  confidence  all  the  while.  For  this  reason  the  interest  in 
rifle  shooting  this  winter  should  be  very  high.  Not  only  have  we 
one  of  the  best  indoor  ranges  in  this  vicinity,  but  also  every  other 
incentive:  good  guns,  lively  competition,  and  excellent  instruc- 
tors. While  we  have  all  the  advantages,  let  us  make  good  use  of 
them  and  develop  a  team  even  better  than  the  crack  teams  of 
the  past  two  years. 

The  Board  announces  with  pleasure  the  election  of  Robert 
Chapman  Bates  of  Bay  Shore,  Long  Island,  and  Charles  Pelham 
Fuller  of  White  Plains,  New  York,  to  the  positions  of  assistant 
editors. 


It  is  with  the  deepest  sorrow  that  the  Board  announces  the 
death  of  Jack  Morris  Wright,  a  former  editor  of  this  paper,  in 
France,  on  January  twenty-fourth,  nineteen  eighteen. 


R.  O.  T.  C.  Ramblings 

[In  view  ot  the  prominent  part  that  R.  O.  T.  C,  work  is  taking  in  our  school, 
the  Editors  (eel  that  some  space  should  be  devoted  to  the  topic  in  this  maga- 
zine. We  beg  that  you  will  take  the  jokes  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are 
given,  and,  if  you  know  a  good  one  on  your  neighbor,  hand  it  in]. 

The  Military  Costume 

The  question  of  uniforms  is  one  of  the  highest  importance. 
Too  many  men  rush  to  enlist  without  considering  at  all  whether 
the  uniform  will  be  becoming  or  not,  which  obviously  is  the  chief 
thing  to  be  considered.  I  should  advise  strongly  against  the  navy. 
White  is  very  hard  to  wear,  except  for  very  dark  men.  A  naval 
unit  recruited  from  Tuskegee  or  Hampton  Institute  would  be 
one  of  the  wisest  steps  for  the  Government  to  take  in  the  present 
crisis.  All  men  interested  should  sign  blanks  provided  for  the 
purpose,  giving  color  and  shape. 

The  olive  drab  will  probably  be  the  color  most  seen  on  the 
Avenue  this  spring.  But  there  are  varieties  even  here,  and  one 
should  stop  to  consider  them  carefully.  If  you  are  pale,  join  the 
artillery.  The  red  cord  is  very  dashing,  especially  when  worn  at 
a  rakish  angle.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  florid,  with  just 
a  touch  of  embonpoint — think  of  the  advantages  of  a  yellow 
cord. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  the  uniforms  lack  color.  And  feathers 
would  improve  them  immensely.  Peacock  feathers  for  the 
ranking  generals,  for  instance.  Palsy  could  thus  be  disguised  as 
merely  the  nodding  of  the  plumes.  We  should  suggest  symbolic 
ostrich  feathers  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  an  ordinary 
horsehair  plume  for  the  Secretary  of  War.  All  in  all,  there  is  no 
reason  why  our  uniform  should  not  be  made  attractive  and  natty. 
For  this  alone  can  war  be  made  possible  for  the  man  of  taste  and 
many  an  individual  who  has  refrained  from  joining  the  army 
from  artistic  motives  will  be  enticed  into  joining  an  organization 
characterized  by  beauty,  youth  and  artistic  ingenuity.  Think 
too  —  of  the  possibilities  of  camouflage. — Yale  Record 
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R.  O. :  How  can  you  tell  the  difference  between  an  R.  O.  T.  C. 
officer  and  a  regular  one? 

T.  C. :  Just  take  one  good  look. 

PEOPLE  FOR  WHOM  WE  HAVE  LOST  ALL  RESPECT 

The  person  who,  when  slipping  on  the  ice,  heartily  cracks  you 
in  the  face  on  the  way  down. 

The  officer  who  reports  you  for  not  wearing  gloves  and  then 
walks  around  with  his  coat  unbuttoned. 

The  man  with  his  puttees  looking  like  a  series  of  funnels  who 
says:  "You  and  I  seem  to  have  trouble  with  our  puttees." 

The  officer  who  goes  off  for  a  walk,  forgetting  that  the  company 
is  standing  at  attention. 

DUCK! 

Private  :  Could  you  tell  what  the  captain  said? 
Ditto:    Sure;    I  couldn't  hear  him,  but  I'm  good  at  map 
reading. 

WOULDN'T  YOU  LIKE  TO  SHOOT  — 

1.  The  guy  who  has  a  complete  officer's  outfit  for  use  in  his 
home  town? 

2.  The  boy  with  the  mailman's  ear-tabs? 

3.  The  gink  who  thinks  that  a  red  muffler  goes  well  with  his 
uniform? 

4.  The  band  man  who  practises  in  his  room? 

5.  The  boob  who  salutes  the  corporals? 

NEXT  MONTH 

R.  O.  T.  C.  Nursery  Rhymes 
See  yourself  as  others  see  you! 


A  HYMN  OF  HATE 


My  Tuesdays  are  meatless, 

My  Wednesdays  are  wheatless, 

I'm  getting  more  eatless  each  day. 

My  poor  home  is  heatless, 

My  old  bed  is  sheetless, 

They're  sent  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  barrooms  are  treatless, 

My  coffee  is  sweetless, 

Each  day  I  get  poorer  and  wiser, 

My  trousers  are  seatless, 

My  stockings  are  feetless, 

My  Gosh!  How  I  do  hate  the  Kaiser! 


Tit:  "  Have  you  heard  the  Hebrew  war  song?" 

Tat:   "No,  what  is  it?" 

Tit:  "Onward,  Christian  Soldiers." 


ANOTHER  LOUNGE  LIZARD 

He:   "Do  you  like  indoor  sports?" 

She:  "Yes,  if  they  know  when  to  go  home." 

TUT!  TUT! 

Stewed:  Hey,  kid,  I'd  like  to  see  you  apart  for  a  moment. 
Clerk:  Say»  bo,  what  do  you  think  I  am,  a  puzzle  for  the 
little  ones?  — Chaparral 
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Friendly  Adviser :    Can  yen  run,  swim,  jump,  play  ball 
or  sing,  or  anything? 
Prep  :  No. 

F.  A. :  Can  you  write  or  draw  or  are  you  witty  or  original? 
Prep:  No. 

F.  A. :  Then  your  only  chance  is  the  Phillipian. 

TOO  TRUE 

Omar:   How  many  cigarettes  do  you  smoke  a  day? 

Aroma:    Any  given  number.  — Jester 

DEEP  STUFF 

He  :  Why  do  you  girls  wear  such  short  skirts? 

She:    For  two  reasons.  — Widow 

Flora  —  Bill  hasn't  a  very  good  head  for  figures. 
Dora  —  Oh,  I  don't  know;  he's  taking  me  out  to-night. 

—  Record 

Guest  —  When  was  this  chicken  killed? 

Waiter  —  We  don't  furnish  dates  with  chicken,  sir,  just  bread 
and  butter. — Awgwan 

She  —  What  will  our  income  be  when  v/e  are  married? 
He  —  Whatever  your  father  thinks  best. 

''Did  you  miss  your  first  husband?" 

"Not  until  I  married  my  second." — London  Opinion 


THE  LIFE  OF  A  POLICE- 
MAN 

The  copper  heard  sounds  of 
a  terrific  struggle  around  the 
corner,  and  in  due  course  of 
time  hastened  to  ascertain  the 
cause  for  them.  As  he  round- 
ed the  corner  he  stumbled 
over  a  raw-boned  Irishman, 
who  was  sitting  on  a  burly 
negro  and  telling  him  to 
stand  up  like  a  man. 

"What's  all  this  about,  any- 
how? "  he  demanded  of  the 
under  one. 

"Ah  was  jest  singin',  suh, 
jest  singin'." 

"Yes,  and  tell  him  phwat 
yez  was  singin',  you  lump  of 
coal,"  the  Irishman  inter- 
jected. 

Between  sobs  the  one  in  the 
lower  berth  eluciadted: 

"Ah  was  singin'  'Ireland 
must  be  heaven  for  mah 
mother  came  from  there'." 

—  Panther 


Subscribers  are  asked  to 
do  as  much  purchasing  as 
possible  from  the  adver- 
TISERS IN  The  Mirror. 


Nn  1  ftFlneBtScotch  WoolTennls  SocIcb  in  white. 
AW.  j,v,rray,  green,  black,  heather  and  1  Cft 
white,  with  colored  clocks,  a  pair  l»9v 

Nrfc  IK  Men's  Finest  ScotchWool  Golf  Hose, 
Z  ,  In  green,  gray,  brown  and  1  Cft 
heather  (without  feet  $3),  a  pair  «l«9v 

SM**   "!?fb  Women'B  Scotch  Wool  StockinjfS.  in 
£»\Jf  white,  white  with  colored  % 
clocka,  Oxford  green  and  heather,  a  pair  . .  •'•vlf 
w  '^amplete  tine  Golf,  Tennis  and  Sport  eqQipim<%at. 
n  MaU  Orders  (jven  prompt  attention. 

B   Stewart  Sporting  Sales 

0  425  FIFTH  AVE.,  aiSSthi 


When  you  decorate  your  room 
ask  for  ''Artloom"  Rugs  and 
Tapestries.  Made  by  the 

''Artloom"  Mills, 
..Philadelphia,. 


WELL  DRESSED  ANDOVER  MEN  HAVE  THEIR  CLOTHES 

MADE  BY 

^BURNS  — 

THE  PHILLIPS  ACADEMY  TAILOR  AND  OUTFITTER 
Athletic  Goods      ELM  SQUARE      Frank  Bros.  Shoes 


Telephone  70  and  71 

J.  H.  PLAYDON 

FLORIST 

Main  Street,  Andover 


Seasonable  Flowers  at  All  Times 


Memberit  of  Florist  Telegraph  Delivery 


Flowers  delivered  in  all  parts  of  U.  S. 
and  Canada 


P.  A.  Shoe  Repairer ! 

19081917 
C.  W.  CURTIS,  Prop. 
67  Park  Street 

Tel.  43.J 


THE  LENOX 


Boston's  Social  Center 


L.  C.  PRIOR 


Manager 


HOTEL  TAFT, 


NEW  HAVEN 


Succeeded  by 
HUNT  INC. 


F.  F.  ADAMS, 

Andover  Representative 


Buy  Your 

Arrow  Collars 


and 


Arrow  SKirts 


at 


FranK  L.  Cole's, 

44  Main  St., 
Andover,  Mass. 

Open  Every  Evening 


Get  acquainted 
with  the  Victrola 

Do  you  know  what  splendid 
music  this  wonderful  instrument 
brings  into  your  home  ? 
^  Do  you  know  that  there  are 
Victrolas  from  $15  to  $250,  and 
that  we'll  arrange  terms  to 
suit  you? 


Come  in  and 
find  out  all 
about  the  Vic- 
trola. We'll 
gl  adly  play 
your  favorite 
music  for  you. 


W.  A.  ALLEN 


VANNESTE&CO. 

Tailors  and 
Importers 

Officers' Military  and  Naval  Uniforms 


101  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON 


MIKE  HARRISON 


At  Andover  Shop 
Every  Wednesday 


THE 


New  Haven.Conn. 


New  York  Store 
505  Fifth  Avenue 


New  Haven  Store 
1014  Chapel  Street 


Will  Outwear  any  Leather  Shoe  at  the  Price 

ATHLETIC  SHOE 

~:  r  The  BIG  NINE 

ankle  stay   

fills  a  lone^-felt  want* 
There*s  a  demand  for 
a  rubber  soled  shoe 
that  will  "stand  the 
gaff.**  For  Economy, 
Comfort,  Service, 
The  Big  Nine  "Is  It.** 

Uppers  of  doubled  twisted  army  duck,  trimmed  with  real  leather 


MADE  BY 


CONVERSE  RUBBER  SHOE  COMPANY 

malde:n.  mass. 

Sold  by  all  the  Leading  Shoe  Stores  in  Andover. 


WILSON  &  STOKES  LUMBER  CO. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

-^LUMBER^ 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 


H.  F.  Chase 

Established  1890 

Fine 
Athletic  Goods 

Outfitter  For  All 
Phillips  Academy  Teams 

KODAKS 
PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


Andover    -  Mass. 

Telephone  Connection 


Philadelphia  Pile 
=Fabric  Mills= 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

SEAL  PLUSHES 

VELVETS 
FUR  FABRICS 


NEW  YORK  SALESROOMS 
343  Fourth  Ave. 
Phone  Madiaon  Sq.  5600 

MILLS 

Allegheny  Avenue  and  Front  Street 
Philadelphia 


ZfieNewiai 

Arrow 


The  Crowley  Co. 

Tailors  and 
Outfitters.... 

ANDOVER  SQUARE 


N.  J.  BARTIETT  &  CO.   The  Metropolitan 


Booksellers 

IMPORTERS  OF  ENGLISH  BOOKS 

28  Cornhill 
BOSTON    -  MASS. 


High  Grade  Confectionery 
Home  Made  Bread,  Cake 
Sandwiches  for  Spreads, 
 Etc.  


42  Main  Street 


Telephone  Connection 


Colonial  Theatre 

ANDOVER 
Takes   the   burden  to  prove 
that  it  offers  a  Progiam  of 
High  Class  Photo  -  Plays. 

YOU  ARE  THE  JUDGES. 


E.  CHICKERING  STUDIO,  Inc. 

21  WEST  STREET,     -   -     BOSTON.  MASS. 

piintograpliB 

This  Advertising  Coupon  entitles  every  Phillips  Academy  Student  to  a 
SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  OF  50%  from  all  our  regular  prices  of  portraits. 

GOOD  UNTIL  JULY  1,  1918 

Cut  this  out  and  bring  it  with  you. 

MRS.  J.  E.  SMITH 
BAKERY 

Fine  Line  of  Confectionery  and  Home   Cooking.  Groceries* 

Tobacco,  Cigars  and  Cigarettes. 
Musgrove  Building.       Main  Street.      ANDOVER.  MASS. 

H.  E.  MILLER  ~ 
GOODYEAR  WELT  SHOE  REPAIRING 

SKine  Parlor 
4  CENTRAL  STREET,       -  ANDOVEK 


You  Are  Always  Welcome  at  the 

ESSEX  STREET  BOWLING  ALLEYS 


CHAS.  ROBINOVITZ 

Boots,    Shoes   and  Rubbers 
fine  repairing     shoes  shined 
Post  Office  Avenue,  Andover,  Mass. 


"The  Leading  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  America" 

|!^"iEtna  Fire"  policy-holders  are  Exempt"^ 

at  time  of  a  conflagration  from  the  haunting  fear  that  funds 
to  pay  will  be  insufficient 

iEtna  Insurance  Company,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Smart  &  Flagg,  Agents,  ANDOVER,  Mass. 


MARCH,  1918 


ANDOVER  MASSACHUSETTS 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


Jewelry,  Watches,  Emblem 
Rings  and  PinsJrophies 
Stationery,  Diplomas  etc 

Superior 
IN  Quality/Design 
AND  Workmanship 

Fifth  Avenue  &  37™  Street 
New  York 


THE  ANDOVER  PRESS 

Publishers  of 

The  Andover  Townsman 

Proprietors  of 

The  Andover  Bookstore 
PRESS  BUILDING  Established  1899 


Phillips  Academy 
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The  Curse  of  Valdmeer 

SIR  STEPHEN,  thirteenth  baron  of  Valdmeer,  was  hated 
and  feared  by  every  inhabitant  of  the  village  which 
stood  upon  his  broad  estates.  On  every  occasion  he 
ground  money  out  of  them,  at  every  opportunity  he  found  fault 
with  one  or  the  other  of  them,  and  by  every  means  he  oppressed 
them.  Above  all,  he  was  hated  by  Gertrude  Marlott,  on  whom, 
though  she  was  happily  married  to  Richard  Marlott,  he  tried  to 
press  his  affections  each  time  chance  offered.  Sir  Stephen  was 
middle-aged,  proud,  terribly  cruel,  thoughtless  of  others,  of  great 
physical  strength  which  few  could  resist,  and  of  a  highly  erratic 
disposition.  All  feared  his  anger,  for  it  was  fierce  and  included 
all  within  its  range. 

One  day  Sir  Stephen  wished  to  go  hunting.  It  was  hot  and 
sultry,  the  dogs  panted  and  did  not  try  to  find  any  track.  At 
noon  they  reached  a  small  inn,  after  a  morning  during  which  the 
baron's  humor  had  steadily  augmented.  Here  Sir  Stephen  spent 
a  long  time  alone,  drinking,  and  trying  to  drown  his  passion. 

The  afternoon  shadows  had  lengthened  and  the  sun  was  almost 
down  when  the  party  left  the  inn.  In  the  forest  light  was  fast 
giving  place  to  darkness,  and  the  gloom  of  that  leafy  twilight 
covered  all.  The  fumes  of  the  wine  were  whirling  in  Sir  Stephen's 
brain.  Suddenly  the  figure  of  a  man  crossed  the  path  not  far 
from  him.  He  cried  out,  "Halt!".  The  figure  stopped.  Sir 
Stephen  rode  up  to  him,  and  asked,  "What  is  your  name?" 
The  man  faltered  in  a  low  voice,  "Marlott,  Sire,  Richard  Mar- 
lott." Then  in  the  darkness  the  baron  recognized  his  enemy. 
A  fiendish  expression  came  over  his  face.  An  evil  spirit  whis- 
pered, "  Kill  him,  for  you  can't  have  her  until  he  is  dead." 
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Then  wine,  evil  spirits,  and  his  own  black  soul  thought  a  short 
while,  and  finally  decided  upon  a  plan,  hellish  enough  to  ac- 
company Sir  Stephen's  fiendish  expression.  He  leaned  over  and 
spoke  lowly  to  Marlott.  Richard  grew  white,  and  fell  on  his 
knees  imploring:  "Sire,  don't!  Spare  me!  Spare  me!"  But  the 
baron's  expression  grew  harder  and  more  hateful.  He  held  up  his 
hand  to  stop  the  entreaties,  and  with  a  terrible,  calm  smile, 
sneered  "The  time  is  growing  short." 

Marlott  rose  hastily  and  broke  into  a  wild  run  toward  the 
castle.  Sir  Stephen  turned  to  his  followers,  and  said  in  the  same 
drunken  calm:  "Gentlemen,  all  day  long  we  have  hunted  with- 
out success,  but  now  we  have  a  prey.  This  is  a  novel  sport,  let 
us  hunt  man!  Onward!"  Each  stood  still.  Seeing  they  did  not 
want  to  follow,  he  set  the  hounds  on  the  track  and  disappeared  at 
a  gallop.  The  baying  grew  fainter.  Then,  with  the  cries  of  the 
dogs  were  suddenly  horrible  human  cries.  The  silent  group  knew 
that  the  baron  had  carried  out  his  word.  The  cries  diminished, 
and  at  last  died  out,  and  soon  silence  reigned  in  the  forest  illum- 
inated only  by  a  few  rays  of  a  hazy  moon. 

II 

Not  long  after  this,  Sir  Stephen  stumbled  into  Gertrude's 
little  cottage.  When  she  saw  his  drunken  gait  and  his  blazing 
eyes,  fear  seized  her,  and  she  tried  to  run  past  him  and  escape. 
But  he  grasped  her  wrists  and  she  knew  that  there  was  no  escape 
from  those  cruel,  strong  hands.  She  calmed  herself  as  much  as 
possible,  and  said:  "Why  are  you  here  again?  What  I  said  the 
last  time  we  met,  I  repeat.  I  love  Richard  Marlott  and,  Avith  all 
others,  hate  you." 

Sir  Stephen  looked  at  her,  with  eyes  and  face  full  of  cruelty 
and  scorn,  for  a  minute  or  so,  and  then  began  deliberately  and 
slowly:  "Richard  Marlott  is  dead;  I  hunted  him  down  with  my 
own  dogs,  and  these  very  spurs  kicked  out  his  life.  I  take  the 
responsibility  upon  my  own  shoulders  —  they  are  broad  enough — 
Ha-ha-ha,"  and  he  broke  into  a  long,  exulting  laugh. 

Gertrude  looked  at  his  spurs.  They  were  dark  crimson,  and  his 
boot  heels  were  red  with  clotted  blood.  It  took  a  moment  for  the 
horror  of  this  heinous  crime  to  penetrate  Gertrude's  pure  and 
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simple  mind,  but  when  it  came,  the  awakening  was  as  forceful  as 
it  was  sudden.  She  wrenched  herself  from  him,  and  rushed  to  the 
far  corner  of  the  room.  He  started  toward  her  and,  with  the 
strength  which  desperation  alone  can  give,  she  hurled  a  chair, 
which  was  standing  near  her,  at  him.  One  of  the  legs  hit  his  brow 
and  left  a  small,  red  cut.  In  fury  he  rushed  at  her,  and  with  all 
his  force  struck  her  across  the  head  with  his  riding  whip.  She 
sank  to  the  floor.  He  struck  her  across  the  face.  A  child  cried 
in  the  cradle  by  the  fire.  He  went  over  to  it  and  lifted  it  high 
above  his  head  as  if  to  dash  it  to  the  floor.  But  something  held 
his  hands.  He  put  it  back  in  the  cradle,  turned,  and  went  out. 

HI 

Many  years  passed,  and,  in  the  village  of  Valdmeer,  old 
"Mother  Marlott"  was  dying.  At  her  side  stood  her  son,  alone. 
Death  stood  near  also,  and  she  knew  it.  Her  half-crazed  mind 
wandered  back  to  the  scene  long  years  ago,  when  Sir  Stephen  struck 
her  and  deprived  her  of  her  reason.  Then  her  hand  went  mechan- 
ically up  to  the  long,  deep  scar  which  ran  cross  her  face,  and  the 
smouldering  fires  of  hatred  knew  no  bounds.  She  suddenly  sat 
up,  and,  raising  her  right  hand  solemnly,  said:  "Listen!  Hear 
the  wronged  speak.  Oh,  house  of  Valdmeer,  cause  of  sorrow  and 
pain ;  oh  house  of  Valdmeer,  breeder  of  fiends  of  hell ;  oh  house  of 
Valdmeer,  out  of  which  no  good  has  come,  hear!  May  the  Pro- 
tector of  the  Just  and  Avenger  of  the  innocent  curse  you!  May 
He  wither  the  souls  and  blast  the  bodies  of  your  first-born  through- 
out the  line  from  generation  to  generation,  and  may  their  car- 
casses rot,  one  and  all,  unburied!"  She  beckoned  to  her  son.  He 
sat  by  the  bedside,  and  his  mother  fondled  him  absently.  Soon, 
however,  serious  thought  seemed  to  return  once  again,  and  she 
spoke  to  him.  "Son,"  she  said,  "you  are  a  pure  Marlott  from 
both  your  mother  and  your  father.  Your  duty  is  to  continue 
the  line  of  this  wronged  family ;  it  is  the  duty  of  each  member  of 
the  family  until  God  ends  all  things.  My  curse  is  sufficient  cause. 
Now  Death,  come!  God  curse  the  Valdmeers!  .  .  .  .Remember 
my  instructions,  son   God  curse  the  Vald  " 
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IV 

Centuries  fled  by,  and  Gertrude  Marlott  was  long  forgotten, 
but  the  curse,  the  terrible  curse  of  Valdmeer,  still  lived.  It  had 
never  failed ;  never  had  a  first  born  been  buried,  and  never  had  he 
lived  more  than  twenty-one  years  of  his  life.  They  had,  one  and 
all,  met  a  violent  and  mysterious  death,  and  then  had  disap- 
peared. The  family  had  deteriorated  until  there  was  but  one  di- 
rect member  of  it  left.  Sir  Jeoffry,  twenty-ninth  baron  of  Vald- 
meer. Sir  Jeoffrey  was  nearly  twenty-one,  of  a  slightly  morbid 
disposition,  liking  seclusion,  but  having  none  of  the  evil  traits 
which  had  so  characterized  the  long  line  of  his  family.  He  w^as 
the  last,  and  in  every  way  the  best  baron  of  Valdmeer.  In  the 
village  he  was  liked,  because  he  did  all  he  could  for  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  for  the  town. 

Instead  of  bettering  the  old  castle,  Sir  Jeoffrey  had  allowed  all 
portions  but  that  in  the  center  to  continue  on  their  road  of  de- 
lapidation  as  his  grandfather  and  his  great-grandfather  had  done 
before  him.  The  central  portion  contained,  on  the  ground  floor, 
two  large  rooms  which  formerly  were  the  great  entrance  hall 
and  the  great  banqueting  hall.  Upstairs,  the  former  stately  bed 
chambers  had  been  entirely  remodelled  and  now  were  arranged 
into  a  comfortable  suite  of  apartrhents. 

This  night  was  Sir  Jeoffrey's  twenty-first  birthday.  He  was 
sitting  at  the  table  on  the  raised  dias  at  one  end  of  the  great  dark 
dining  hall  into  the  blackness  of  which  the  few  candles  about  him 
threw  no  light.  When  he  had  finished  his  meal,  he  dismissed  the 
housekeeper  for  the  night.  She  went  home  to  the  village  and 
Sir  Jeoffrey  was  left  alone  in  the  house.  He  ascended  the  stairs 
and  entered  his  library.  This  was  a  medium-sized  room  deco- 
rated in  brown,  and  lined  with  a  large  number  of  shelves  filled 
with  books  of  every  description.  Sir  Jeoffrey  looked  along  there, 
and  was  attracted  by  a  book  in  a  dark  corner.  He  did  not  re- 
member having  seen  it  before;  and  so  took  it  to  the  light.  It  was 
entitled  "A  History  of  the  Valdmeer  Family"  by  Sir  Henry, 
twenty-seventh  baron  of  Valdmeer.  He  was  interested  in  it 
immediately,  because  he  thought  that  at  last  he  would  be  able  to 
find  out  some  of  the  things  which  his  father  had  persistently  re- 
fused to  tell  him.    He  settled  himself  in  a  big  brown  leathern 
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chair,  before  a  bright  fire,  and  commenced  to  read.  The  hazy 
moon  looked  in  at  him  through  the  big  window;  the  wild  March 
wind  moaned  through  the  tossing,  swaying  boughs  outside;  a 
pale  face  suddenly  peered  in,  smiled  in  a  sinister  manner,  and 
then  disappeared;  but  Sir  Jeoffrey  was  unconscious  of  all,  for  he 
had  found  everything  he  was  desirous  to  know. 

He  read  how  his  family  had  always  been  hated  because  of  its 
cruelty  and  pride.  He  read  about  Sir  Stephen  and  about  the 
terrible  hunt  and  what  followed  after  it.  He  read  the  long  list  of 
the  first  born  of  his  house  who  had  disappeared  after  their  death. 
For  the  first  time  he  knew  the  curse  was  real.  He  had  been  told 
by  his  father,  over  and  over  again,  that  it  was  but  a  myth.  This 
was  also  the  first  time  he  realized  that  the  curse  originated  from 
the  cruelty  of  one  of  his  own  ancestors.  He  read  on,  and  found 
this  short  paragraph : 

"Gertrude  Marlott's  curse  has  never  failed.  It  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  regularly  after  the  disappearance  of  a  body,  there  is 
blood  found  around  the  great  ancestral  chair  in  the  main  entrance 
hall.  No  one  has  ever  investigated  the  cause  of  this  on  account 
of  the  superstition  and  fear  connected  with  inquiring  into  the 
supernatural." 

Sir  Jeoffrey  was  surprised  and  interested  in  this  fact  of  which  he 
had  never  heard  before;  and  he  wondered  what  many  more  su- 
perstitious and  less  brave  than  he  had  wondered,  whether  the 
chair  could  have  a  connection  with  the  disappearance  of  the  mur- 
dered members  of  the  house.  He  determined  to  investigate, 
fearing  little,  least  of  all  a  chair. 

He  rose.  The  clock  struck  eleven.  Outside  the  wind  whis- 
tled mournfully.  Sir  Jeoffrey  lit  a  candle,  and  descended  the 
broad  oaken  stair-case  which  creaked  under  his  weight.  The 
trees  dryly  creaked  from  the  wind,  and  one  of  the  windows  in  the 
dining-room  rattled.  The  sound  echoed  through  the  great  room. 
The  candle  flickered,  caught  in  a  draught,  and  Sir  Jeoffrey  put 
his  hand  in  front  of  it  to  keep  it  from  going  out.  The  light  il- 
luminated his  face,  a  Ijttle  paler  than  usual.  He  went  to  the  chair, 
and  carefully  scrutinized  it  from  top  to  bottom.  No  flaw  or 
crack  was  apparent.  He  tried  to  move  it,  but  it  was  solidly  fixed 
to  the  floor.  He  walked  in  front  of  it,  and  as  he  did  so,  he  noticed, 
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in  the  stillness,  a  low  reverberatory  sound  below  him.  He 
stamped,  and,  at  a  spot  directly  in  front  of  the  seat  of  the  chair 
and  about  four  feet  from  it,  a  low  stamp  came  from  below,  and 
rumbled  away  into  dim  and  far-off  echoes.  The  wind  howled, 
and  the  door  rattled  as  if  someone  were  trying  the  handle.  Sir 
Jeoffrey  again  closely  looked  at  the  chair,  and  noticed  in  the  flick- 
ering light,  that  a  small  square  in  the  back  was  made  of  a  slightly 
different  wood  than  the  rest.  He  happened  to  tap  this  with  his 
finger  and,  unexpectedly,  it  fell  to  the  floor  revealing  a  small 
handle.  This  turned  of  its  own  accord,  and  at  the  same  time  there 
was  a  grating  sound  in  front  of  the  chair.  He  went  from  behind  to 
see  what  had  happened,  and  stopped  short  with  amazement.  A 
portion  of  the  floor  in  front  of  the  chair  had  disappeared,  uncover- 
ing a  large,  round  hole,  the  bottom  of  which  was  not  reached  by  the 
light  of  the  candle. 

Suddenly  the  great  door  flew  open  with  a  gust  of  wind  which 
shireked  among  the  trees,  and  the  candle  went  out.  Standing  in 
the  doorway  seemed  to  be  a  vague  light  in  the  form  of  a  woman 
dressed  in  a  costume  of  the  15th  century.  A  voice  from  the  top 
of  the  stairs  said,  in  a  low  tone:  "In  that  pit  are  all  the  bones  of 
your  cursed  ancestors.  I  am  the  last  of  the  line  of  Gertrude  Mar- 
lott.  To-night  the  curse  shall  be  terminated."  The  stairs 
creaked.  In  the  door-way  the  luminous  figure  grew  brighter.  A 
slightly  reddish  line  appeared  across  its  white  face.  For  an  in- 
stant it  wavered  and  then  the  vision  was  no  more.  From  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs  the  creaking  advanced  across  the  floor.  There 
was  a  shuffling,  two  muffled  cries,  a  dull,  distant  thud,  then 
silence.  A  far-away  clock  struck  twelve,  and  the  wind  howled  as 
before. 

R.  C.  Bates 


The  Aviator 


I  sing  of  him,  who,  skimming  through  the  sky, 
Daily  defies  the  fiends  of  heaven's  expanse. 
Who  knows  his  life  is  naught  to  those  up  high, 
But  keeps  his  heart  firm  in  his  one  small  chance. 

Nature,  with  scheming  winds,  attacks  his  wings, 
Which  seem  so  weak  and  feeble  on  their  frame; 
But  knowledge  of  his  peril  only  brings 
Desire  to  glorify  his  country's  name. 

He  knows  that  Boche  and  wind  strive  for  his  fall 

As  skilfully  he  flies  up  toward  the  sun, 

But  still  he  is  prepared  to  give  his  all 

That  truth  and  right  may  triumph  o'er  the  Hun. 


J.  C.  Wilson 
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THERE  was  a  flare  of  trumpets  as  the  two  Knights  rushed 
towards  each  other.  Crash!  The  Black  Knight's  lance 
broke  into  a  thousand  splinters,  and  he  fell  from  his 
horse,  pierced  through  the  breast.  Richard  jumped  from  his  horse 
and  rushed  to  the  side  of  the  fallen  Knight.  Quickly  he  lifted  the 
visor  and  gazed  into  his  dying  adversary's  eyes.  "Damnation!" 
said  the  Black  Knight  in  a  hollow  voice.  *'I  curse  you!  I  curse 
you!  May  the  Deveil  take  you  and  blast  your  soul!"  He  gasped 
and  then  lay  still.   Richard  shuddered ;  he  had  been  cursed. 

For  days  the  thought  of  the  Black  Knight's  curse  haunted 
him.  Richard  had  lived  all  his  life  in  deadly  fear  of  a  curse,  and 
now  that  it  had  come,  his  superstitious  mind  was  terrorized. 
Could  he  ever  overcome  it?  He  went  to  see  Old  Leolin,  the  sooth- 
sayer, who,  after  listening  to  his  story,  said,  "Richard,  you  are 
doomed.  You  killed  the  Black  Knight  in  honest  combat,  but 
the  hatred  which  he  bore  for  you  will  never  die.  This  curse  has 
never  failed.  Only  one  way  remains ;  go  to  the  lost  river  and  seek 
the  Golden  Cross.  If  you  find  it  and  bring  it  back  to  the  grave 
of  the  Black  Knight,  his  curse  will  depart  and  the  Devil  will  not 
get  you." 

Richard  set  out  for  the  mountains  with  a  sinking  heart. 
He  must  find  the  lost  river  and  the  Golden  Cross.  But  was  there 
such  a  place?  No  one  had  ever  seen  it.  Many  a  valiant  knight 
had  searched  for  it,  but  none  had  ever  found  it.  And  the  Golden 
Cross,  might  that  be  only  a  myth  also?  Nevertheless  he  rode  on 
and  on;  up  and  up;  into  the  midst  of  the  mountains.  At  last, 
worn  out  after  days  of  fruitless  searching,  he  left  his  horse  and 
went  to  take  a  rest  on  a  little  plateau.  There  he  fell  asleep, 
and  in  his  dreams  saw  a  strange  river.  He  awoke  with  a  start 
and  peered  over  the  edge.  Yes,  there  was  a  river;  far,  far  below 
in  the  depths  of  a  canyon. 

After  climbing  slowly  down  the  jagged  walls  of  the  gorge,  he 
stood  by  the  side  of  the  stream.  It  w^as  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
desolate  mountains.  All  about  were  rugged  rocks,  while  the 
great  walls  of  the  canyon  rose  majestically  above  him.  He  looked 
up  and  saw  some  ominous  black  clouds  scurrying  across  the  sky. 
The  distant  mutterings  of  thunder  were  borne  to  his  ears  by  the 
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wind  as  it  wailed  dismally  up  the  gorge.  He  turned  and  hurried 
quickly  along  the  side  of  the  river  searching  for  a  cave  in  which  to 
shelter  himself  from  the  approaching  storm.  Suddenly  he  stopped 
for  the  river  had  disappeared  from  sight  at  the  foot  of  a  waterfall ! 
With  amazement  he  gazed  at  the  water  as  it  roared  into  the  black- 
ness beneath  him.  "The  lost  river,"  he  said.  "This  must  be 
the  lost  river." 

Near  the  bottom  of  the  falls  he  found  a  cave.  After  making 
a  torch,  he  went  in  and  by  the  flickering  light  explored  the  cham- 
ber. At  one  end  he  saw  a  small  opening  in  the  wall.  Entering 
this,  he  crawled  on  hands  and  knees  down  and  down  a  long  tun- 
nel. Finally  he  reached  the  end  and  found  himself  in  a  wonderful 
cave.  All  about  were  rocks  of  fantastic  shapes;  a  waterfall  emp- 
tied into  a  little  pool  at  one  end ;  while  in  the  center  stood  a  cross 
of  shining  gold.  "The  Golden  Cross!  I've  found  it  at  last!" 
and  he  fell  to  his  knees  before  the  cross  in  prayer.  Suddenly  his 
torch  went  out.  After  groping  blindly  for  the  little  tunnel,  he 
finally  found  it  and  started  to  crawl  back  through  to  get  a  new 
torch  and  come  back  again. 

Outside  the  great  storm  had  come.  Richard  stood  in  the  cave 
looking  out  at  the  deluge.  What  did  he  care?  Hadn't  he  suc- 
ceeded after  all?  A  clap  of  thunder  startled  him.  He  looked  up 
and  saw  through  the  rain,  high  above  him,  outlined  against  the 
jagged  rocks  of  the  cliff,  a  great  stone  profile  of  the  Devil !  Terror 
seized  him.  "The  curse!  The  curse!"  A  blinding  flash  of 
lightening  —  the  face  of  the  Devil  stood  out  in  bold  relief. 
" No!  He  must  not  get  me!"  shrieked  Richard  as  he  rushed  back 
into  the  cave.  Desperately  he  groped  for  the  tunnel ;  but  in  the 
darkness  could  not  find  it.  He  rushed  out  after  a  torch,  but 
everything  was  drenched.  Another  blinding  flash.  "There  he  is 
again!     I  must  find  the  tunnel  and  the  Golden  Cross!" 

Wildly  he  stumbled  back  and  beat  on  the  walls.  A  flare  of 
lightning  illuminated  the  cave  with  a  weird  blue  light.  "There  it 
is!  I've  found  it!"  He  started  for  a  dark  corner  —  his  head 
struck  a  jagged  rock  and  he  fell  lifeless  to  the  floor. 

Outside  in  the  raging  deluge  the  great  stone  face  seemed  to  smile 
with  satisfaction. 

Howard  B.  MacDonald,  '18 


La  Reve 


When  in  the  night  the  grave  and  grieving  sea 
Surges  and  sobs  against  the  gates  of  sleep, 
The  sorrow  of  the  wind  lies  down  with  me, 
And  all  night  long  we  whisper  and  we  weep. 

And  if  in  solitude  old  measures  sweep 
Of  ancient  music  and  old  revelry, 
And  songs  of  lovers  on  our  silence  creep 
We  clasp  more  closely  in  sad  ecstasy. 

And  we  remember  how  our  first  love  came 
Singing  and  radiant  on  the  road  of  spring, 
How  in  the  night  with  stars  we  spelt  her  name, 
How^  in  the  blue  dawn  we  would  rise  and  sing. 

So  in  old  sorrow  should  a  lover  share 

The  sweet  compassion  of  the  wind's  despair. 


C.  G.  Fuller 


The  Long  Lost  Son 

IT  is  truly  remarkable  to  find  in  these  eventful  days  that  the 
"rubber-neck"  instinct  of  the  average  American  has 
stretched  (this  seems  to  be  the  correct  term  in  connection 
with  a  rubber-neck)  rather  than  shrunk.    Strong  proof  of  this 
fact  was  supplied  one  day  last  November. 

On  this  particular  morning,  the  New  York  streets  did  not 
seem  unusually  busy.  There  was  the  usual  mob  of  hurrying 
business  men,  noisy  children,  and  cursing  laborers,  but  this  was 
as  always.  But,  suddenly,  came  the  tinkle  of  a  bell  —  the  sound 
at  which  the  rubber-neck's  windpipe  stretches  with  joy;  sweet 
memories  of  fires,  funerals,  weddings,  coming  to  mind  —  and  in 
the  twinkle  of  an  eye,  an  enormous  crowd  had  formed.  In  the 
center,  a  division  of  the  Salvation  Army  was  stationed  —  a  sad 
example  of  this  country's  lack  of  preparation,  for  not  a  gun  was  in 
sight,  and  blue  uniforms  have  been  out  of  use  since  the  Civil  War. 
A  young  lieutenant  of  the  Army,  was  perched  upon  a  soap-box, 
making  wild  gestures,  accompanied  by  pitiful  facial  contortions. 
His  words  were  inaudible  from  where  I  stood  (O  yes,  my  neck 
contains  a  certain  amount  of  rubber  also),  but  from  the  length 
of  the  deliverance  and  the  depth  of  feeling  which  the  young  man 
evidenced,  I  concluded  that  he  was  narrating  his  life  history. 

Suddenly  an  old  man  at  my  side  started  elbowing  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  had  actually 
reached  the  budding  orator;  whereupon,  crying  passionately, 
"My  son,  my  son" —  these  words  were  passed  back  through  the 
throng  —  he  fell  on  the  young  man's  neck,  who  sobbed,  "O,  my 
long  lost  father!"  (This  also  by  relayed  report.) 

Then,  without  more  ado,  the  long- lost  son,  or  rather  the  newly 
found  son,  descended  from  the  soap-box  and  stood  "at  ease". 

"Rotten!"  yelled  a  voice  from  above  me.  "Not  enough 
action  —  you  fell  on  his  neck  like  it  was  dynamite  or  somethin'. 

All  over  agin  " 

I  glanced  up  at  the  speaker.  He  was  standing  behind  a 
motion-picture  machine  which  was  set  up  in  a  window  of  a  build- 
ing nearby. 

A  man  at  my  side  cursed  softly. 

"Dat's  de  toid  time  we  done  dis  scene,"  he  said. 

B.  Mayers 
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ELditorials 

The  Summer  camp,  summer  is  coming  and  with  it  a 
vacation  different  from  any  other  which  has  been  known  in  the 
history  of  education.  Last  summer  we  were  forced  to  do  without  a 
number  of  comforts  which  we  were  used  to.  We  will  be  forced  to 
give  up  more  comforts  than  ever  this  year,  and,  more  than  that,  give 
them  up  cheerfully.  Together  with  this  duty,  others  will  fall  upon 
our  shoulders,  and  among  them  is  the  necessity  to  prepare  our- 
selves for  our  part  in  the  great  struggle  in  which,  perhaps,  we  all  may 
have  to  take  active  part.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  whether  we 
want  to  take  military  training  or  not,  but  whether  we  want  to  be 
called  a  slacker  or  not,  for  anyone  who,  nowadays,  does  not  do 
all  he  can  to  get  himself  ready  for  what  is  coming  is  very  near 
the  line  which  divides  the  slackers  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  But 
this  summer  we  are  going  to  have  an  opportunity,  here  on  the 
hill,  of  doing  our  duty  by  taking  military  training,  as  good  a 
course  as  there  will  be  in  the  country.  Should  not  every  one  of  us, 
then,  as  Andover  men,  since  we  are  first  in  everything  else,  be 
first  also  in  doing  our  duty  in  this  way? 

R.  C.  B. 


R.  O.  T.  C.  Ramblings 


Do  you  wish  to  join  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  ? 
Please  fill  out  this  questionaire — 


QUESTIONAIRE 
(//  you  are  of  the  drafty  age  fill 
this  out  and  return  before  lunch) 

Claim  for  Exemption 
{Place  X  in  the  column  opposite 
division  that   states  ground  of 
claim) 

A.  Necessary  to  Boston  So- 

ciety — 

B.  Sole  support  of  a  mother- 

in-law   — 

C.  Totally  dependent  upon 

alcohol  for  existence.  . — 

D.  Paralized  in  some  limb ...  — 

E.  Conscientious  objector  to 

work  in  any  form  — 


FisicAL  Fitness 
Have  you  ever  suffered  from: 

A.  Tummy  ache   — 

B.  Alcoholic  unsettlement .  . — 

C.  Cold  feet  — 

D.  Dandruff   — 

E.  Weak  knees  — 

F.  Sleeping  sickness  — 

Have  you  ever  been  confined  in 

a 

A.  Lunatic  asylum   — 

B.  Jail  — 

C.  Keeley  Cure  — 

D.  Isham  Infirmary  — 


Industrial  Chart 
{Draw  one  line  under  occupations 
at  which  you  have  been  employed, 
two  under  any  at  which  you  have 
worked) 

Plumber 
Section  man 

Drummer 

a.  Bass 

b.  Jewelry 

Opera  singer 
{p)  Colorature 
ip)  Discolorature 

Fire  fighter 
Booze  fighter 
Dry  nurse 
Wet  nurse 
Half-and-half  nurse 
Piano  beater 
Wife  beater 
Egg  beater 
Chorus  man 

Steam  engineer 

(g)   Motive  (if  any) 
{h)  Stationary  (if  ever) 

Typewriter 
Adding  Machine 
Tactician 
Obstetrician 
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Divinity  Students 
preparing  for  the  ministry .  .  — 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  social  ser- 
service,  at: 

(a)  The  Somerset  — 

{h)  The  Prospect  Union  — 

Q.  Are  you  a: 

1.  Unitarian  — 

2.  Vegetarian  — 

3.  Octogenarian  — 

4.  Scandinavian  — 

0.  Have  you  read: 

a.  St.  Augustine  — 

h.  Ring  Lardner   — 

c.  Arthur  Guy  Empey  .  .  — 

d.  The  Phillipian  — 


Agricultural  Occupation 

Are  you  engaged  in  an  agricultu- 
ral enterprise? 

YES.    NO.  WHY? 
( Underline  the  winning  answer) 

Can  you: 

A.  Milk  cows 

B.  Tell  a  bull  from  a  cow 

C.  Plant  hay-seed 

D.  Run  a  Ford 
Do  you: 

a.  Serve  tea  on  the  farm? 

b.  Provide  each  cow  with  an 

individual  bath? 

c.  Provide  yourself  with  an 

individual  bath,  and  if 
so,  how  often? 
In  which  direction  do  you: 

a.  Rotate  crops 

b.  String  beans 

c.  Pick  your  teeth 

— Harvard  Lampoon 


R.  O.  T.  C.  NURSERY  RHYMES 


If  you  draw  No.  3  in  the  rear, 

It's  a  cinch  you'll  have  nothing  to  fear  — 

Just  keep  up  your  pep, 

Follow  front  rank  in  step, 
And  your  record  will  always  be  clear. 
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There's  a  captain  from  Jersey  in  school, 
Who  always  keeps  one  golden  rule  — 
"If  I  shout,  rave  and  bite, 
They'll  use  bayonets  right  — " 
Why  is  it  the  Major  is  cool? 

There  a  second  lieutenant  named  Bill, 
Who  thinks  he  knows  lots  about  drill, 

He's  bought  several  suits, 

Boy!  don't  he  look  cute. 
As  he  swaggers  all  over  the  hill ! 


Kernel:  Did  you  bury  all  the  dead  this  morning? 

Privit  :  Yes,  sir,  but  we  had  a  little  trouble  with  one  of  them. 

Kennel:  What? 

Privit:  Why  one  of  them  raised  on  his  elbow  and  said  he 
wasn't  dead,  but  he  was  one  of  them  Germans,  and  you  never 
can  believe  anything  they  say,  so  we  buried  him  anyway. 

— Awgwan 


Theatre  Review 


Colonial.  The  Rainbow  Girl,  a 
musical  comedy  by  Rennold  Wolf 
and  Louis  Hirsch,  based  on  story  by 
Jerome  K.  Jerome.  This  show  is 
the  successor  to  Have  a  Heart  and 
is  expected  to  exceed  even  that  in 
its  popularity.  Beth  Lydy,  last 
seen  in  Her  Soldier  Boy  and  Billy 
B.  Van  will  have  the  leads.  The 
scenery  is  by  Josef  Urban. 

HoLLis  Street.  Hamilton,  with 
George  Arliss,  is  playing  here  at 
present.  This  is  a  distinctly  enter- 
taining play,  and  it  is  also  education- 
al and  patriotic. 

Majestic.  The  Brat,  with  and 
by  Maude  Fulton  seems  to  promise 
a  long  run  at  this  theatre.  This 
play  is  another  Peg  <?'  My  Heart, 
with  a  dash  of  Outcast  and  a  soupcon 
of  Pygmalion.  Miss  Fulton,  a 
former  dancing  partner  of  William 
Rock,  plays  the  part  with  great 
"vivement"  and  charm.  It  is  the 
second  visit  of  The  Brat  to  Boston. 

Park  Square.  Montague  Glass' 
famous  series  of  Potash  and  Perl- 
mutter  is  here  represented  by  Potash 
and  Perlmutter  in  Society.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  Barney  Bernard  and 
the  other  members  of  his  company 
are  playing  Business  before  Pleasure, 
a  still  later  offering,  in  New  York, 
we  cannot  promise  much  for  the 
value  of  this  production. 


Plymouth.  The  Man  Who  Came 
Back,  which  has  moved  over  from 
the  Wilbur  theatre,  is  still  drawing 
crowds  at  its  new  location.  Henry 
Hull  and  Laura  Walker,  who  have 
the  leads,  apparently  expect  to 
shock  and  please  Boston  theatre- 
goers for  some  time  to  come. 


Shubert.  The  Very  Idea,  with 
Earnest  Truex  and  Richard  Ben- 
nett, is  making  Boston  audiences 
gasp  nightly.  The  author  of  this 
farce  is  a  regular  Charlotte  when  it 
comes  to  skating  over  thin  ice,  for  it 
deals  with  eugenics.  It  is  manifestly 
unfit  for  the  debutante  or  for  the 
young  of  either  sex.  It  would  be 
unfair  to  call  the  play  suggestive 
for  nothing  could  be  more  open  or 
frank. 


Ye  Wilbur.  A  Successful  Cal- 
amity, by  Clare  Kummer  is  the  at- 
traction at  this  theatre.  Miss 
Kummer  is  certainly  keeping  things 
in  the  family,  for  William  Gillette, 
who  plays  the  lead,  is  her  cousin. 
The  play  is  a  delight  in  every  way, 
and  has  a  sparkle  of  dialogue  un- 
equalled in  Boston.  William  Gil- 
lette is  perfectly  fitted  in  his  role 
and  plays  in  his  usual  artistic  man- 
ner. 


OBSERVANT 

Father  (severely) :  Young  man,  I  saw  you  put  your  arm 
around  my  daughter  last  night. 

Youth  :  I  suppose  you  noticed  how  she  struggled,  too. 

— Chaparral 

Francis  :  What  do  you  call  that  thing  under  the  lace  of  your 
skirt? 

Frances:  Oh,  that's  a  slip. 

Francis  (blushing) :  I  beg  your  pardon. 

— Orange  Peel 

SEASIDE  AFFECTION 

He:  Darling,  I  love  you. 

She:   Good  gracious,  we've  only  just  met! 

He:  Yes,  I  know,  but  I'm  only  here  for  the  week-end. 

— Boston  Transcript 


Her  :  Will  you  love  me  always? 

Him  :  I've  loved  you  all  the  ways  I  know  how  already. 

— Orange  Peel 
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A  MILITARY  BLUNDER 

What's  this,  waiter? 
War  bread,  sir! 

Take  it  out!   It's  too  old  for  active  service.  —  Life. 

How  did  you  get  your  message  through  the  censor? 
Easy.    I  wrote  it  in  the  from  of  free  verse  and  nobody  knew 
what  it  meant. 

TOO  TRUE 

Teacher  :  What  is  the  most  wonderful  thing  man  ever  made? 
Little  Girl:  A  living  for  a  family. 


You  Are  Always  Welcome  at  the 

ESSEX  STREET  BOWLING  ALLEYS 


When  you  decorate  your  room 
ask  for  '*Artloom"  Rugs  and 
Tapestries.  Made  by  the 

"Artloom"  Mills, 
..  Philadelphia ., 


WELL  DRESSED  ANDOVER  MEN  HAVE  THEIR  CLOTHES 

MADE  BY 

—  BURNS  — 

THE  PHILLIPS  ACADEMY  TAILOR  AND  OUTFITTER 
Athletic  Goods       ELM  SQUARE      Frank  Bros.  Shoes 


Telephone  70  and  71 

J.  H.  PLAYDON 

FLORIST 

Main  Street,  Andover 


Seasonable  Flowers  at  All  Times 


Members  of  Florist  Telegraph  Delivery 


Flowers  dellTered  in  all  parts  of  U.  S. 
and  Canada 


P.  A.  Shoe  Repairer ! 

1908  1917 
C.  W.  CURTIS,  Prop. 
67  Park  Street 

T«i.  ia-j 


THE  LENOX 


Boston's  Social  Center 

L.  C.  PRIOR      -      -  Manager 


Buy  Your 

Arrow  Collars 

and 

Arrow  Shirts 

at 

FranK  L.  Cole's, 

44  Main  St„ 
Andover,  Mass. 

Open  Every  Evening 


HOTEL  TAFT,  NEW  HAVEN 

Succeeded  by 
HUNT  INC. 


F.  F.  ADAMS, 

Andover  Representative 


Get  acquainted 
with  the  Victrola 

Do  you  know  what  splendid 
music  this  wonderful  instrument 
brings  into  your  home  ? 

Do  you  know  that  there  are 
Victrolas  from  $15  to  $250,  and 
that  we'll  arrange  terms  to 
suit  you? 


Come  in  and 
find  out  all 
about  the  Vic- 
trola. We'll 
gl  adly  play 
your  favorite 
music  for  you. 


W.  A.  ALLEN 


VANNESTE&CO. 

Tailors  and 
Importers 

Officers' Military  and  Naval  Uniforms 


101  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON 


MIKE  HARRISON 


At  Andover  Shop 
Every  Wcdnciday 


1014  Chai»bi.5t? 

New  Havcn.Conn. 


New  York  Store 
505  Fifth  Avenue 


New  Haven  Store 
1014  Chapel  Street 


Will  Outwear  any  Leather  Shoe  at  the  Price 


ATHLETIC 


If  it*8got  a 
e  a  t  h  e  r 
ankle  stay 


SHOE 

The  BIG  NINE 

fills  a  long-felt  want. 
There's  a  demand  for 
a  rubber  soled  shoe 
that  will  "stand  the 
gaff.'*  For  Economy, 
Comfort,  Service, 
The  Big  Nine  "Is  It." 

Uppers  of  doubled  twisted  army  duck,  trimmed  with  real  leather 


MADE  BY 


CONVERSE  RUBBER  SHOE  COMPANY 

MALDIIN,  MASS. 
Sold  by  all  the  Leading  Shoe  Stores  in  Andover. 


WaSON  &  STOKES  LUMBER  CO. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 


LUMBER 


TRENTON,  N.  J. 


H.  F.  Chase 


Established  1890 


Fine 
Athletic  Goods 

Outfitter  For  All 
Phillips  Academy  Teams 

KODAKS 
PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


Andover    -  Mass. 

Telephone  Connection 


Philadelphia  Pile 
=Fabric  Mills= 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

SEAL  PLUSHES 

VELVETS 
FUR  FABRICS 


NEW  YORK  SALESROOMS 
345  Fourth  Ave. 
Phone  Madiaon  Sq.  5600 

MILLS 

Allegheny  Avenue  and  Front  Street 
Philadelphia 


1 A  FinestScotchWoolTennis  Socks  in  white, 
*^VmXV  gT&y,  green,  black,  heather  and  1  If  A 

white,  with  coloied  clocks,  a  pair  l*vv 

Nrfc    IK  Men's  Finest  Scotch  Wool  Golf  Hose, 
X%9  in  green,  gray,  brown  and  O  CA 

heather  (without  feet  fS),  a  pair  ,  O.OU 

Of\  Women's  Scotch  Wool  Stocklnga,  in  M 
O*  -white,  white  with  colored  O  AA  W 

clocks,  Oxford  green  and  heather,  a  pair  . .  •'•VU  fl 
w  '^omplete  line  Golf,  Tennis  and  Sport  eqdpmsBf.  5 
n  Mail  Orders  giren  prompt  attention.  A 

S   Stewart  Sporting  Sales  Co.  S 

0  425  FIFTH  AVE.,  at  38tli  St.,  N.  Y.  Q 


The  Crowley  Co. 

Tailors  and 
Outfitters.... 

ANDOVER  SQUARE 


H.  E.  MILLER 

GOODYEAR  WELT 
SHOE  REPAIRING 
SHINE  PARLOR 

4  Central  Street    -  Andover 


Colonial  Theatre 

ANDOVER 
Takes   the   burden  to  prove 
that  it  offers  a  Progiam  of 
High  Class  Photo -Plays. 

YOU  ARE  THE  JUDGES. 


ARROW 

form-fit 

COLLAR 


N.  J.  BARTLEH  &  CO. 

Booksellers 

IMPORTERS  OF  ENGLISH  BOOKS 
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The  Inspiration 

IT  was  a  bitterly  cold  afternoon  in  late  December.  The  sky, 
still  heavily  overcast  from  a  severe  storm  which  had  passed, 
seemed  to  reflect  the  desolation,  the  lifelessness  of  the 
earth  beneath.  The  wind  was  imperceptible,  except  now  and 
then,  as  a  tree,  crackling  in  the  stillness,  shook  itself  free  of  some 
snow  upon  its  limbs.  An  indescribable  oppressiveness  hung  over 
all,  adding  its  last  touch  to  the  dismalness  of  the  day. 

At  the  end  of  the  long,  white  lane,  appeared  the  figure 
of  a  young  man,  plodding  methodically  along,  head  bowed  — 
partly  in  dejection,  partly  in  the  effort  to  avoid  the  deeper  drifts. 
He  was  stylishly,  but  not  warmly,  clad,  in  a  light  cravanet, 
pulled  well  up  over  his  ears  in  an  attempt  to  cover  the  back  part 
of  his  head,  which  his  derby  hat  failed  to  protect.  In  his  right 
hand  he  carried  a  tiny  valise.  As  he  approached,  one  could  see 
that  the  lines  of  his  small,  half-frozen  face,  harmonized  perfectly 
with  Nature's  gloomy  setting,  but  next  moment,  as  he  rounded 
a  bend  in  the  road,  this  impression  would  be  quickly  altered,  for 
the  boy  —  he  was  little  more  than  such  —  had  abruptly  halted, 
and  allowed  his  bag  to  sink  softly  into  the  snow.  His  face  lighted 
up  strangely,  at  the  sight  of  a  small  two-story  house  situated  at 
the  end  of  the  land,  his  lips  parted  to  utter  one  word:  "Home"! 
Even  as  he  said  it,  however,  a  shade  of  bitterness  transformed  his 
expression  into  its  former  despondency,  and,  as  he  shook  his  bag 
of  the  snow,  and  proceeded  up  the  small  walk  leading  to  the 
house,  his  shoulders  drooped  lower  and  lower. 

Hesitating  but  a  moment  before  the  door,  he  pushed  it  open, 
and  stepped  into  a  warm  room  and  a  more  cheerful  atmosphere. 
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A  bright  log-fire  was  crackling  in  a  great  fireplace,  before  which 
sat  a  sweet-faced  elderly  lady,  knitting  industriously  by  the  light 
of  the  flames.  At  the  sound  of  the  boy's  entrance,  however, 
she  turned  and  a  look  of  surprise  crossed  her  motherly  face,  as 
though  she  had  not  been  expecting  callers. 

"Why,  Robert!"  she  cried,  in  astonishment. 

The  youth  dropped  his  valise  into  a  chair,  threw  his  hat  and 
coat  over  the  arm,  and  after  kissing  his  mother  quietly,  seated 
himself  before  the  fireplace. 

"As  you  see,"  he  began  falteringly,  "I've  left  the  city." 

"Oh!  son  —  there's  nothing  wrong,  is  there?  Do  you  need 
money?   Was  your  book  published? " 

Biting  his  lip  at  the  last  question,  he  rose  and  began  to  walk 
up  and  down  the  little  room. 

"Bob,"  continued  his  mother,  tenderly,  "have  you  had  your 
supper?  No,  of  course  not!  How  could  I  picture  your  eating 
at  that  station!  Just  sit  down  at  the  table,  dear,  and  I'll  bring 
you  a  bite,  and  you  can  tell  me  all  about  it  while  you're  eating. 
You  must  be  starved  —  sit  down,  son." 

The  boy  sank  heavily  onto  a  chair  before  a  small  deal  table, 
and  his  mother  set  the  table  before  him. 

"Now,"  said  the  mother,  bustling  about  the  room,  as  she 
prepared  the  food,  "tell  me  when  you  left  New  York  and  why 
you  look  so  glum  and  tired." 

"Oh,  mother,  I'm  just  sick  of  it  all;  sick  of  living  in  a  dark 
hall  bedroom;  sick  of  burning  the  midnight  oil,  writing  stuff 
which  I  know  publishers  will  return  with  a  polite  little  note, 
saying:  'This  is  a  remarkable  effort,  but  is  not  quite  up  to  the 
standard  of  our  publication.  Let  us  hear  from  you  again.'  Out 
of  five  million  people  in  New  York,  I  didn't  have  a  single  friend, 
except  a  little  newsboy  to  whom  I  loaned  a  quarter  to  buy  some 
supper.  Since  I  left  home  I  haven't  spoken  to  half  a  dozen  people, 
except  to  say  '  Good  morning  *  or  *  Good  evening '.  Oh !  I — I  " 

Here  his  emotion  got  the  better  of  him,  and  he  gulped  down 
the  lump  in  his  throat.   "Oh,  I'm  sick  of  it  all,"  he  ended  lamely. 

All  through  this  speech  the  woman  had  met  his  eye  steadily. 
Now  she  spoke  in  a  low,  soft  tone. 
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"And  you've  —  quit?" 

He  dropped  his  eyes,  and  nodded  grudgingly.  "I'm  'fraid 
that's  what  they  call  it." 

His  supper  was  now  ready,  and  humanly  hungry  he  began  to 
eat,  slowly  at  first,  but  with  increasing  relish.  Seating  herself 
opposite  him  at  the  table,  the  mother  watched  him  thoughtfully; 
perhaps  a  tear  or  two  found  its  way  into  her  eyes.  She  said 
nothing  for  several  minutes.   Then : 

"Bobbie,"  using  the  name  by  which  she  had  called  him  years 
ago,  "I'm  going  to  tell  you  a  story.  I'm  going  to  tell  you  about 
your  father,  whom  you  scarcely  remember.  When  we  were 
married,  all  we  had  in  this  world  was  this  httle  farm  and  a  few 
dollars  in  the  bank.  The  farm  never  paid  very  well  —  there  isn't 
enough  of  it  —  and  it  was  all  we  could  do  to  make  ends  meet, 
especially  after  you  came.  But  father  was  ambitious  and  untiring, 
and  he  always  said  that  if  he  could  only  scrape  enough  together 
to  move  the  family  to  the  city,  he  would  soon  give  us  the  better 
things  of  the  world,  and  I  know  that  if  he  had  lived  he  would 
have  done  so.  Before  you  were  born  he  was  mad  with  the  desire 
to  go  East  and  write,  confident  that  he  would  be  a  success,  but 
when  you  came  into  the  world,  he  realized  that  this  was  im- 
possible. He  gave  up  his  own  dream,  in  your  behalf.  He  schooled 
you  carefully;  watched  your  every  whim,  and  before  long  he 
discovered  to  his  joy  that  you  had  inherited  his  ability  to  write. 
From  then  on,  his  one  object  was  to  provide  enough  to  enable 
you  to  study  and  make  a  success;  for  you  to  carry  on  the  work 
which  he  was  prevented  from  accomplishing,  for  you  to  write  and 
to  enjoy  fame  and  prosperity.  When  you  were  six,  he  passed 
away,  but  his  mind  was  clear  to  the  last,  and  his  final  wish  was 
that,  as  soon  as  you  were  eighteen,  you  go  to  New  York  or 
Boston  to  study,  and  then  to  write.  You  were  a  brilliant  scholar, 
and  now  that  you  have  your  great  chance,  you  must  write  and 
you  shall  succeed.  You  are  merely  going  through  what  most 
men  do,  but  you  can't  stop  now;  you  must  go  forward,  not  back- 
ward; you  must  stickr' 

The  tears  were  in  the  boy's  eyes,  but  they  were  no  tears  of 
weak  sorrow.   The  writer  in  him  had  at  last  been  awakened;  he 
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had  been  thrilled,  inspired,  instilled  with  that  fervor  which  knows 
no  failure. 

"Mother!  Mother!"  he  cried,  "why  didn't  you  tell  me  this 
before?  That's  the  greatest  story  I  have  ever  heard.  I'll  write 
it!  It'll  be  the  greatest  novel  of  the  season!  Can't  you  see  the 
book — the  poor  old  father  scraping  and  saving  for  enough  to 
go  to  the  city  and  write  and  be  famous  —  the  accident  —  his 
dying  words.  It  will  be  a  sensation!  Then  once  I'm  known  — 
it's  all  clear  sailing.  Dear  old  Dad!  If  he  were  alive  two  years 
from  now  he'd  be  proud  of  his  son!" 

4^  4^ 

Two  days  later,  as  the  sun  was  casting  its  final  glance  o'er  the 
snowy  landscape,  the  young  man  kissed  his  mother  good-bye, 
and  started  bravely  down  the  snowy  lane.  His  head  was  high, 
his  shoulders  broad,  the  bag  swinging  jauntily  at  his  side.  At 
the  door  of  the  home  stood  the  little  gray-haired  mother,  a  tear 
glistening  in  her  eye,  as  the  slender  figure  disappeared  'round  the 
bend  in  the  road. 

B.  F.  Mayers 


Thoughts  in  an  April  Shower 

The  cherries  pale  in  the  cold  rain 
Shiver  and  loose  their  petals  white. 

Ecstasy  loosened  in  white  pain, 
Love  in  its  frail  death  of  light. 

The  waves  sound  on  the  barren  shore 
Like  wind  in  loosened  folds  of  silk, 

The  song  of  love's  long  nevermore  — 
Dead  women  and  discarded  silk. 

There  is  no  soul  in  the  gray  sky, 
No  heart  in  the  steel  stretching  sea. 

The  seabirds  like  love's  echoes  cry, 
Wheeling  and  looking  down  at  me. 

C.  G.  Fuller 


The  Shadow  —  An  Incident 


AS  Father  Andre  stepped  from  the  gloom  of  the  old  stone 
stairway  which  wound  from  his  chamber  above,  his 
eyes  were  slightly  dazzled  by  the  light  of  the  early 
morning,  flooding  the  cloister.  Ever  since  the  monastery  had 
been  converted  into  a  hospital  for  convalescent  French  soldiers, 
his  duties  had  been  doubled,  and  he  found  it  necessary  to  rise 
very  early.  As  he  walked  slowly  down  the  passage,  he  saw  a 
form  standing  by  the  wrought-iron  railing,  looking  out  over  the 
Mediterranean.  The  shock  to  his  poor  eyes  faded  and  he  saw 
that  it  was  a  young  man  who  had  been  brought  to  them  from 
Mount  de  Bille  only  the  day  before. 

He  was  moved  by  something  in  the  attitude  of  the  crippled 
young  figure  standing  there  in  the  neutral  blue  of  the  French 
army,  silhouetted  against  the  delicate  heather  tint  of  the  sky 
and  the  deep  blue  of  the  sea.  It  was  so  still  —  this  little  tableau, 
framed  within  the  old  cream  walls  of  the  cloister.  Still  as  death; 
and  as  calm,  except  for  the  spray  of  purple  clematis  which 
escaped  from  the  trellis  above  and  swung  gently  in  the  soft  breeze 
of  the  early  morning.  There  was  something  in  the  tragic  set  of 
his  ivory-like  features  that  awakened  a  sense  of  sympathetic 
curiosity  within  the  old  priest.  Walking  up  to  him.  Father 
Andre  laid  a  gentle  hand  upon  the  splendid  shoulder  from  which 
hung  pathetically  an  empty  sleeve. 

"Good  morning,  my  lad,"  spoke  the  clear,  calm  voice  of  the 
old  monk. 

Slowly  the  young  man  turned  and,  looking  deep  into  the  eyes 
of  the  elder  man,  repeated  the  same  phrase: 

''Good  morning?   Can  any  morning  be  good  again?" 

Taken  somewhat  aback  by  this  query,  the  priest  asked  him 
what  could  have  prompted  him  to  make  such  a  response. 

"It  was  all  different  once,"  the  soldier  said.  ''Once  I  was 
living  happily  at  a  country  place  near  Villers-Marmary  with  my 
widowed  mother  and  my  three  older  brothers.  Then  war  came, 
and  immediately  my  eldest  brother,  Herv6,  left  for  the  front, 
and  fell  among  the  first  in  the  battle  of  the  Marne.  Some 
months  later  my  next  brother,  Raoul,  went  into  the  air  service 
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and  soon  received  his  Medaille  Militaire.  The  next  year  Jacques 
and  myself  joined  in  the  same  regiment,  leaving  our  dear  mother 
alone  in  Paris,  as  we  had  long  ago  been  forced  to  abandon  our 
home.  Scarcely  had  my  brother  and  I  reached  the  front  when 
the  news  arrived  of  Raoul's  death  in  an  encounter  with  an 
enemy  airplane.   Just  we  two  were  left  now  to  our  mother. 

''Then,  very  early  one  morning,  in  an  attack  on  the  Boche, 
I  saw  the  last  one  of  my  brothers  as,  in  the  uniform  of  a  first 
lieutenant,  he  leaped  over  the  parapet  with  the  cry,  "AUons! 
Suivez-moi!"  topple  and  fall  back  into  the  trench.  Blindly  I 
stumbled  on,  and  I  must  have  been  wounded,  for  I  regained 
consciousness  in  an  ambulance  and  was  told  by  one  of  my 
comrades  that  we  were  being  taken  to  a  triaque.  There,  a  week 
after  my  operation,  when  I  had  just  regained  control  of  my 
nerves,  came  the  climax  of  my  sorrow  —  the  crushing  news  that, 
overcome  by  the  shock  of  Jacques's  death,  my  dear  mother  had 
followed  my  three  brothers  into  the  great  Unknown. 

"Can  you  wonder,  then,  Father,  that  I  ask,  'Can  any  morning 
be  good  again'?" 

J.  Mullen 


To  a  Friend 


Sent  to  the  world  with  purpose  true  — 

To  comfort  others  in  their  pain 

Until,  when  hope  comes  back  again, 

Their  happiness  brings  joy  to  you. 

From  heaven  you  came  and  to  heaven  return. 

Loaned  to  earth  by  God  on  high 

To  guide  and  love  some  mortal  till  he  die, 

And  for  these  deeds  Heaven's  commendation  earn. 

I  pray  that  I  may  nearer  worthy  be 

Of  such  great  love  and  service  shown  to  me, 

That  I  may,  even  slightly,  prove  to  you 

That  my  devotion,  ill-expressed,  is  true, 

I  pray  that  God  to  other  men  may  send 

What  He  has  given  me  —  a  loyal  friend. 

J.  C.  W. 


The  Orange  Flag 


^  I  ^HE  President  murdered!  The  President  murdered! 
I  His  wife  missing!"  came  the  cries  from  the  excited 
people  throughout  the  city.  Carlos  came  to  the 
balcony  of  his  great  house  and  looked  out.  Everywhere  was 
excitement,  crowds  pushed  through  the  streets,  men  shouted 
and  cursed,  while  rows  of  soldiers  in  orange  uniforms  stood  before 
the  Capitol  and  public  buildings  of  the  small  South  American 
republic  of  Velzoma. 

Carlos  came  down  from  the  balcony  and  hastened  to  the 
Capitol.  When  he  arrived  outside  the  great  building,  the 
soldiers  drew  up  to  a  salute,  and  the  crowd  shouted  and  cheered. 
Inside,  he  found  a  group  of  generals  and  officials  talking  ex- 
citedly, but  on  seeing  him  they  stopped. 

"What  does  this  mean?"  demanded  Carlos. 

"President  Fernando  was  found  murdered  in  bed,  senor.  And 
his  wife  is  nowhere  to  be  found." 

"Fernando  murdered  and  Amorita  gone!" 

"Yes,  the  army  is  now  searching  for  the  murderer." 

"But  you  don't  think  that  Amorita  murdered  "  cried 

Carlos,  turning  pale. 

"We  know  nothing,  senor.  They  quarreled  last  night,  and 
now  —  she  is  gone." 

"Oh  " 

"But,  senor,"  cried  General  Jose,  "you  and  Jacinto  now  rule 
Velzoma  together.  We  wait  your  orders." 

Carlos  thought  deeply  for  a  moment.  He  and  Jacinto  were 
the  two  Dictators,  and  by  the  law  of  the  country,  each  had  equal 
power  from  the  death  of  the  President  until  the  next  election 
was  held.  But  if  either  one  died,  the  other  automatically  became 
President. 

"Where  is  Jacinto?"  cried  Carlos.  "We  must  consult  at 
once."  At  that  moment  there  was  a  great  shout  outside.  The 
men  looked  toward  the  door,  through  which  Jacinto  entered.  He 
came  to  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  looking  straight  at  Carlos, 
cried,  "The  murderer,  senors!  There  is  the  murderer!" 
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The  generals  sprang  to  their  feet.  Carlos  trembled  with  rage. 
"You  lie!  You  lie!"  he  gasped. 

"He  murdered  Fernando  and  carried  off  Amorita.  I  have 
proofs!  We  have  him,  senors,  the  murderer!" 

Mentiroso!  Te  matare!"  cried  Carlos,  drawing  his  knife  and 
rushing  at  Jacinto. 

"Senors!  Senors !"  shouted  the  generals.  Jacinto  turned  and 
darted  from  the  room,  crying,  "Follow  me!  He's  the  murderer! 
I  have  proofs!" 

Half  the  generals  rushed  out  with  Jacinto,  while  the  rest 
stayed  by  Carlos.  "I  order  his  arrest!"  cried  Carlos,  putting  up 
his  knife.   "He's  a  liar  and  traitor! " 

"  listed  senor.''  And  General  Jose  rushed  out  of  the  Capitol, 
only  to  find  a  riot  had  started.  The  people  shouted  and  yelled. 
Shots  rang  out  from  all  sides.  The  army  was  completely  de- 
moralized; some  of  the  soldiers  followed  Jacinto,  while  the  rest 
were  defending  the  Capitol  against  the  mob.  Finally  Jose  got 
control  of  the  soldiers  and  order  was  somewhat  restored.  Carlos 
and  his  generals  had  a  conference  immediately.  "We  must  get 
that  traitor  before  he  causes  trouble.  He's  very  powerful  and 
we  must  get  him ! " 

"To-night  we'll  attack,  senor ! "  said  General  Jose.  To-night." 

That  night  Carlos'  army  gathered  stealthily  together  in  the 
darkness.  They  got  everything  ready,  then  set  out  against 
Jacinto's  great  house.  The  sky  was  black,  and  not  a  star  was  to 
be  seen  as  the  soldiers  moved  cautiously  towards  the  lights  of 
the  house.  Suddenly  fire  burst  from  the  windows,  soldiers 
sprang  up  from  all  sides,  rifles  blazed  and  cracked  in  the  darkness 
—  Carlos  was  trapped !  The  men  fell  back  yelling  and  cursing 
as  the  darkness  spit  fire  about  them.  Jacinto's  men  charged 
madly  at  Carlos  and  Jose,  throwing  them  into  wild  retreat.  Jose 
desperately  stuck  at  the  flank,  was  overpowered,  and  fled  — 
Carlos  was  captured. 

The  next  day  Jacinto  proclaimed  himself  President  and  took 
possession  of  the  Capitol.  The  beautiful  orange  flag  of  Velzoma 
was  hauled  down,  and  in  its  place  waved  the  green  emblem  of  the 
revolutionists. 
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"Where  is  Carlos,  the  murderer?"  demanded  Jacinto  of 
General  Pedro.   "Did  you  get  him?" 

"  Usted  senor.  He's  in  prison.  But  Jos6  and  the  others  escaped 
to  the  mountains." 

"  Carambal  Send  the  army  after  them!  Kill  every  traitor; 
and  as  for  Carlos,  we'll  shoot  him  when  we  get  Jose." 

After  several  days  quiet  was  again  restored.  The  people 
calmed  down  and  Jacinto  had  no  opposition.  Pedro  and  Jacinto 
sat  talking  in  the  Capitol.   "No  trace  of  Jose  yet!" 

"The  army  cannot  find  any  of  them,  senor." 

"Then  we  shoot  Carlos  alone  to-morrow."  Just  then  a  man 
rushed  in:  "Senor,  Jose  has  found  Amorita  in  the  mountains  and 
they  are  coming  against  us  with  their  army.  They  are  just  out- 
side the  city.   Our  men  are  miles  away,  we  cannot  " 

"Go  for  our  army!  Quick!"  shouted  Jacinto.  "We'll  shoot 
Carlos  now!"  and  he  started  for  the  door;  but  a  soldier  burst  in. 

"Senor,  Carlos  escaped  last  night!  We  just  discovered  — he 
is  gone!" 

Just  then  there  came  great  shouts  and  cries  from  outside. 
Pedro  and  Jacinto  rushed  out  to  the  front  of  the  Capitol.  There 
was  a  mob  of  excited  people.  Carlos,  Jose,  and  Amorita,  with 
their  soldiers,  started  up  the  great  steps.  Jacinto  and  Pedro 
turned  and  fled,  but  some  men  seized  them.  Then  Amorita  cried 
to  the  people,  "  Pedro  murdered  my  husband,  carried  me  off,  and 
left  me  to  die  in  the  mountains !  He  is  the  murderer ! " 

"Kill  him!  Kill  him!"  shrieked  the  people.  But  at  that 
instant  Jacinto  broke  loose,  and  seizing  a  dagger  rushed  at  Pedro. 
"Liar!  Liar!"  yelled  Jacinto.  "You  told  me  Carlos  killed 
Fernando!  And  I  believed  you!  I'll  get  you!"  He  made  a  jab 
at  Pedro  —  a  quick  scuffle  —  Pedro  wrenched  the  dagger  from 
his  hand  —  plunged  his  own  —  Jacinto  fell  lifeless  to  the  ground. 
The  crowd  gasped,  then  shouted,  "Carlos  is  President!  Carlos 
is  President!   I  Vive  Velzoma!  jViva  Carlos!'' 

And  once  again  the  orange  flag  waved  triumphantly  over  the 
Capitol. 

Howard  B.  MacDonald,  '18 
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Editorial  Board 

John  C.  Wilson,  1918,  Managing  Editor 

George  V.  Smith,  1918,  Assistant  Editor 
Robert  C.  Bates,  1918,  Assistant  Editor 
Charles  P.  Fuller,  1919,  Assistant  Editor 
Howard  Wasserman,  1919,  Asst.  Business  Manager 

Thomas  E.  Lunt,  1918,  Business  Manager 


The  Board  takes  great  pleasure  in  announcing  the  election  of 
Howard  Wasserman  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  the  position  of 
Assistant  Business  Manager. 


Editorials 

ON  PROMOTIONS.  Henry  James  once  remarked,"  A  man 
is  as  others  see  him."  This  has  certainly  been  proved  true  in  the 
P.  A.  R.  O.  T.  C.  The  present  group  of  officers  chosen  by  Major 
Davy  are  the  men  who  have  worked  efficiently  and  successfully  to 
bring  the  regiment  up  to  its  present  standard, —  a  standard 
which  is  unequaled  among  the  other  institutions  where  such 
training  is  held.  It  is  just  and  fitting  that  the  men  who  are 
recognized  as  leaders  in  school  life  should  be  our  leaders  in 
military  affairs.  We  must  stand  by  these  men  and  cooperate 
with  them,  for  this  is  the  only  way  to  make  the  regiment  continue 
in  its  present  degree  of  efficiency.  The  high  ideals  of  Andover 
have  been  instilled  into  the  regiment,  as  they  have  always  been 
in  all  the  other  activities  of  school  life.  We  most  heartily  con- 
gratulate Major  Davy  on  his  wise  selection  of  officers,  and  we 
earnestly  wish  the  best  of  luck  to  those  at  whose  hands  the 
regiment  will  attain  an  even  higher  state  of  efficiency. 

C.  P.  F. 


R.  O.  T.  C.  Ramblings 


EQUIPMENT 


(While  the  Government  furnishes  the  essentials  of  military- 
life,  experience  has  taught  that  the  following  articles  contribute 
to  one's  personal  comfort.) 


One  toothbrush  with  Evinrude  motor  attached 

— Extract  from  ''How  to  Be  a  Soldier '\  by  Brainless  Bates 


Stage  Manager  —  What  will  I  do  for  the  noise  of  the  passing 
train  in  the  last  act? 

Student  —  Get  a  squad  of  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  to  mark  time. 

— Yale  Record 


R.  O.  T.  C.  NURSERY  RHYMES 

At  these  R.  O.  T.  C.  sideshows, 
There's  nothing  quite  so  grand 
As  that  acrobatic  leader 

And  his  klaxton  trumpet  band. 

When  they  raise  their  new  brass  blowers, 
There's  a  thrill  runs  down  my  spine, 

In  the  whole  flat-footed  regiment 
There's  nothing  half  so  fine. 


One  paper-hanger's  outfit 

One  case  of  dominoes 

One  4-inch  hawser 

Two  typewriters 

One  nice  workbench 

One  Chicago  Directory 

One  kitchen  range 

One  slot  machine 

One  manicure  set 

One  Morris  chair 

Four  dozen  pairs  suspenders 

Four  good  Persian  rugs 


One  24-foot  ladder 
One  bass  violin 
One  vanity  box 
One  fly-rifle 
One  mahogany  bar 
One  brassiere 
One  1906  Ford 
One  chiffonier 
One  sawhorse 
One  chafing-dish 
One  clothes  dryer 
Two  clothes-pins 
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Oh,  the  Mandolin  Club  can  tinkle, 
And  the  Glee  Club  show  their  hand. 

But  for  real  old  wartime  music 
Give  me  Chappie's  trumpet  band. 


It  used  to  worry  me  a  lot, 

A  month  or  so  ago, 
That  the  only  job  I  ever  got 

Was  Number  2,  rear  row. 

But  nowadays  it's  different, 
For  those  jobs  I  do  not  pine, 

For  now  I  am  exclusive  — 
I'm  the  only  one  in  line. 

Two  majors  and  nine  captains 
Have  their  only  troops  in  me. 

Ably  helped  by  thirteen  sergeants. 
Not  to  mention  corporals  three. 

But  I  try  to  keep  them  busy, 
So  I  break  most  every  rule, 

For,  when  you  stop  to  think  of  it, 
I'm  an  officers'  training  school. 

So,  brace  up,  brother  privates, 
Though  our  numbers  are  so  small. 

At  least  we  are  exclusive  — 
Some  distinction,  after  all. 


3,000  POTATO 
BAGS  STOLEN 

—  Boston  Herald 
Now  we  know  where  our  uniforms  came  from. 
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QUESTION  DEPARTMENT 

{This  section  is  handled  by  Major  Flooey,  well-known  author  of 
''What  I  Like  About  Myself,  He  will  give  all  questioners  the 
benefit  of  his  wide  experience.) 

Q. — What  is  the  correct  number  of  officers  in  respect  to  the 
number  of  men?  Ans. — About  four  officers  to  fifty  men;  R.O.T.C. 
battalions,  fifty  officers  to  four  men. 

Q. — What  is  the  proper  way  to  give  commands?  Ans. — Many 
ways  are  used;  I  prefer  the  gutteral  snarl,  opening  the  mouth 
only  on  one  side  and  acting  as  unpleasant  as  possible. 

Q. — I  seem  unable  to  make  a  good  score  at  the  rifle  range. 
What  shall  I  do?  Ans. — Get  a  bayonet  and  charge  the  target. 

0. — How  may  I  become  proficient  in  the  bayonet  manual? 
Ans. — Promptly  at  8.30  every  evening,  take  a  broomstick  and  go 
into  the  room  directly  over  the  house  professor.  Execute  the 
butt  strokes,  being  sure  to  stamp  the  floor  as  hard  as  possible. 
If  this  does  not  help  you,  throw  down  the  stick  on  the  floor  and 
jump  up  and  down  in  despair.  This  should  bring  assistance  at 
once. 


Irate  Captain  —  Halt  there! 
Astonished  —  What's  the  matter? 

Irate  Captain  —  Your  horse's  hind  legs  are  out  of  step  with 
the  fore  legs. —  Yale  Record 


Messenger  —  Madam,  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  your 
brother  has  had  his  arm  shot  ofT  in  battle. 

Loving  Sister  —  Now,  isn't  that  a  shame  —  and  I  had  just 
finished  knitting  him  a  pair  of  gloves. —  Tiger 


The  One  —  They've  took  Mrs.  Green's  'usband  for  the  army. 
The  Other  —  Took  'im?  Why  'e's  got  one  leg  shorter'n  the 
other. 

The  One  —  So  'e  'as,  but  that  don't  matter,  yer  see,  because 
the  ground's  so  uneven  in  France. —  London  Opinion 


WHAT  IT  MAY  COME  TO 


Slavey  —  Please,  mum,  the  coal  ration  has  come.  There  are 
twenty-one  little  lumps  —  that's  ten  for  the  dining-room  and  ten 
for  the  kitchen.  What  shall  I  do,  please  mum,  with  the  one  left 
over?  —  London  Opinion 

Alice  —  Do  you  think  Jim  is  brave  enough  to  be  an  officer? 
Horace  —  Brave!  Say,  I  saw  him  tip  a  Pullman  porter  ten 
cents  once. —  Purple  Cow 

He  —  Want  to  go  to  the  movies? 
She  —  I'd  like  to,  but  I  haven't  any  clothes. 
He  —  Well,  then,  we'll  go  to  the  opera.    {Wrapped  in  thought 
and  wearing  a  smile  she  entered  the  box.) —  Lehigh  Burr 

He  —  Oh,  my  dear  one,  my  love  for  you  is  like  a  rushing  river! 
She  —  Dam  it. —  Widow 

He  {to  second  ''he''  who  is  sitting  on  a  rock  in  the  park)  — Hello, 
what  are  you  doing? 

Second  He  —  Just  admiring  the  beauties  of  nature. 

He  {becoming  interested)  —  Zatso?   How  many  have  gone  by? 

— Lehigh  Burr 
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Grace  —  What  did  you  think  of  George's  moustache? 
Helen  —  I  never  saw  anything  so  funny  in  my  Hfe.   It  tickled 
me  to  death. —  Exchange 

Music  Teacher  —  What  is  your  impression  of  Harmony? 
Student  —  A  freckle-faced  girl  in  a  polka-dot  dress,  leading  a 
coach  dog. —  Exchange 

Temperance  Lady  —  When  you  are  tempted  to  drink,  think 
of  your  wife  at  home. 

The  Man  —  Lady,  when  the  thirst  is  upon  me,  I  am  absolutely 
devoid  of  fear. —  Boston  Transcript 

She  —  I  suppose  you  will  commit  suicide  if  I  refuse  you. 
He  —  That  has  been  my  custom. —  Life 

Nero  —  It's  pitch  dark  on  the  porch  to-night  —  you'd 
better  light  a  couple  of  Christians. —  Phillips  Exeter  Monthly 

"When  I  die  I  don't  want  to  go  to  heaven." 
"Why  not?" 

"There  won't  be  a  damned  soul  there." — New  York  Medley 


Courses  in  Civil  Engineering  (C.  E.),  Mechanical 
Engineering  (M.  E.)>  Electrical  Engineering  (£.  E.), 
Chemical  Engineering  (Ch.  E.).  and  General  Science 
(B.  S.).   Also  Graduate  and  Special  Courses. 

Unsurpassed  new  Chemical,  Physical,  Electrical^  Me- 
chanical  and  Materials  Testing  Laboratories. 

For  catalogue  and  Illustrated  pamphlets  showing 
work  of  graduates  and  students  and  views  of  buildings 
and  campus,  apply  to 


LILFkJ^AU^A        Troy,  N.  Y. 

P(riyteehnie 


Established  1824 


JOHN  W.  NUGENT,  Registrar. 


Theatre 


Review 


Colonial.    The  Cohan  Review. 

A  musical  conglomeration  in  two 
acts  by  George  M.  Cohan.  This 
play  has  apparently  been  written 
with  a  sense  of  duty  rather  than 
of  inspiration.  It  is  good  but  not 
excellent.  Nora  Boyes  is  forced  to 
give  burlesque  imitations  which  is 
not  at  all  in  her  field.  The  remain- 
ing imitations  are  only  fair.  The 
excellent  one  is  Charles  Wininger  as 
Leo  Ditrichstein.  Despite  the  de- 
fects, it  is  an  entertaining  show.  The 
scenery  is  passable  and  the  costum- 
ing gorgeous. 


HoLLis  Street.  Alexandra  Carlisle 
in  The  Country  Cousin,  by  Booth 
Tarkington  and  Julian  Street. 
This  play  is  a  well-meaning  piece 
of  morality,  in  that  it  shows  a  rich 
young  idler  converted  into  a  soldier 
by  the  promptings  of  a  most  charm- 
ing country  cousin.    The  play  cen- 
ters around  many  giddy  girls  and 
the  country  cousin.    The  fashion- 
ables depicted  were  impossible  and 
as  disagreeable  as  possible.  But 
Alexandra  Carlisle  was  delightful. 


Park  Square.    Cheating  Cheaters, 
by  Max  Marcin. 

A  combination  of  society  drama 
and  melodrama  mixed  in  with  a  very 
light  farce.  The  Boston  company  is 
not  noteworthy,  but  capable.  The 
play  is  exceedingly  amusing  and  de- 
velops in  a  most  surprising  way. 


Plymouth.    The  Man  Who  Came 

Back,  with  Henry  Hull. 

Apparently  Boston  has  gone 
travel  mad,  for  this  is  the  sixteenth 
week  of  that  famous  journey,  Down 
to  Hell  and  Back  Again.  The  play 
introduces  some  decidedly  immoral 
scenes,  but  all  to  a  most  moral  pur- 
pose. 


Shubert.  The  Rape  of  Belgium,  a 
new  play  by  Max  Marcin. 
This  play  is  melodramatic  in  the 
extreme,  and  deals  directly  with  the 
war.  It  is  interpreted  by  an  all-star 
cast.  An  excellent  play  for  those 
who  like  that  sort  of  thing. 


Tremont.   Mr.  Leo  Ditrichstein  in 
The  King. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  cleverest 
comedy  of  the  season,  and  is  played 
by  the  cleverest  actors  in  the 
country.  Mr.  Ditrichstein  has  a 
touch  in  his  work  that  is  unequalled 
for  light  comedy.  The  play  deals 
with  a  very  naughty  but  very 
human  king,  and  is  highly  amusing. 
If  we  were  grading  the  plays  this 
month,  The  King  would  head  the 
list. 


Wilbur.  Wm.  Gillette  in  A  Success- 
ful Calamity 

Certainly  having  a  successful  run. 
Mr.  Gillette  is  an  exceedingly  ca- 
pable comedian  and  the  play  is  a 
highly  satiric  farce  on  modern  life. 
It  is  well  worth  seeing. 


When  you  decorate  your  room 
ask  for  "Artloom"  Rugs  and 
Tapestries.  Made  by  the 

"Artloom"  Mills, 
. .  Philadelphia  . . 


WELL  DRESSED  ANDOVER  MEN  HAVE  THEIR  CLOTHES 

MADE  BY 


BURNS 


THE  PHILLIPS  ACADEMY  TAILOR  AND  OUTFITTER 
Athletic  Goods       ELM  SQUARE      Frank  Bros.  Shoes 


Telephone  70  and  71 

J.  H.  PLAYDON 

FLORIST 

Main  Street,  Andover 
Seasonable  Flowers  at  All  Times 


Members  of  Florist  Telegraph  DeliTery 


Fl«wers  deliTered  in  all  parts  of  U.  S. 
and  Canada 


P.  A.  Shoe  Repairer ! 

1908-1917 

C.  W.  CURTIS.  Prop. 
67  Park  Street 

Td.  4S-J 


THE  LENOX 


BostorCs  Social  Center 

L.  C.  PRIOR      '      -  Manager 


Buy  Your 

Arrow  Collars 

and 

Arrow  Shirts 

at 

FranK  L.  Cole's, 

44  Main  St.. 
Andover,  Mass. 

Open  Every  Evening 


HOTEL  TAFT,  NEW  HAVEN 

Succeeded  by 
HUNT  INC. 


F.  F.  ADAMS, 

Andover  Representative 


Get  acquainted 
with  the  Victrola 

Do  you  know  what  splendid 
music  this  wonderful  instrument 
brings  into  your  home  ? 

Do  you  know  that  there  are 
Victrolas  from  $15  to  $250,  and 
that  we'll  arrange  terms  to 
suit  you? 


Come  in  and 
find  out  all 
about  the  Vic- 
trola. We'll 
gladly  play 
your  favorite 
music  for  you. 


W.  A.  ALLEN 


^"^  Roxbury  Tutoring  School, 

INC. 

Winter  and  Summer  Preparatory  Schools 
Cheshire,  Connecticut 

W.  L.  Ferris,  Director       Dr.  A.  E.  Curdy,  Headmaster 

During  the  past  five  years  Roxbury 
has  prepared  541  final  candidates 
for  14  different  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. This  means,  practically,  a 
graduating  class  of  over  100  men 
from  the  two  departments  each  year. 
Of  this  total  number  only  7  have  failed 
to  enter  the  college  of  their  choice. 

From  Easter  on  many  students 
enter  the  school  to  make  a  final 
drive  for  the  College  Entrance  Board 
Examinations.  During  this  period 
frequent  intensive  reviews  are  held 
in  all  courses.  Men  often  accomplish 
a  full  year's  work  in  this  time. 

The  summer  school  opens  July  20th 

Last  summer  of  82  final  candidates  prepared 
at  Cheshire  only  1  failed  to  enter  college. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES 
1001/2  High  St.,  New  Haven  Ct. 
Address  P.  O.  Box  846  Yale  Station 


VANNESTE&CO. 

Tailors  and 
Importers 

Officers'  Military  and  Naval  Uniforms 


101  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON 


MIKE  HARRISON 


At  Andover  Shop 
Every  Wednesday 


tMC 


New  Haven.Conn. 


New  York  Store 
505  Fifth  Avenue 


New  Haven  Store 
1014  Chapel  Street 


Will  Outwear  any  Leather  Shoe  at  the  Price 


If  it's  got  a 
leather 
ankle  stay 


ATHLETIC  SHOE 

The  BIG  NINE 


fills  a  long-felt  want. 
There's  a  demand  for 
a  rubber  soled  shoe 
that  will  "stand  the 
gaff."  For  Economy, 
Comfort,  Service, 
The  Big  Nine  "Is  It.** 

Uppers  of  doubled  twisted  army  duck,  trimmed  with  real  leather 


MADE  BY 


CONVERSE  RUBBER  SHOE  COMPANY 

maldi:n,  mass. 

Sold  by  all  the  Leading  Shoe  Stores  in  Andover. 


WILSON  &  STOKES  LUMBER  CO. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

-=LUMBER^ 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 


H.  F.  Chase 

Established  1890 

Fine 
Athletic  Goods 

Outfitter  For  All 
Phillips  Academy  Teams 

KODAKS 
PHOTO  SUPPLIES 

Andover    -  Mass. 

Telephone  Connection 

Philadelphia  Pile 
=Fabric  Mills= 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

SEAL  PLUSHES 

VELVETS 
FUR  FABRICS 

NEW  YORK  SALESROOMS 
345  Fourth  Ave. 
Phone  Madition  Sq.  5600 

MILLS 

Allegheny  Avenue  and  Front  Street 
Philadelphia 

LONG  LAKE  LODGE 


A  Summer  Tutoring  School 
and  Camp  for  Boys 


NORTH  BRIDGTON,  MAINE 


Seventeenth  Season  —  July  lO,  Sept.  5,  1918 


EDWIN  V.  SPOONER,  B.  S.,  (Phillips  Exeter  Academy),  Director 


C.  C.  SPRATT,  A,  B.,  (Woonsocket  High  School)  .  .  Mathematics  and  Latin 
A.  A.  HAMBLEN,  A.  M.,  (Germantown  High  School)  .  .  .  Latin  and  Greek 
HENRY  C.  BLAKE,  A.  B.,  (St.  Paul's  School)      .     .     Mathematics  and  German 

I.  F.  Mccormick,  a.  B.,  (Albany  Academy)   Mathematics 

GEORGE  W.  HINMAN,  A.  M.,  (PhiUips  Academy,  Andover) 

Latin  and  German 

A.  I.  ERIKSSON,  A.  B.,  (New  Haven  High  School)  .  Mathematics  and  Physics 
FREDERICK  R.  WHITMAN,  A.  M.,  (Phillips  Exeter  Academy) 

History  and  Latin 
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Beneath  Fire  and  Stone 

a  \  DRIAN,  what's  wrong  with  you  today?" 
"Oh,  I  don't  know — nothing." 

"But  you  look  worried.  Why  should  you  be  worried  to- 
day ?    You  should  be  the  happiest  man  in  the  country." 
"I  know  I  should— but— " 

"But  what,  Adrian?  What  is  the  trouble?  If  it  was  my 
twenty-first  birthday  and  /  was  going  to  inherit  the  largest  estate 
in  France  and  untold  wealth,  Fd  be  very,  very  happy." 

"Perhaps  you  would,  Rene.   ,But  that's  the  trouble  with  me." 

"Why  Adrian!    Don't  you  want  this  beautiful  estate?" 

"Of  course  I  want  it,  but  I've  had  a  foolish  notion  for  a  few 
weeks  which  I  can't  get  rid  of ;  but  I  must,  it's — " 

"What  is  it?" 

"Well,  it's  about  the  estate.  You  know  that  I've  lived  here  all 
my  life,  and  love  it  dearly.  You  know  that  it  has  been  in  our 
family  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  that  there  are  many  traditions 
connected  with  it.    That's  the  trouble — a  tradition." 

"But  I  don't  see  how  an  old  tradition  can  disturb  you, 
Adrian." 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence,  then  Adrian  LeRoy  made  a 
sweeping  gesture  with  his  hand  towards  the  vast  extent  of 
country  beneath  them.  "Look,"  was  all  he  said.  Rene  Belmont 
gazed  from  the  balcony  of  the  great  chateau,  where  they  were 
standing,  at  the  beautiful  valley  beneath.  There  were  the  soft 
meadows,  the  rich  farm  lands,  and  here  and  there  a  patch  of 
dark  woods.  Gentle  hills  rose  on  either  side,  giving  birth  to 
many  fruitful  vineyards.  Little  church  steeples  sparkled  in  the 
sun,  while  many  tiny  white  houses  dotted  the  distant  hills. 
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"My,  what  a  glorious  sight !"  exclaimed  Belmont. 

"Yes/'  replied  LeRoy;  "and  it  all  belongs  to  me."  Belmont 
gasped,  but  LeRoy  continued,  "Many  years  ago,  at  the  time  of 
King  Francois  XI,  my  ancestor,  Sir  Richard  LeRoy,  saved  the 
king's  life  during  a  great  battle.  As  a  reward  for  this  the  king 
offered  to  give  him  as  much  land  of  his  kingdom  as  the  eye  could 
see.  Then  Sir  Richard  spent  ten  years  journeying  about  the 
land,  searching  for  the  most  beautiful  location.  Finally  he  came 
here,  convinced  that  there  was  no  other  place  as  beautiful.  The 
king  made  good  his  promise,  and  gave  him  all  the  land  which  we 
now  see.  Since  then,  it  has  all  belonged  to  our  family  alone. 
That  accounts  for  our  great  wealth.  Today,  I  fall  heir  to  it  all, 
I  would  be  more  than  happy  if  it  were  not  for  one  of  the  old 
family  traditions.  This  has  it,  that  Sir  Richard  declared  that  the 
estate  would  remain  and  prosper  in  the  family  for  ten  genera- 
tions (one  for  each  year  he  spent  searching  for  it)  but  during 
the  time  of  the  tenth  descendant  all  the  beauty  of  the  estate 
would  disappear.  I  am  the  tenth  of  the  line,  but  never  fully 
realized  it  or  thought  much  about  it  until  lately.  Now  I'm  be- 
ginning to  worry,  and  wonder  what  will  hapj>en." 

"That's  very  interesting  about  Sir  Richard's  getting  the  estate ; 
but  don't  worry  about  the  beauty  disappearing,  that's  foolish. 
Why  Adrian,  how  could  the  beauty  disappear  ?" 

"I  haven't  any  idea — ^but — " 

"Oh,  forget  it.  Why  worry  over  nothing?  It's  time  for  tea. 
Let's  go  see  the  girls." 

Inside  the  great  chateau,  the  guests  had  already  arrived,  and 
tea  was  almost  served.  LeRoy  and  Belmont  quickly  joined  a 
group  of  young  ladies  who  were  talking  together  in  the  beau- 
tiful drawing  room.  Oh,  there  you  are!  Where  have  you 
been,  Adrian?  Why,  you  know,  we  all  thought  you  were  lost, 
or  something." 

"I  humbly  apologize.  It's  a  terrible  thing  to  be  late  for  your 
own  birthday  party,  isn't  it?  But  I  was  just  out  on  the  balcony 
talking  to  Rene  and  didn't  realize  the  time." 

"No,"  put  in  Belmont.  "He  was  so  busy  showing  me  the 
beauties  of  the  landscape  that  he  forgot  all  about  the  real  beau- 
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ties  inside!"  LeRoy  blushed,  and  mumbled  something  which 
was  lost  in  the  laugh  that  followed.  By  now  tea  was  served, 
and  everybody  was  happy. 

During  a  lull  in  the  conversation  one  of  the  young  ladies,  who 
was  looking  around  the  room,  noticed  a  large  oil-painting  of  a 
man  in  armor.  He  was  tall,  stately  and  handsome.  "Adrian, 
who's  that  old  man  there?"  she  asked. 

"That's  Sir  Richard  LeRoy,  one  of  my  early  ancestors.'* 

"Really?    How  interesting.    Won't  you  tell  us  about  him?" 

"Yes,  do,"  added  another  lady.  "WeVe  heard  that  your 
family  has  many  interesting  traditions."  LeRoy  started  invol- 
untarily at  the  mention  of  a  tradition,  but  in  a  moment  got  con- 
trol of  himself,  and  laughlingly  admitted  that  there  were  many 
traditions,  and  that  he  would  be  glad  to  tell  them  one.  Rene 
Belmont  watched  him  closely,  wondering  if  he  would  tell  about 
the  beauty  vanishing  from  the  country;  but  instead  he  began, 
"Sir  Richard  was  a  famous  fighter.  When  he  built  the  chateau 
he  said  two  things:  first,  that  the  house  would  never  be  de- 
stroyed by  an  enemy;  and  second,  that  as  long  as  the  family  of 
LeRoy  should  continue,  every  male  member  would  be  born  and 
die  in  this  house.  For  generations  this  has  happened  without 
exception.  Today  I  fall  heir  to  the  place,  and  shall  do  as  my  fore- 
fathers did." 

A  week  later  the  people  of  the  peaceful  country  of  France 
were  horrified  by  the  news  that  the  Emperor  of  Prussia  had  de- 
clared war  on  them  without  cause,  and  already  they  were  in- 
vaded by  a  mighty  army.  The  French  forces  quickly  mobilized 
and  rushed  to  check  the  invaders,  but  they  could  do  nothing. 
Helplessly  they  were  driven  back  and  back  by  the  barbarous 
Prussians.  Town  after  town  fell  into  ruin.  The  country  be- 
came a  veritable  hell,  racked  by  fire  and  shell,  and  drenched  with 
blood;  but  still  they  came,  on  and  on,  committing  the  most 
fiendish  murders  and  crimes,  until  the  very  earth  seemed  to  cry 
for  mercy. 

Adrian  LeRoy  had  left  his  beautiful  chateau  and  gone  to  fight 
for  his  country,  for  his  estate  lay  directly  in  the  path  of  the  in- 
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vaders.  By  a  strange  chance  he  was  assigned  to  the  crew  of 
one  of  the  great  tanks  of  which  his  friend  Rene  Belmont  was 
captain.  For  days  this  mighty  steel  monster  had  crept  through 
the  country,  spreading  death  and  terror  among  the  Prussians, 
until  it  drew  near  to  the  place  where  LeRoy  had  lived.  Every- 
thing around  had  been  destroyed  by  the  enemy  except  the  cha- 
teau, which  was  now  the  headquarters  of  General  Von  Krutz. 
Soon  the  tank  stopped,  hidden  in  some  trees,  and  LeRoy  gazed 
out  across  the  field  at  what  had  once  been  his  estate — the  most 
beautiful  in  the  country.  But  now  the  beauty  was  gone;  the 
fields  and  hills  were  no  longer  green,  but  blackened  and  charred 
by  fire.  The  little  church  steeples  no  longer  rose  above  the  trees, 
but  lay  shattered  on  the  ground,  while  the  tiny  white  houses  were 
now  smouldering  ashes.  The  long  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
stretched  out  like  bloody  fingers  which  seemed  to  be  clutching 
and  tearing  the  very  life  from  the  earth.  LeRoy  shuddered  and 
turned  away. 

Darkness  came,  and  with  it  orders  to  the  crew  of  the  tank. 
Captain  Belmont  summoned  LeRoy  and  told  him  the  plans.  "We 
must  kill  General  Von  Krutz.  That  can  only  be  done  by  a  sur- 
prise attack  and  destruction  of  your  house.  As  you  know  the 
best  approach  to  it  unobserved,  you  steer  the  machine  for  the 
attack."  LeRoy  turned  pale.  "Good  God  Rene,"  he  gasped. 
"You  ask  me  to  destroy  all  I  have  left  in  the  world  and  not  even 
try  to  protect  it!    It's  too  much — I — " 

"It's  our  only  chance,  and  if  we  do  kill  Von  Krutz,  it  may  save 
France!"  A  light  flashed  in  LeRoy's  eyes.  "We  ivill  destroy 
it !"  he  cried.    "I  know  a  hidden  road !" 

The  tank  started  and  crawled  silently  through  the  darkness 
toward  the  great  house.  Nearer  and  nearer  it  came  up  the 
hidden  back  road. 

Now  it  was  at  the  terrace  wall — a  mighty  push — the  wall 
collapsed.  The  men  gave  a  cheer.  The  dark  outlines  of  the 
chateau  loomed  up  ominously  before  them.  Suddenly  LeRoy 
remembered  the  words  of  Sir  Richard,  "no  enemy  will  destroy 
this  house."  He  gave  a  shout,  "No!  They'll  not  destroy  it,  but 
/  will!"  There  was  a  flash  of  fire  from  the  building — the  tank 
was  discovered!  "Give  it  to  'em!"  roared  Belmont.  Flames 
shot  from  the  steel  demon.  On  it  crawled,  straight  at  the  house 
— a  shell  burst  near — the  monster's  nose  rammed  the  wall,  grip- 
ped it  and  began  to  climb — higher — higher — "We've  got  it" — the 
wall  crumbled  beneath  the  weight,  and  the  great  chateau  fell. 
There  came  a  terrific  explosion,  a  mighty  roar,  the  monster  rose 
for  an  instant  and  then  crashed  down — buried  beneath  fire  and 
stone.  Adrian  LeRoy  had  died  in  his  own  house  as  his  fore- 
fathers did  before  him. 

H.  B.  MacDonald. 


Le  Faux  Ami 


In  No  Man's  land  in  Flanders, 
Near  the  town  of  Point  d'Arne, 
In  a  slimy  hole  of  dark  brown  mud, 
A  wounded  body  lay. 

*Twas  scarcely  more  than  a  body, 

For  all  that  one  could  find, 

Yes,  hope  alone  was  living — 

Sustaining  a  tortured  mind. 

Oh,  the  flesh  was  sorely  shattered 

With  wounds  of  a  bloody  kind, 

,But  the  bodily  pain  was  nothing 

Compared  to  the  suffering  mind. 

His  aching  thoughts  called  back  the  scene — 

It  seemed  so  long  ago — 

The  call  for  the  scouting  party — 

The  men  who  agreed  to  go. 

But  one  thing  he  remembered, 

How  his  comrade,  clad  in  blue, 

Had  said,  '7/  anything  happens, 

You  knoiv  I'll  come  after  you," 

Those  words  had  set  his  pulse  beating, 

His  heart  nearly  burst  with  joy. 

To  know  that  his  idol  watched  for  him 

Meant  a  lot  to  that  fair-haired  boy. 

There  was  very  little  firing 

When  guard  met  guard  that  night, 

And  half  the  dog-tired  trenchmen 

Never  knew  there  was  a  fight. 

Oh,  most  of  the  men  got  back  all  right. 

And,  by  now,  were  safe  and  dry — 

But  a  boy  lay  still  and  suffered. 

Out  under  the  leaden  sky. 

For  the  hours  passed  so  slowly, 

And  his  hope  was  beginning  to  die, 

So  he  called  to  the  God  that  lived  above, 

Within  that  leaden  sky. 
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"Oh  God,  why  must  I  suffer, 

When  death  is  now  so  near? 

He  promised  me  that  he  would  come, 

But  his  step  I  do  not  hear. 

I  am  glad  that  the  field  of  honor 

Sees  my  life  blood  ebb  away, 

I  can  bear  the  pains  from  these  wounds  of  mine. 

For  relief  I  do  not  pray. 

But  to  know  that  the  man  I  trusted, 

Whom  I  loved  and  admired  through  and  through, 

Proved  false  in  the  crisis  of  friendship. 

Oh  God,  must  I  bear  that,  too?" 

In  No  Man's  land  in  Flanders, 
There,  under  the  leaden  sky. 
The  saddest  grief  that  man  can  have 
Possessed  him  as  he  died. 

J.  C.  Wilson. 


A  Story  Seen  Through  Letters,  Society  Notes, 
and  the  Like 


A  letter  from  Earnest  William  Everett  to  Miss  Elizabeth  K. 
Van  Dyke,  ran  thus : 

"New  York, 
"July  29,  1914. 

"My  dear  Miss  Van  Dyke: 

"The  hum-drum,  every-day  business  life  has  had  much  less  at- 
traction than  ever  before,  since  I  have  returned  from  such  a 
delightful  week-end  as  a  guest  at  your  home.  It  was  extremely 
kind  of  you  to  ask  me,  and  I  appreciate  your  hospitality  more 
than  I  can  express. 

"I  am  sending,  in  the  same  mail  as  this  letter,  a  package  con- 
taining as  near  a  reproduction  as  it  was  possible  for  me  to  find, 
of  the  diamond  bar-pin  which  you  were  so  unfortunate  as  to 
lose. 

"Please  accept  it,  and  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  the  most' 
pleasurable  Saturday  and  Sunday  I  have  ever  spent. 

"Sincerely, 

"Earnest  W.  Everett.'* 

On  the  ninth  of  August  Mrs.  C.  Langdon  Brown  received  this 
letter  from  Earnest  W.  Everett: 

"New  York, 
"August  9,  1914. 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Brown: 

"I  must  apologize  for  being  so  tardy  in  thanking  you  for  the 
most  enjoyable  week-end  you  gave  me.  Every  moment  of  it, 
was  a  moment  of  pure  entertainment  and  joy  for  me,  and  it  is  hard 
for  me  to  express  my  real  thanks  to  you.  I  have  seldom  spent 
two  such  pleasurable  days  as  last  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

"Since  the  declaration  of  war,  business  has  been  pressing  me 
very  hard,  and  so  that  is  the  reason  that  I  have  not  had  time, 
until  this  evening,  to  write  this  long-owed  letter.  Please  forgive 
me  for  my  delay,  and  blame  it  on  the  war, 

"Give  my  most  sincere  regards  to  Miss  Brown,  and  know  that 
I  am, 

"Thankfully  and  sincerely  yours, 

"Earnest  W.  Everett." 
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A  month  after  this  the  following  note  of  interest  came  out  in 
"Town  Topics:" 

"Rumor  has  a  peculiar  way  of  bearing  to  our  ears  a  report  that 
Earnest  W.  Everett,  grandson  of  the  famous  Dr.  Everett,  and 
proud  possessor  of  the  noble  blood  of  the  old  Everett  family, 
which  has  been  traced  as  far  back  as  Eric  the  Red,  is  showering 
his  attention  on  Miss  Elizabeth  K.  Van  Dyke,  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lansing  Van  Dyke.  Mr.  Van  Dyke  is  said 
to  have  died  in  thinkmg  of  the  amount  of  money  he  would  have, 
if  he  were  to  live  and  through  ten  more  successful  years  in 
the  stock  market.   We  await  further  developments  with  interest." 

"Can  one  help  sympathizing  with  Miss  Brown  who  has  been 
left  in  the  lurch — shall  we  say,  'all  but  waiting  at  the  church?' 
— by  her  former  suitor,  Mr.  Everett?" 

Miss  Van  Dyke  received  a  letter  from  Earnest  W.  Everett 
about  three  weeks  after  the  appearance  of  the  above  statement 
in  "Town  Topics."    This  is  how  it  read : 

"New  York, 
"September  28,  1914. 

"Dearest  Betsy: 

"Don't  cry  when  I  tell  you,  but  I  have  enlisted  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war.  I  am  sorry  to  make  you  in  any  way  unhap- 
py, or  sad,  but  I  felt  I  ought  to  do  this.  It  is  too  serious  a 
conflict  not  to  give  all  you  have  toward  victory. 

"I  cannot  ask  you  to  marry  me  now — I  might  return  maimed, 
blind,  mad,  or  in  some  other  terrible  condition,  and  I  can't  think 
of  your  being  attached  to  some  one  utterly  useless.  So,  dearest, 
we  must  both  be  brave — and  wait. 

"Devotedly, 

"Earn." 

Two  months  and  a  half  later,  Miss  Brown  received  a  letter 
written  in  pencil  on  a  piece  of  wrapping  paper.    It  ran: 
"The  Trenches,  Somewhere-in-France. 

"Dear  Dorothy: 

"It  is  cold.  We  are  about  to  attack,  I  trust,  successfully. 
This  war,  in  a  way,  is  wonderful.  I  never  knew  such  a  horrible 
thing  could  produce  such  fine  acts,  such  fine  thoughts,  such  fine 
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ideas.  My  mind  is  changed,  and  my  attitude  toward  life  is 
different  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  Oh !  how  utterly  aimless  my 
life  was  before  I  got  into  the  big  scrap! 

"Dorothy,  I  think  often  of  you.  Your  level-headedness  and 
common  sense  about  life  inspire  me  now.  I  must  stop.  Forgive 
me  for  my  past  follies. 

Devotedly, 

"Earnest." 

Not  long  after.  Miss  Van  Dyke  received  this  letter,  written  on 
a  clean  sheet  of  writing  paper  in  ink : 

"Salisbury  base-hospital, 
"Salisbury,  England. 

"My  dear  Elizabeth: 

"The  Boche  got  me  at  last.  I  have  been  long  awaiting  a  letter 
from  you.  None  has  come.  I  am  a  little  worried  about  you.  It  is 
so  long  since  I  have  seen  you,  that  I  wonder  if  anything  has 
happened.     You  know  my  address.    Do  write. 

"Earnest." 

[Before  this  letter  reached  America,  an  announcement  to  this 
effect  appeared  in  "Town  Topics" : 

"We  are  surprised  to  hear  that  Miss  Elizabeth  K.  Van  Dyke 
is  engaged  to  Mr.  Vincent  Eldeboro.  What  can  Mr.  Everett, 
now  in  an  English  hospital  recovering  from  severe  wounds, 
think?" 

Two  weeks  later  a  cable  arrived  for  Miss  Brown.  It  ran  this 
way : 

"Am  well  again.  Can  fight  no  longer.  Left  arm  had  to  be 
amputated.    Leave  Liverpool,  Monday  on  S.  S.  Calabric. 

"Earnest." 

Then  a  wireless  came  from  the  S.  S.  Calabric  to  Miss  Brown. 
When  she  read  it  she  smiled  with  joy.    It  said: 

"Reach  New  York  tomorrow.    Meet  me,  will  you  dearest? 

"Earnest." 
Robert  C.  Bates. 


Revenge  and  the  Penalty 


IT  was  common  talk  in  our  division  of  the  British  aviation, 
that  Jack  Travers,  the  best  aviator  in  the  service,  owed  his 
amazing  success  to  his  implacable  hatred  of  the  Germans. 
This  struck  Dick  Connelson  and  myself  with  increased  force  as  we 
watched  'his  plane  set  out  alone  to  battle  with  the  Hun.  Led  by 
curiosity,  we  determined  to  try  that  night  to  get  him  to  disclose 
his  reasons  to  us,  for  we  were  sure  that  an  interesting  story  lay 
behind  his  attitude.  Before  we  could  make  any  definite  plan, 
however,  the  order  to  start,  for  which  we  had  been  waiting  came, 
and  all  further  conversation  was  prevented  by  the  noise  of  the 
motor. 

Night  came  at  last,  and  after  flying  all  day  we  were  glad  enough 
to  get  a  little  rest.  Nevertheless,  neither  of  us  had  wavered 
from  our  determination  of  the  morning.  We  bunked  in  the 
same  room  with  Travers ;  so  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  draw  him 
into  conversation.    After  a  while  we  got  him  to  tell  his  story: 

"Well,  fellows,"  he  began,  with  a  peculiar  smile."  "I  don*t 
suppose  either  of  you  would  accuse  me  of  ever  having  been  a 
slacker,  would  you?  Nevertheless,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
that's  exactly  what  I  was.  I  had  a  good  position  as  clerk  in  a 
bank  with  a  chance  of  rising  and  I  saw  no  reason  why  I  should 
risk  my  life  in  what  I  termed  a  king's  war.  I  passed  recruiting 
officers  every  day,  not  to  mention  scores  of  posters  of  *YOUR 
KING  AND  COUNTRY  NEEDS  YOU,'  but  I  couldn't  see  it 
that  way. — I  had  a  sweetheart,  though,"  he  continued  softly, 
"that  was  a  sure  enough  little  patriot.  She  used  to  try  to  per- 
suade me  that  it  was  my  duty  to  join  the  army,  but  I  was  deaf 
to  her  pleadings.  Then  one  night  came  the  first  Zeppelin  raid. 
I  was  calling  on  her  and  she  was  begging  me  for  the  hundredth 
time  to  be  a  man  and  enlist.  Suddenly,  without  warning,  a 
bomb  came  tearing  through  the  roof.  We  were  both  struck  by 
debris,  and  she  died  the  next  day.  But  I  could  not  die.  I  wouldn't. 
I  had  to  live  to  avenge  her  death, — and  I  did.  As  soon  as  I 
was  out  of  the  hospital,  I  enlisted  in  the  aviation  service.  Now 
every  German  plane  that  I  bring  down,  I  feel  that  I'm  nearer  my 
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revenge.  I  will  never  be  satisfied,  though,  until  Pve  done  to 
Germany  what  she  did  to  me.  That  is  why  I  urge  that  we  kill 
our  prisoners ;  that  is  why  I  urge  that  we  raid  German  cities. 
It  is  not  Christian,  I  know,  but  it  is  human." 

There  was  dead  silence  when  he  had  finis'hed.  Neither  Dick 
nor  I  could  say  a  word.  We  were  too  deeply  impressed  by  the 
tale  we  had  just  heard.  It  was  at  that  moment  that  an  orderly 
suddenly  entered  and  brought  us  back  to  earth  by  announcing, 
"Lieutenants  Travers  and  Northcliffe,  report  to  headquarters  at 
once."  Tired  as  we  were,  Travers  and  I  had  to  obey.  Without 
a  word  we  got  into  our  coats  and  followed  the  orderly  out  into 
the  night.  Upon  arriving  at  our  destination,  we  were  admitted 
at  once  to  the  presence  of  our  superior  officer,  along  with  some 
twenty  other  aviators,  acknowledged  the  best  in  the  service. 

"I  have  sent  for  you,"  the  general  said,  "because  I  have  some- 
thing on  hand  that  will  require  nerve  and  skill.  Perhaps  it  may 
not  be  altogether  to  your  liking.  You  know,  of  course,  that  Ger- 
many has  consistently  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  made  raids 
on  London  and  Paris  from  the  air,  killing  women  and  children." 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  standing  at  attention,  I  could  see 
my  companion  start  at  this.  He  quickly  gained  control  of  him- 
self, however,  as  the  general  continued :  "You  may  not  know  that 
these  attacks  have  been  unusually  frequent  of  late.  There 
seems  to  be  no  way  of  stopping  them  but  to  adopt  a  policy  hither- 
to avoided,  namely,  to  retaliate  with  Germany^s  own  methods. 
You  are  therefore  ordered  to  proceed  tomorrow  evening  at  sun- 
set to  the  German  city  of  Karsburg,  where  you  will  drop  as  many 
bombs  and  do  as  much  damage  as  possible.  Report  here  as  soon 
as  you  return.  That  is  all."  I  could  see  my  companion's  face 
light  up  at  this  with  a  smile  of  such  terrible  malice  that  I  shud- 
dered. Evidently  he  was  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  the  chance 
that  he  had  waited  for  so  long.  I  was  sorry  when  I  was  assigned 
to  the  same  machine.  I  knew  that  I  would  be  flying  with  a 
demon. 

The  next  night  came.  We  set  out,  he,  the  best  aviator  in 
the  service  at  the  wheel,  I,  behind  with  the  bombs.    After  over 
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an  hour's  swift  flying  we  reached  the  city— all  too  soon  for  me, 
although  I  knew  by  the  way  he  drove  the  plane  that  he  was  im- 
patient to  be  there.  Down  we  swooped  while  I  let  loose  pro- 
jectile after  projectile,  each  with  a  prayer  for  forgiveness  on  my 
lips.  Now  more  than  ever  I  knew  that  I  was  riding  with  a 
demon.  He  made  the  most  daring  maneuvers,  expos(ing  us 
needlessly  time  after  time  to  the  fire  of  the  anti-aircraft  guns 
beneath  us,  in  order  to  get  into  a  more  favorable  position  for 
bomb-dropping.  I  could  feel  his  exultation  at  every  hit,  although 
I  could  not  see  his  face  in  the  dark  nor  hear  his  voice  above  the 
noise  of  the  motor.  This  must  have  gone  on  for  fully  ten 
minutes  when  suddenly  we  were  engaged  by  a  Boche  machine. 
For  five  minutes  we  swooped  and  swerved  in  a  vain  effort  to 
escape  or  down  our  foe.  It  was  the  most  terrible  sensation  I 
have  ever  had,  this  dodging  blindly  in  the  dark.  Suddenly  the 
glare  of  a  searchlight  fell  full  on  our  plane.  Even  at  that  in- 
stant a  shot  came  from  our  rival  and  I  could  see  Travers  topple 
over  dead  at  the  wheel.  Fortunate,  indeed,  it  was  that  we  had 
risen  high  into  the  air  during  the  battle.  We  must  have  fallen 
at  least  a  thousand  feet  before  I  could  take  my  companion's  place 
and  right  the  machine.  Once  I  did  so,  though,  I  was  safe,  for 
we  had  drawn  far  away  from  the  guns  of  the  city  in  our  flight, 
and  the  very  fall  which  came  so  near  wrecking  the  plane  had 
made  the  escape  from  the  hostile  craft  which  all  the  maneuvers 
of  science  could  not  do.  I  was  glad  to  head  the  airplane  back 
towards  the  allied  lines,  musing  to  myself  as  I  flew,  "He  got  his 
revenge,  but  oh !  how  great  the  penalty." 

A.  L.  RussEL. 


Jerusalem  Regained 


Mad  Tasso,  restless,  wandering  bard  of  old, 

An  epic  on  Jerusalem  regained 
Once  wrote,  in  words  both  musical  and  bold 

Of  how  on  Zion's  hill  brave  Godfrey  reigned. 
He  often  wondered  when  the  day  would  come 

When  once  again  a  noble  host  of  man, 
Would  conquer  finally  for  Christendom 

From  Moslem  Saracens  the  Holy  Land. 
At  last  this  feat  of  ages  has  been  done. 

And  by  shrewd  Allenby's  undaunted  band. 
The  birth-place  of  the  Bible  is  rewon. 

In  spite  of  Turkish  hordes  and  desert  sand. 
And  so  the  dream  of  ages  is  fulfilled, 

And  safe  is  that  for  which  much  blood  was  spilled. 

H.  H.  ScHAUL,  Jr. 


**  Roamer 


ADAM  MOOR  was  of  the  class  of  '12  at  Princeton. 
That  is  he  had  graduated  from  that  college  in  that 
year — nothing  more.  After  his  four  years  there,  with 
summers  at  Bar  Harbor,  life  held  nothing  new  for  Adam.  He 
had  tried  everything,  except  work,  and  he  could  tell  that  that 
phase  of  exertion  would  not  appeal  to  him,  and,  as  he  was  finan- 
cially independent,  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  work.  So, 
it  all  ended  in  his  retiring  to  a  little  country  place  on  lower  Long 
Island,  where  he  lived  in  the  open  most  of  the  time  with  his 
Airedale,  Roamer. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  nineteen  thirteen  that  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  raising  and  training  his  favorite  breed  of  dog.  By  late 
in  July  of  the  following  summer,  his  kennels  were  well  stocked 
with  splendid  specimens.  He  was  arranging  to  leave  them  in 
charge  of  his  man,  Simmons,  and  go  for  a  short  cruise,  with 
some  old  friends,  up  to  his  former  stamping  ground  in  Maine. 
He  was  to  have  started  the  second  week  in  August,  but  so  sur- 
prised and  indignant  was  he  over  the  startling  news  of  the  in- 
vasion of  Belgium,  that  he  cancelled  all  arrangements. 

Adam  was  greatly  incensed  by  this  atrocity.  He  thought  of 
it  day  and  night  for  over  a  month,  until  it  began  to  prey  upon 
his  mind.  It  awakened  something  deeper  within  him  than  had 
ever  been  moved  before.  He  wanted  to  go  over.  He  wanted 
to  help  drive  back  the  Hun.  Immediately  he  thought  of  the 
Foreign  Legion,  but  here  he  was  confronted  with  the  question 
of  what  he  would  do  with  his  old  pal,  Roamer.  Too,  he  had  be- 
come so  attached  to  all  of  his  dogs  that  he  hated  the  thought  of 
selling  them  or  leaving  them  indefinitely  in  someone  else's  care. 

"Why  not  take  them  with  you,"  a  friend  said  jokingly,  in  town 
one  day. 

"Well,"  Adam  replied,  quite  seriously,  "I  think  I  shall." 
Late  that  afternoon  he  stopped  in  at  Headquarters  and  "en- 
listed" twenty-six  full  grown  Airedales  in  the  service  of  the 

French  Red  Cross.    The  next  week  he  sailed  for  Bordeaux. 
******** 

In  the  dusk  that  comes  before  dawn  in  a  trench,  a  figure 
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moved.  It  was  walking  with  the  regular  pace  of  a  man  of  the 
watch.  As  he  passed  the  entrance  to  an  officers'  dugout,  the 
light  streaming  up  from  the  charcoal  fire  illumined  the  face 
of  Adam  Moor.  A  little  further  on  he  stopped  to  retrace  his 
steps.  But  something  prompted  him  to  stand  on  the  firing  step 
and  peer  over.  At  first  he  saw  nothing,  but  the  open  wastes  of 
no  man's  land,  but  then  he  was  sure  he  saw  a  body  moving  to- 
ward him.  It  couldn't  be  one  of  his  men  as  they  hadn't  been 
"over"  for  several  days.  Just  then  a  star  shell  burst  high  in  the 
sky  and  the  light  flaring  down  flashed  on  what  appeared  to  be 
a  helmet  on  the  head  of  a  crawling  German.  A  few  moments 
later  a  barrage  was  thrown  up  which  fell  a  few  feet  back  of  the 
crouching  figure,  throwing  it  into  full  relief.  Adam  raised  his 
gun,  aimed  just  below  the  helmet,  and  fired;  the  crawling  figure 
stopped. 

The  iBoches  were  coming  over  now,  and  the  order  came  to  go 
out  and  meet  them.  Without  a  halt,  Adam  went,  ahead  of  all 
his  men.  Hardly  had  he  gone  six  paces  when  the  barrage  lifted 
and  through  the  smoke  came  the  Huns.  In  a  second  he  was  ready 
to  defend  himself ;  but  not  quickly  enough  for,  with  a  pang,  he 
felt  four  inches  of  cold  steel  "slipped"  between  his  ribs. 
Struggling  he  fell,  and  the  German  passed  on  his  murderous  way. 

Now,  when  he  knew  that  his  life  had  spent  its  course,  he  had 
a  strong  desire  to  see,  to  settle  with  him  whom  he  had  just  shot. 
He  felt  sure  he  must  be  lying  near,  and,  with  a  desperate  eflPort 
he  turned  upon  his  side.  Adam  recognized  two  deep  brown  eyes 
looking  directly  at  him,  their  expression  changing  from  one  of 
intense  suflfering  to  that  of  joyous  recognition.  They  were  the 
gentle  eyes  of  Roamer,  gazing  out  from  under  a  helmet  of  the 
Red  Cross  Dog  Service. 

J.  V.  Mullen. 
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The  Board  takes  great  pleasure  in  announcing  the  election  of 
Howard  Brenton  MacDonald  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  to  the  position 
of  assistant  editor. 

Editorial 

Now  that  the  spring  has  come  at  last  and  we  are  free  to  en- 
joy the  great  outdoors,  a  good  many  of  us  are  apt  to  become  rest- 
less and  dissatisfied.  We  will  say  to  ourselves,  "Oh,  what's  the 
use  of  studying  any  more  ?  It's  war  time  and  I  want  to  do  some- 
thing worth  while."  Of  course  we  want  to  do  something  worth 
while;  we  would  not  be  Americans  if  we  did  not!  But  what 
can  we  do?  Shall  we  enlist?  No;  most  of  us  are  too  young 
as  yet.  And  besides,  before  we  do  enlist  we  want  to  acquire 
just  as  much  knowledge  as  possible,  so  that  when  the  time  comes 
we  can  render  the  most  good  to  our  country.  We  all  want  to  do 
this  and  we  have  our  chance  now.  Let  us  take  it  and  prepare 
for  the  future.  Let  us  apply  ourselves  to  our  lessons 
and  learn  just  as  much  as  we  can  in  the  few  re- 
maining weeks.  Let  us  work  hard  at  our  military 
training,  so  that  when  we  do  get  "over  there"  we  can  show  the 
Boche  a  thing  or  two.  Let  us  buy  War  Savings  stamps;  give 
to  the  Red  Cross,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  all  other  splendid 
works.  And  finally,  let  us  do  everything  that  is  assigned  to  us 
here  in  school  no  matter  how  small  it  may  be!  We  have  all 
heard  this  before.  It  has  been  told  us  time  and  again,  but  we 
have  not  listened.  Our  daily  tasks  here  seem  small  and  useless 
to  our  country,  but  by  doing  them  faithfully  we  are  showing  a 
true  spirit  of  loyalty. 

H.  B.  M. 


R.  O.  T.  C.  Ramblings 

HELPFUL  HINTS  IN  BRANDISHING  THE  BAYONET 

AFTER  the  victim  has  been  pinned  down,  the  problem  for 
the  recruit  is  the  best  way  of  withdrawing  the  dainty 
weapon  for  future  use.  The  most  approved  method 
is  as  follows :  Place  one  foot  on  the  victim's  neck,  another  on  his 
knees,  and  the  last  upon  his  middle  fingers.  This  movement  will 
prevent  him  from  crossing  his  fingers  and  delaying  the  sport. 
Next  grasp  the  gun  with  both  hands  between  the  balance  and 
unbalance,  and  with  the  body  bent,  chest  lifted  and  arched,  pull 
out  the  bayonet.  Often  the  blade  will  refuse  to  move,  in  which 
case  it  is  deemed  best  to  carve  the  victim  from  the  bayonet,  or, 
which  is  better,  though  slower,  push  the  gun  through  the  body 
and  pull  it  out  from  the  other  side. 

Never  on  any  account  neglect  to  sheathe  the  bayonet  during 
use,  as  it  facilitates  handling,  while  aiding  also  in  the  digestion 
of  the  victim. 

Harvard  Lampoon. 


FOR  THE  SIGNAL  CORPS. 

QTUCIM4U    Cutie,  you  see  I  am  for  you, 
YMI02^U2    Why  am  I  not  to  have  you,  too  ? 
GYRU&I2B    Gee,  why  are  you  and  I  to  be 
4NSNENME    Foreign  as  any  enemy? 
MTMI40IC    Empty  am  I,  for  oh,  I  see, 
U  R  O  K  &  I  N  G   You  are  O.  K.  and  I  N.  G. 
QTB4I-2U    Cutie,  before  I  dash  to  you, 
Ml2^UPDQ    Am  I  to  have  you  p.  d.  q. 

' — Puzzle  song  from  the  ''Love  Mill." 


THIS  REALLY  HAPPENED. 

End  of  a  letter:  "Goodbye,  my  dear,  for  the  present.  Yours, 
Jack." 

Then  X-X-X-X-X-X-X-X-.  "P.  S.  I  hope  the  censor  doesn't 
object  to  those  crosses." 

Added  by  friend  censor:  "Certainly  not."  X-X-X-X-X-X- 
X-X. 

— The  Stars  and  Stripes. 
Published  by  the  A.  E.  F. 
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HOW  THEY  SPOT  US. 

"Madame,  where  in  this  town  can  one  get  a  drink,  s'il  vous 
plait?" 

"Ah,  I  can  see  M.  TAmericain  comes  from  the  state  of  Maine." 

— Stars  and  Stripes. 


WAR  RECIPES. 
Sawdust  Patties. 
Take  on  log  of  hickory,  run  it  through  a  meat-grinder,  and 
mix  with  Tarvia  X  until  it  is  about  the  consistency  of  ripe  asphalt. 
Add  dash  of  vintage  Portland  cement  and  sweeten  with  sugar 
beets,  and  beat  the  sugar  to  sweeten  the  taste.  Chisel  into  hockey 
pucks  and  ship  to  the  nearest  munitions  factory  for  conversion 
into  shrapnel.  Then  go  to  a  lunchroom  and  order  crullers  and 
coflFee. — Harvard  Lampoon. 


Owing  to  important  work  at  hand,  our  Major  Flooey  will  be 
unable  to  conduct  his  "Question  Department"  this  month.  Watch 
for  his  final  section  in  the  June  number. 


THE  NON-COM'S  VIGILANCE  CONTEST. 

''The  Mirror^'  announces  that  a  prize  of  a  leather  note  book, 
artistically  stamped  with  the  words,  FOR  VIGILANCE,  in  gold 
letters,  will  be  given  to  the  non-com  who  succeeds  in  giving  out 
the  greatest  number  of  demerits  to  boys  for  not  wearing  uni- 
forms. Names  reported  where  the  cadet  has  a  permit  will  not 
be  counted.  Scores  will  be  given  only  for  actual  demerits  re- 
ceived. Hand  your  scores,  signed  by  Miss  Whitney,  at  ''The  Mir- 
ror" office.  Remember  the  non-com's  motto,  "Down  with  the 
Privates !" 


SOME  NEW  SWEDISH  DANCE,  WE  SUPPOSE ! 

In  the  first  bout,  Hale  of  An- 
dover  wrestled  Speroskves  of  Bos- 
ton Y.  M.  U.  The  bout  was  very 
hard  fought,  but  Speroskves  was 
on  top  of  Hale  during  the  entire 
bout,  in  spite  of  the  latter's  at- 
tempts to  gain  the  upper  hand,  and 
secured  a  decision  at  the  end  of 
nine  minuets — The  Phillipian. 


NAUGHTY !    NAUGHTY ! 

The  trial  for  impeachment  of  the 
Representative  from  Utah  has  been 
postponed  until  the  next  session  of 
Congress  in  order  to  allow  the  com- 
mittee in  charge,  with  Randolph  as 
chairman,  more  time  to  gather  evi- 
dence and  proof  to  substantiate  the 
charge  of  polygamy. — The  Philli- 
pian. 


Little  Willie,  in  best  of  sashes. 

Fell  in  the  fire  and  was  burned  to  ashes— 

By  and  by  the  room  grew  chilly, 

But  no  one  liked  to  poke  up  Willie. 

D.  J.  W. 
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GOLD  DUST. 

Was  there  much  dust  on  the  trip  coming  through  ? 
I  didn't  notice  any,  but  the  porter  found  fifty  cents  worth  on 
my  clothes. — Lamb. 


ENGLISH  SPEAKING. 


She — What's  de  EngHsh  speakin'  peoples,  Chimmy? 
He — Us  and  dem  Johnny  Bulls,  you  mut ! — Judge. 


Papa — Daughter !  Jsn't  that  young  man  gone  yet? 
Daughter — No  father,  but  I've  got  him  going. — Stanford 
Chaparral. 


Prof. — My  boy,  do  you  smoke  much? 
Smart  Stude. — It's  better  to  smoke  here  than  hereafter. 
Prof. — Yes,  I  know,  but  it  is  usually  impossible  to  break  the 
habit. — Harvard  Lampoon. 


She — And  you've  never  loved  any  ^irl  before  me? 

He — Of  course  not.    Never  before  anybody. — Sun  Dial. 


A  young  couple  crowded  on  a  street  car  on  a  rainy  day. 
"Do  you  think  we  can  squeeze  in  here,  Jane?"  he  asked. 
"Why,  Dick,  of  course  not!    Wait  till  we  get  home." — Sun 


Rensselaer 


Established  1824 


Troy,N.Y. 


Polyleehnic 


antsSf  Instltale 


Courses  in  Civil  Enslnecrine  (C.  E.),  Mechanical 
Ensineerinsr  (M.  E.),  Electrical  En^neering  (£.  E.), 
Chemical  Engineering  (Ch.  E.).  and  General  Science 
(B.  S. ) .  Also  Graduate  and  Spccia  1  Courses. 

Unsurpassed  new  Chemical,  Physical,  Electrical,  Me- 
chanical and  Materials  Testing  Laboratories. 

For  catalogue  and  illustrated  pamphlets  showing 
work  of  graduates  and  students  and  views  of  buildings 
and  campus,  apply  to 

JOHN  W.  NUGENT,  Registrar. 


Theatre  Review 


Colonial.    ''Toot  Toot". 

A  musical  entertainment  based 
on  Rupert  Hughes'  farce  "Ex- 
cuse Me". 

Why  doesn't  someone  make  a 
musical  show  of  "MachetJi"?  As 
far  as  I  can  see  that  is  about  the 
only  thing  left  that  hasn't  been 
turned  into  a  musical  comedy. 
"Excuse  Me"  plus  a  couple  of 
songs  and  dances  equals  "Toot 
Toot".  It  was  better  as  "Excuse 
Me".  The  songs  and  dance  would 
fit  into  "The  Wanderer"  just 
about  as  well.  There  are  some 
bright  spots  in  "Toot  Toot",  but 
they  are  few  and  far  between. 
The  songs  are  fair,  but  the  com- 
edy is  musty. 


HoLLTs  Street.  Alexandra  Car- 
lisle in  ''The  Country  Cousin". 
This  play  is  enjoying  a  long 
run  at  this  theatre.  It  is  a  play 
of  "every  day  American  life"  and 
has  the  cheery  spirit  of  people  in 
it.  Alexandra  Carlisle  is  delight- 
ful as  the  country  cousin.  (See 
April  Mirror.) 


Park  Square,  "Her  Country", 
a  patriotic  play,  with  Rosa 
Lynd. 

This  play  has  had  enormous 
success  in  London,  where  it  was 
called  "Kultur  at  Home".  The 
piece  is  an  illuminating  expose 
of  German  manners  and  home 
life.  The  heroine,  an  American 
girl,  marries  a  Prussian  officer. 
Soon  she  begins  to  understand 
that  she  has  married  the  German 
people — arrogant,  conceited,  un- 
utterable dunderheads.  During 
the  play,  her  struggles  against 
the  coarseness,  the  animalism 
and  tyranny,  with  which  she  is 
surrounded,  is  well  depicted.  The 
play  is  one  of  the  most  absorb- 
ing and  one  of  the  best  acted 
seen  this  season. 


Copley.  The  Henry  Jewett 
Players  present  "Charley's 
Aunt". 

This  is  a  well  known  and 
much  given  comedy  of  English 


college  life.  The  play  is  hilari- 
ously funny  by  reason  of  its  plot 
only.  The  dialogue  is  not  in  any 
way  clever. 


Plymouth. 

I  am  getting  tired  of  writing 
up  "The  Man  Who  Game  Back" 
every  month.  The  best  ad  that 
can  be  given  the  play  Is  that  it 
continues  to  run  on  and  on.  It 
has  been  shorn  of  its  stars,  one 
by  one,  until  practically  no  one 
of  the  original  company  remains 
but  it  seems  to  go  right  on  un- 
disturbed. The  play  is  a  strong 
moral  lesson,  showing  just  how 
far  a  man  can  go,  and  still  be 
received  in  society  after  he  re- 
forms. 


WiLiJUR.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney 
Drew,  in  "Keep  Her  Smiling". 
These  well  known  stars,  en- 
tered from  the  movies,  are 
drawing  large  crowds  (mostly  of 
curious  movie  fans)  to  their  new 
spoken  play.  It  is  a  wholesome 
comedy  of  domestic  life,  which 
they  have  been  depicting  in  the 
movies  so  long  that  success 
should  be  sure. 


S  HUBERT. 

The  return  of  the  never-die 
musical  comedy  "So  Long  Letty". 
Charlotte  Greenwood  is  really 
funny,  and  the  supporting  cast 
is  good.  No  one  in  the  chorus  Is 
over-burdened  with  clothes,  and 
bathing  suits  seem  to  be  the  fav- 
orite costume.  The  music  is 
good,  and  familiar  to  most  every- 
one. 


Tre^^iont.    "General  Post",  with 
William    Courtenay,  Thomas 
V/ise,  and  Olive  Tell. 
This  is  a  thoroughly  whole- 
seme  play  of  English  life.   It  ran 
for  months  in  London,  and  did 
an   excellent  business  in  New 
York,    This  success  should  be 
duplicated  here.    The  stars  are 
v^ell  adapted  to  their  parts,  and 
the  acting  is  excellent. 


The 

Rosenbaum  School 

MILFORD,  CONN. 

Boys  may  enter  any  time  to  prepare  for  College  Board 
Exams.  Small  classes  or  individual  instruction.  Record  for 
four  years;  471  boys  prepared;  all  but  five  entered. 

Our  References :  Any  Yale  graduate  of  the  past  ten  years, 
or  any  Yale  undergraduate. 


Summer  Review  for  Fall  College  Examinations 
begins  July  22,  1918.  Boys  may  begin  work  any 
time  after  that  date,  if  advisable. 


Well-equipped  School  building.  Laboratory,  Dormitory 
and  Gymnasium.  Tennis,  Boating,  Swimming  and  other  out- 
door sports. 

WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET. 

The  Rosenbaum  School 

BOX  R,  MILFORD,  CONN. 


VAN  NESTE  &  CO. 

Tailors  and 
Im  porters 

Officers'  Military  and  Naval  Uniforms 


101  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON 


MIKE  HARRISON 


At  Andovcf  Shop 
Every  Wednesday 


IMC 


New  Havcn«Conn. 


New  York  Store 
505  Fifth  Avenue 


New  Haven  Store 
JOU  Chapel  Street 


Will  Outwear  any  Leather  Shoe  at  the  Price 


ATHLETIC  SHOE 

The  BIG  NINE 

fills  a  long-felt  want. 
There's  a  demand  for  a 
rubber  soled  shoe  that 
will  "stand  the  gaff." 
For  Economy,  Comfort, 
Service,  The  Big  Nine 
"Is  It." 

Uppers  of  doubled  twisted  army  duck,  trimmed  with  real  leather 


MADE  BY 


CONVERSE  RUBBER  SHOE  COMPANY 

MALDEN.  MASS. 

Sold  by  all  the  leading  Shoe  Stores  in  Andover. 


WILSON  &  STOKES  LUMBER  CO. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

^LUMBER^ 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 


H.  F.  Chase 

tSTABLISHCO  1890 

Fine 
Athletic  Goods 

Outfitter  for  all 
Phillips  Academy  Teams 

KODAKS 
PHOTO  SUPPLIES 

Andover,     -  Mass. 

TCLCPHONC  CONNECTION 

Philadelphia  Pile 
=Fabric  Mills= 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

SEAL  PLUSHES 
VELVETS 

FUR  FABRICS 

NEW  YORK  SALESROOMS 

345  Fourth  Av«. 
Plion*  Madison  Sq.  5600 

MILLS 

AIloQhsny  Avenu*  and  Front  Stroot 
Philadelphia 

TUTORING  IN  CAMBRIDGE 

Preparation  for  All  New  England  Colleges 
A  Quarter  Century   Record    of  Success 


y\mple  and  experienced  teaching  staff. 

N^wly  equipped  laboratories  for  science  work. 

Dining  hall  attractively  furnished  providing  excellent  service. 

Over  one  hundred  and  fifty  winning  candidates  each  year* 

Very  comfortable,  high-grade  residential  accomodations. 

Effective  and  energetic  methods  in  teaching. 

Rowing,  tennis  and  other  out-door  sports. 


For  information  concerning  this  work  carried  on  in  August 
and  September,  address 

WILLIAM  W.  NOLEN, 

40  Little  Hall,  1352  Massachusetts  Avenue 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

Telephone  Cambridge  627  Tear  Book  on  Request 


^   Subscribers  are  asked  to  | 

patronize  as  much  as  possible  I  'Y'hc  CrOwIcV  Co 
the  Advertisers  of  The  Mirror,  i  ' 


Yoa  are  always  welcome 

—  at  the  — 

Essex  Sfreef 
Bowling  Alleys 


Tailors  and 
Outfitters... 

ANDOYER  SQUARE 


Arthur  H.  Gray 

125  Main  St. 

SELLS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Jersey  Ice  Cream 

Sold  by  no  one  else  on  the  hill. 


H.  E.  MILLER 

GOODYEAR  WELT 
SHOE  REPAIBINQ 

SHINE  PARLOR 
4  Central  Street     -  Andorer 


mm 


Colonial  Theatre 

ANDOVER 
Takes  the  burden  to  prove  that 
it  offers  a  Program  of  High  Class 
Photo-Plays. 

YOU  ARE  THE  JUDGES 


THE 

Roxbury  Tutoring  School^ 

INC. 

Winter  and  Summer  Preparatory  Schools 
Cheshire,  Connecticut 

W.  L.  Ferris,  Director  Dr.  A.  E.  Curdy,  Headmaster 

During  the  past  five  years  Roxbury 
has  prepared  541  final  candidates  for 
14  different  colleges  and  universities. 
This  means,  practically,  a  graduating 
class  of  over  100  men  from  the  two 
departments  each  year.  Of  this  total 
number  only  7  have  failed  to  enter 
the  college  of  their  choice. 

From  Easter  on  many  students  enter 
the  school  to  make  a  final  drive  for  the 
College  Entrance  Board  Examinations. 
During  this  period  frequent  intensive 
reviews  are  held  in  all  courses.  Men 
often  accomplish  a  full  year's  work 
in  this  time. 

The  summer  school  opens  July  20th 

Last  summer  of  82  final  candidates  prepared 
at  Cheshire  only  1  failed  to  enter  college. 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICES 
myi  High  St.,  New  Haven  Ct. 
Address  P.  O.  Box  846  Yale  Station 


THE  LENOX 


k  -J 

Boston^ s  Social  Center 

L.  C.  PRIOR,     -  Manager 

Buy  Your 

Arrow  Collars 

and 

Arrow  Shirts 

at 

Frank  L.  Cole's 

44  Maiu  St. 
Andover,    -  Mass. 

Open  Every  Evening 


^Iberman 

HOTEL  TAFT,  NEW  HAVEN 

Succeeded  by 
HUNT,  INC- 


F.  F.  ADAMS, 

Andover  Representative 


Get  acquainted 
with  the  Victrola 

Do  you  know  what  splendid  music 
this  wonderful  instrument  brings  into 
your  home  ? 

Do  you  know  that  there  are  Victrolas 
from  |15  to  $250,  and  that  we'll  arrange 
terms  to  suit  you  ? 


Come  in  and 
find  out  all 
about  the  Vic- 
trola. We'll 
gladly  play 
your  favorite 
music  for  you. 


W.  A.  ALLEN 


When  you  decorate  your  room 
ask  for  ^^Artlooni"  Rugs  and 
Tapestries.  Made  by  the 

''Artloom''  MillSy 
..Philadelphia.. 


WELL    DRESSED    ANDOVER    MEN    HAVE    THEIR  CLOTHES 

MADE  BY 

^BURNS^— 

THE  PHILLIPS  ACADEMY  TAILOR  AND  OUTFITTER 
Athletic  Goods  ELM    SQUARE       Frank  Bros.  Shoes 


Telephone  70  and  71 

J.  H.  PLAYDON 

FLORIST 

Main  Street,  -  Andover 

Seasonable  Flowers  at  All  Times 

Members  of  Florist  Telegraph  Delivery 

Flowers  delivered  in  all  parts  of  U.  S. 
and  Canada 


P.  A.  Shoe  Repairer! 

1908-1918 
C.  W.  CURTIS,  Prop. 

67  Park  Street 
Tel.  43-J 


^^Arrow 

COLLAKS 

FOR  SPRIWG 
CASC0'2Vsin.  CiYDE-2'/»/n 


N.J.BARTLETT&CO. 

Booksellers 

Importers  of  English  Books 

28  Cornhill 
BOSTON,    .  MASS. 


>ETNA(FIRE) 

INSURANCE  COMPANY ' 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

SMART  &  FLAGG,  AGENTS,  AN  DOVER,  MASS. 


E.  CHICKERING  STUDIO,  inc. 

21  WEST  STREET.       -         -       BOSTON.  MASS. 


This  Advertising  Coupon  entitles  every  Phillips  Academy  Student  to  a 
SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  of  50%  from  all  our  regular  prices  of  portraits. 

GOOD  UNTIL  JULY   1,  1918 
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Our  Heritage 

Class  Poem  by  J.  C.  Wilson 

Long,  long  ago,  dark,  overcast  by  fate. 

Our  country  bravely  waged  a  war  of  right, 

Fighting,  as  now,  for  liberty  and  truth, 

And  for  existence  in  this  selfish  world. 

Those  few  strong  men  upheld  a  nation  weak, 

Torn  by  internal  strife  and  lost  in  fear, 

And  every  patriot  was  called  upon 

To  give  his  all  to  save  for  his  posterity 

Those  rights  of  freedom,  valued  more  than  life; 

And  sacrifices  worthy  of  the  name 

Were  made  and  made  again. 

In  such  a  time,  in  midst  of  such  ideals, 

A  man,  worthy  of  that  great  age, 

And  filled  with  keen-eyed  vision, 

Saw  destiny,  calm,  standing  in  the  path 

Of  Time,  waiting  for  proper  partners  in  her  task. 

He  saw  that  his  dear  country,  struggling  then 

To  place  herself  upon  a  firmer  ground, 

Would  deeply  feel  the  lack  of  proper  men, 

Trained  to  guide  her  steps  in  all  her  ways. 

To  formulate  her  policies  and  plans  ; 

While  others,  leaders  of  the  army  bold. 

Would  serve  to  save  our  country  from  attack, 

Defend  her  fame  and  glory  through  the  world. 

And  make  all  evil-doers  tremble  at  the  name, 

America. 
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With  such  ideals,  and  filled  with  fervent  hope, 

Our  founder  raised  upon  this  hill 

The  earliest  building  of  a  modest  school 

Which  would,  in  service  rendered,  and  in  glory 

Grow  to  be  the  greatest  in  the  land. 

And  now,  for  many  years,  this  nation's  youth 

Have  come,  with  trembling  hopes  and  fears. 

From  all  the  climes  and  countries  of  the  world — 

A  carefree  lot,  ne' er  thinking  of  today. 

Nor  troubled  with  the  future  view  of  life, 

How  little  do  they  prize,  through  all  these  years. 

The  happy  hours  spent  so  lavishly. 

Youth  never  values  youth 

Nor  looks  upon  the  present  as  his  chance. 

But  always  to  the  future,  and  that  but  little. 

Age  alone  delights  in  looking  back. 

Then,  when  true  values  are  at  last  full  seen. 

Too  late  does  age  discover  that 

The  days  at  hand,  so  long  expected, 

Are  as  nought  to  those  now  past. 

Thus  doth  age  in  retrospection  glory. 

And  so,  with  carefree  mood. 

These  joyous  youths  their  happy  hours  spent 

Until,  once  more,  through  peaceful,  carefree  days 

The  martial  call  again  has  echoed  loud. 

And,  as  of  yore,  the  school  we  love  so  well 

Is  steeped  in  thoughts  of  war. 

Our  brothers,  friends,  and  classmates,  fired  with  pride. 

Have  gone  to  give  their  lives  beyond  the  seas. 

Brave  men,  whose  names  will  ever  live, 

Engraven  on  the  golden  shield  of  fame. 

Many  have  even  now  laid  down  their  lives 

In  this  fierce  struggle  for  the  right, 

High  honor  be  to  them. 

Full  nobly  have  they  met  the  best  of  life 

And  proved  that  they  were  men  in  highest  sense. 

Their  souls  have  risen,  purified  and  purged. 
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Out  of  a  death  in  pain  and  horror  lodged, 
And  God  is  with  them  now. 

This  then  is  our  heritage — 

A  task  and  privilege  blended  into  one, 

God's  gift  to  man,  a  trust  with  which  to  win. 

Such  lot  is  ours,  to  make  of  it 

Just  what  we  will. 

The  fields  must  fill  with  grain, 

The  mills  buzz  on  with  e'er  increasing  speed, 

More  ships  must  sail,  more  men  must  go 

Up  to  the  dim  frontier  of  freedom. 

Who  else  can  serve  if  we  should  fail  ? 

On  us  is  laid  the  burden  of  the  world, 

The  future  of  the  nation  which  we  love. 

This  task  is  ours,  and  each  can  do  hishare, 

And  must,  that  when  these  days  are  past 

That  see  such  toil  and  strife, 

Age  can  come  with  brave,  unfaltering  step, 

And  memories  will  thrill  instead  of  shame. 

Nor  will  we  fear  to  give  account 

To  God  Himself,  when  time  falls  due. 


The  People  of  the  Hills 


HE  smoking-room  of  a  Pacific  liner  is  equalled  in  its 


democratic   spirit  by  few    places    where    men  meet. 
There  all  nationalities  and  social  ranks  come  together  on 
an  equal  footing.    There  is  a  warm  welcome  for  anyone  who 
will  add  a  good  story  or  even  act  the  part  of  an  interested  listen- 
er, be  he  preacher  or  remittance-man. 

There  was  just  such  a  group  in  the  smoking-room  of  the 
"Alluria,"  men  who  said  nothing  of  what  they  had  been  before 
they  came  to  the  Orient,  and  were  asked*  nothing.  The  stout 
Jewish  agent  for  an  English  firm  dealing  in  Maylayan  curios 
had  just  finished  a  tale  of  adventure  in  Singapore. 

"Veil,  can  you  beat  it?"  he  challenged,  and  knocked  oflF  the 
ash  of  his  black  cigar  on  the  silver  tray,  as  he  looked  around. 

A  tall,  bronzed  man  in  one  of  the  corner  seats,  who  had  list- 
ened, smiling,  remarked  quietly,  "Perhaps  I  can." 

"For  the  last  thirty  years  I  have  been  hunting  wild  animals  of 
every  variety  in  the  less  frequented  parts  of  the  earth.  Two 
white  leopards  of  Thibet  have  fallen  to  my  rifle.  At  my  home 
is  the  skin  of  an  Andean  black  jaguar,  that  fur  with  the  silky 
rosettes  that  show  almost  silver  in  some  angles  of  light.  It  cost 
the  lives  of  three  beaters  and  is  cheap  at  that.  [But  of  all  my 
experiences,  the  one  that  has  left  the  most  lasting  and  terrible  im- 
pression was  an  expedition  after  a  man-eater  in  Western  China. 
It  has  set  its  mark  on  me  in  the  form  of  a  strange  habit  I  have 
of  chewing  my  thumb  in  moments  of  anxiety. 

"I  first  heard  of  the  big  beast  from  the  American  consul  at 
Tienliang,  where  I  was  making  a  stop  on  my  way  to  Thibet  af- 
ter a  goat.  I  was  staying  over  a  day  or  so,  waiting  for  some  of 
my  supplies  that  had  been  delayed.  It  appeared  that  the  tiger 
was  thoroughly  addicted  to  the  human  habit  and  had  a  score  of 
thirty  lives  against  him  for  a  single  twelve-month.  Behring, 
my  companion,  and  I  thought  it  over  a  wh.'le,  and  decided  to 
make  a  side  trip  of  a  week  after  the  big  fellow  and  then  go  on. 

"His  haunt  was  among  the  foot-hills  of  a  large  range  of  very 
rugged  mountains,  two  days*  sail  up  a  small  river.    When  we 
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got  there  we  found  the  people  in  a  state  of  great  excitement  over 
the  most  recent  raid.  Early  on  the  very  morning  when  we  ar- 
rived the  tiger  had  carried  off  a  young  girl.  With  this  fresh 
in  their  minds  we  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  large  crowd  of 
beaters. 

"They  told  us  that  in  this  range  of  mountains  lived  a  tribe 
of  Aborigines  who  were  very  savage  and  were  in  close  league 
with  the  Fox-demons.  They  warned  us  above  all  things  not 
to  go  into  the  mountain,  as  no  one  had  ever  been  known  to  re- 
turn from  them  alive.  We  took  this  information  with  a  pinch 
of  salt  and  soon  started  off. 

"As  luck  would  have  it,  the  spoor,  hot-foot  from  the  mur- 
der, headed  straight  for  the  hills  and  went  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  range.  In  two's  and  three's,  the  beaters  dropped  off 
and  soon  there  were  a  mere  score.  Then  we  turned  an  angle 
in  the  narrow  rocky  valley  and  there  at  the  head  stood  his 
Highness,  the  tiger,  silhouetted  against  the  sky  with  an  arm  of  the 
corpse  in  his  mouth  and  the  body  thrown  over  his  shoulder. 
When  the  smoke  from  our  rifles  had  gone,  there  was  not  a  beater 
in  sight.  Still  we  were  so  sure  that  we  had  wounded  it  that 
we  plunged  on,  slipping  and  sliding  in  the  loose  stones. 

"Before  we  reached  the  point  where  we  had  seen  the  great 
cat,  a  thick  mist  dropped  down  around  us.  It  came  so  quickly 
and  quietly  that,  before  we  had  a  chance  to  get  our  bearings, 
all  the  peaks  had  vanished  and  soon  we  could  scarcely  see  our 
own  feet.  With  somewhat  uneasy  feelings,  we  wandered 
around,  trying  to  find  some  way  out  of  the  encircling  white- 
ness. The  weird  legends  of  the  Chinese  townsmen  seemed  less 
improbable  there  than  they  had  in  broad  day-light. 

"For  miles  we  stumbled,  feeling  our  way  through  the  gloom, 
with  all  sense  of  direction  lost.  Several  times  a  stream  of 
pebbles,  started  by  our  feet,  would  rattle  down  the  slope  and  into 
silence.  Hushed,  we  would  listen  and,  seconds  afterwards,  we 
would  hear  them  strike  below  us  at  the  bottom  of  some  rocky 
canyon. 

"At  last  we  saw  lights  glimmering  through  the  mist.  We 
went  nearer  and  found  that  they  came  from  the  windows  of  a 
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group  of  stone  huts,  built  close  into  the  mountain  side.  Inside 
we  could  get  glimpses  of  people  moving  around,  about  little 
fires,  whose  smoke  escaped  through  small  holes  in  the  roof. 
For  some  time  we  stood  undecided  what  to  do. 

"  'Of  course  these  must  be  the  People  of  the  Hills,'  Behring 
said.  ^ 

"  *Yes,  I  suppose  so,  but  the  question,  is  what  foundation  have 
the  Chinese  for  their  ghastly  legends  about  them/  I  replied. 
*Surely  they  could  hardly  invent  such  tales  from  pure  imagina- 
tion.' 

"  'Well  we  can't  stay  here  all  night,  that's  certain,'  he  remarked. 

"We  were  still  arguing  when  the  wind  changed  a  little  and 
brought  us  the  smell  of  their  supper.  We  took  deep  breaths  of 
the  delicious  odors  and,  giving  up  all  prudence,  went  toward 
the  huts  called  to  the  people  in  Chinese.  They  came  rushing  out 
shouting  and  gesticulating  in  a  great  uproar,  and  stood  staring 
at  us  in  amazement.  We  made  the  universal  signs  of  Peace 
and  Hunger,  which  they  quickly  acknowledged  and  soon  we 
were  seated  by  a  fire,  drying  our  soaked  clothing  and  waiting 
eagerly  for  them  to  open  the  large  pots  from  which  had  come 
such  savory  odors. 

"They  were  a  peculiar  race  in  appearance.  Though  lighter  in 
skin  and  higher  in  forehead  than  the  Chinese  of  the  nearby 
plains,  still  they  were  less  intelligent  in  their  expression.  There 
was  something  sinister  about  their  bright  black  eyes  and  thick 
cruel  lips.  As  we  were  looking  at  them  and  they  at  us,  the  cook 
opened  the  pot  and  called  to  us  to  begin  supper — at  least  that  is 
what  she  meant,  I  know,  even  if  I  don't  understand  Aboriginee. 

"We  needed  no  second  call.  The  big  pot  was  filled  with 
some  delicious  meat  stew.  Every  man  put  his  hand  in  and 
took  out  whatever  he  wanted.  It  was  the  most  deliately  flavored 
meat  either  Behring  or  I  had  ever  tasted.  We  had  quite  an  ar- 
gument about  what  it  was,  Behring  claiming  it  to  be  mountain 
Aiutton  and  I  standing  out  for  mountain  vension.  But  I  agreed 
with  Behring,  when  he  said  'whatever  it  was,  I  have  never  tasted 
better.' 

"Next  morning  we  made  them  understand,  by  signs,  that  we 
wished  to  get  to  the  plain,  and  they  answered  that  in  three  days 
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a  party  would  take  us,  but  we  were  to  wait  until  that  time 
as  we  could  not  find  our  way  alone.  There  was  nothing  else 
for  us  to  do,  so  we  started  out  to  see  a  little  of  the  country 
to  while  away  the  time. 

"We  had  gone  about  three  miles  in  the  roughest  country  I 
have  seen  in  China  and  were  just  passing  by  the  edge  of  a  can- 
yon, when  we  heard  a  terrible  cry.  I  have  never  heard  such  a 
voice  from  a  human  throat,  before  or  since.  Fear,  pain  and 
horror  were  mingled.  Twice  that  bubbling  scream,  then  death- 
like stillness.  Behring  and  I  rushed  to  the  edge  of  the  canyon 
and  looked  over. 

"About  two  hundred  feet  below  us  there  was  a  strange 
spectacle.  Stretched  out  on  the  ground,  with  his  limbs  bound 
down  by  ropes  and  stakes,  lay  a  man.  His  face  was  clearly 
Chinese,  while  above  him  stood  one  of  the  People  of  the  Hills, 
a  distinct  contrast  in  skin  and  features.  Even  as  we  watched, 
the  savage  lifted  a  large  butcher-knife  and  commenced  to  skin 
his  victim.  Then  the  cries  began  again,  but  when  a  considerable 
part  of  the  body  had  been  flayed,  they  ceased  altogether.  A 
jackal  came  slinking  up,  then  another,  and  soon  five  were  sitting 
on  their  haunches  at  a  safe  distance,  licking  their  chops.  Not 
far  off  lay  a  complete  skeleton;  human  bones  were  scattered 
around  in  various  places,  here  a  rib,  there  a  skull,  vonder  a 
thigh-bone.  Then  came  the  crows.  They  appeared  out  of  no- 
where, in  two's  and  three's,  perching  on  the  bones  and  rocks,  caw- 
ing dismally.  The  man  commenced  taking  oflF  large  section  of 
the  flesh  from  the  body  and  putting  them  into  two  baskets  he  had 
beside  him.  Every  little  while  he  would  throw  some  fragment 
to  the  waiting  scavengers,  with  a  leering  grin.  When  his  two 
baskets  were  full,  he  took  them  across  his  shoulder  on  a  pole  and 
started  off. 

"Behring  and  I  had  watched  in  silence.  What  could  it  mean  ? 
Why  these  skeletons  ?  What  was  this  ?  Where  was  he  carrying 
those  baskets  of  human  flesh?  These  queries  ran  through  our 
heads.  We  shuddered  as  we  wondered.  A  thought  came  to  us 
both,  we  could  read  it  in  each  other's  eyes,  but  we  dared  not 
express  it.    The  conclusion  was    inevitable,    we    could  not 
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choose  but  believe.  Why  else  the  frightful  tales  of  the  Chinese 
folk-lore?  Why  else  the  marks  of  long  usage  about  the 
place,  the  memorials  of  past  deeds,  the  scavengers  with  their 
air  of  habitual  attenders  at  a  regular  gathering.  What  other 
use  could  savage  people  have  for  human  flesh  than  for  cannibal 
feasts  ? 

**Then,  horror  of  horrors,  we  were  being  kept  for  some  grand 
celebration.  We  were  being  fattened  for  it.  But  what  was 
that  rich  and  delicate  meat  we  had  eaten  last  night  and  again 
this  morning?  We,  white  men,  civilized,  Americans,  had  eaten 
the  flesh  of  human  beings. 

"With  nerves  shaken,  not  by  fear  but  by  disgust,  we  plunged 
at  random  into  the  mountains.  For  two  days  we  wandered, 
gaining  some  help  by  glimpses  of  the  stars  between  scudding 
clouds.  At  last,  weary  in  mind  atid  body  we  reached  a  Chinese 
village  on  the  plains.  From  here  we  went  to  our  consul  at  Tien- 
liang  who  nursed  us  back  to  health  for  two  months. 

"Ever  since  that  time,  in  moments  of  any  stress,  I  have  the 
peculiar  habit,  my  friends  say,  of  chewing  my  thumb.  Gentle- 
men !    It  is  my  old  appetite  for  human  flesh  returning." 

The  smoking-room  was  hushed.  A  wave  struck  the  side  of 
the  "Alluria"  heavily  and  hissed  along  the  deck.  The  stout  Jew- 
ish agent  nodded  slowly  and  solemnly. 

J.  Hall  Paxton. 


The  Song  of  the  Silver  Bird 


Here  in  my  field  of  asters  white, 
I  write  my  song  of  love  for  you ; 
The  song  of  a  silver  bird  in  flight, 
Mad  with  a  day  of  golden  and  blue. 

The  song  of  the  wind  from  the  sounding  sea 
Over  the  inland  fields  I  sing, 
The  curve  of  the  wave  and  the  bending  tree, 
And  the  single  bird  with  the  silver  wing. 

The  song  of  the  patterns  of  leaves  and  grasses 
Painted  with  colours  of  wind  and  sun, 
And  the  cry  of  the  silver  bird  that  passes 
Mad  with  the  magic  of  day  begun. 

Oh!  heart  of  my  day  of  blue  and  gold, 
Do  you  hear  the  cry  of  the  silver  bird? 
His  song  is  beautiful  and  old. 
And  yet — I  know  that  you  have  not  heard. 

Here  in  my  field  of  .asters  white 
I  write  my  song  of  love  for  you; 
The  song  of  a  silver  bird  in  flight, 
A  song  that  out  of  the  sunrise  grew. 

Pelham  Fuller. 


Out  of  the  Dark  Pine  Woods 


T^HE  sun  was  setting  in  a  mass  of  ribbony  red  and  gold 
clouds  over  the  distant  blue  plain.  The  waters  of  the 
great  American  river,  which  stretched  across  for  miles  to 
the  farther  bank,  rolled  at  the  foot  of  a  bare  cliff  on  which  two 
figures  were  standing:  one,  a  young  man,  tall  and  straight,  and 
with  a  certain  regularity  of  features  which  made  him  handsome ; 
the  other,  a  young  woman  whose  calm,  strong  face  made  her  beau- 
tiful, silhoutted  against  the  glow  in  the  west.  These  two  had 
walked  together,  up  the  sandy  road  which  wound  from  the  house 
at  the  river's  edge  over  the  cliff  and  down  the  other  side  through 
the  waving  grass,  to  the  dark  pine  woods  below.  She  looked  at 
the  sinking  sun,  and  he,  walking  by  her  side,  looked  at  her,  and 
her  alone,  with  deep  love  in  his  eyes.  Neither  spoke  until  they 
reached  the  summit,  then,  breaking  the  silence,  she  said  quietly: 
"Jack,  I  wish  you  all  the  good  luck  which  I  can  wish  you.  Go, 
fight,  and  may  we  all  be  proud  of  you."  Her  voice  was  calm,  al- 
most hard ;  her  eyes  were  dry,  almost  disinterested ;  she  finished 
speaking,  and  her  mouth,  tightly  closed,  was  straight  and  un- 
smiling. Yet  her  calm,  hard  voice,  her  dry,  disinterested  eyes, 
her  straight  unsmiling  lips  might  have  shown  beneath  if  they 
v/ere  closely  observed,  a  pent-up  emotion,  longing  to  escape,  which 
was  kept  down  alone  by  the  strength  of  a  woman's  will.  Jack 
Holt  looked  at  her  a  moment  with  an  expression  of  perplexity. 
"Helen,  dearest,"  he  said,  at  length,  "Good-bye.  If  I  don't  re- 
turn you  will  know  at  least  what  my  love  was."  Just  for  a 
moment  she  took  his  hand.  His  eyes  were  blurred,  just  for  a 
moment.  Then  he  turned,  and  walked  quickly  down  the  sandy 
road  into  the  pine  woods  below.  Slowly,  with  head  bent,  she 
retraced  her  steps  to  the  house. 

The  rim  of  the  crimson  sun  sank  behind  the  purple  plain,  and 
the  gentle  breeze  waved  the  long  grass. 

*  *  * 

The  guns  roared  and  belched  forth  death  around  the  British  po- 
sitions. For  days  a  constant  bombardment  had  been  going  on. 
For  days  the  souls  of  men  had  been  tried  and  found  worthy,  for 
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the  position  had  been  held  in  spite  of  the  ridge  beyond,  from 
which,  day  and  night,  death  poured  into  the  trenches.  In  a  dug- 
out. Lieutenant  Jack  Holt  sat  thinking.  His  sunken  eyes  and  pale 
face  showed  that  something  within  him  was  trying  his  soul  more, 
even,  than  the  shells.  At  intervals  his  lips  would  move,  and  once 
he  spoke  aloud.  His  voice  was  harsh  and  reproachful  and 
sounded  even  above  the  din  outside.  "Helen,"  he  said,  "Helen. 
Why  were  you  cold  when  I  left  you  ?  Why  had  your  affection 
fallen  when  I  needed  it  most  ?  Why  did  the  thought  that  you  did 
not  love  me  even  enter  my  mind.  Oh,  God,  why  was  I  allowed  to 
rest  so  long  at  Eparnay  ?  Why  did  the  thought  haunt  my  mind 
then?  Why  did  it  drive  me  to  despair,  to  drunkenness,  to  sin,  to 
filth  ?  Ugh !  God,  why  did  you  send  this  curse  on  me  ?  Why,  God  ? 
— But  no,"  his  voice  became  bitter.  "He  won't  hear  me.  He — " 
An  orderly  came  into  the  dugout  bringing  a  note  from  the  cap- 
tain. Jack's  great  friend.  "The  orders  state,  as  you  know.  Jack, 
that  the  charge  is  to  be  made  in  spite  of  everything.  You  know 
what  that  means — the  ridge  or  death  for  all  of  you.  My  recent 
wound  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  go.  You  are  in  charge  of 
the  company.  God  go  with  you."  The  Lieutenant's  face  bright- 
ened and  showed  some  hope.  Perhaps  death,  almost  sure  now, 
would  take  from  him  sorrow,  suffering,  remorse,  sin,  all — perhaps 
he  could  pray  now.  He  fell  on  his  knees,  but,  instead  of  a  prayer 
came  a  curse  against  "the  God  who  is  said  to  pity,  but  will  not 
help  a  sinner  pray  for  forgiveness."  Lieutenant  Holt  rose,  and 
went  out  into  the  trench  with  his  soul  seared  with  hate. 

The  men  stood  ready,  waiting  in  the  crashing,  deafening  roar 
about  them,  for  the  moment  of  the  last  supreme  effort,  the  blind 
effort,  to  take  the  ridge  from  German  hands.  Twice  before,  that 
day  they  had  tried  and  twice  failed.  Each  man  knew  what  the 
odds  were,  and  each  stood  ready.  Something  not  of  earth  in- 
spired those  waiting  men,  and  inspired  Jack  Holt,  too,  who  also 
waited.  The  signal  was  given:  they  rushed  across  the  mangled 
fields  toward  the  ridge.  They  fought,  they  died,  they  succeeded. 
That  night  the  guns  were  silent. 

The  next  day  was  calm.  Guns  did  not  crash  as  they  had  the 
day  before ;  men  did  not  fight  as  they  did  the  day  before.   It  was 
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Sunday.  In  a  field  not  very  far  from  the  third  line  trenches — the 
first  line  trenches  of  the  evening  before — was  a  group  of  broken 
stumps,  the  remains  of  a  little  grove  of  trees  which  had  once 
shaded  a  spring  and  a  wooden  crucifix  by  a  Belgian  road-sick.  But 
there  was  no  grove  now,  only  the  charred  trunk  and  two  branches 
of  one  of  the  trees,  standing  against  the  clear  blue  sky  of  an  early 
summer  afternoon.  The  crucifix  was  gone,  and  the  stones  around 
the  spring  were  broken  and  scattered,  but  the  pure  water  still 
flowed  on,  over  the  torn  fields  until  it  disappeared  into  the  re- 
mains of  a  wood  not  far  off  to  the  right.  At  the  left,  half  a  mile 
or  so  away,  stood  the  ruins  of  a  smallhouse,  once  some  peasant's 
home.  Its  gaunt  gable  silhouetted  against  the  deep  blue  of  the 
sky,  pointed  like  some  great,  spectral  finger,  in  reproach  to 
Heaven.  Except  for  the  woods,  the  house,  the  tree  the  spring, 
there  was  nothing  but  brown  earth  in  the  landscape.  No  other 
houses,  no  trees,  no  grass. 

Seven  forms  were  beneath  the  trees :  a  chaplain  and  six  men, 
six  tired  men  with   faces  which  well  told  of  the  suflFer 
ing  they  had  endured ;  six  tired  men  who  had  seen  death  face  to 
face,  who  had  passed  through  ordeals  of  fire  and   sword,  more 
terrible  than  humans  can  imagine. 

The  chaplain's  cross  reflected  the  gold  of  the  sun  which  was 
nearing  its  setting.  He  lifted  his  hand  and  quietly  the  six  men 
formed  a  semi-circle  before  a  log  on  which  were  a  piece  of  bread 
and  a  cup  filled  with  pure  water.  "Draw  near  with  faith,  and 
make  your  confession  unto  Almighty  God,  devoutly  kneeling," 
were  the  words  he  spoke  in  a  low,  even  tone.  Before  the  crude 
Table,  the  six  men  knelt  and  humbly  six  hearts  poured  forth 
their  repentance  to  Heaven.  The  chaplain's  voice  sounded  above 
the  others :  "And  we  acknowledge  and  bewail  our  manifold  sins 
and  wickedness,  which  we,  from  time  to  time,  most  grievously 
have  committed  by  word,  thought,  or  deed,  against  Thy  Divine 
Majesty,  provoking  most  justly  thy  wrath  and  indignation 
against  us.  We  do  earnestly  repent,  and  are  heartily  sorry  for 
these  our  misdoings.  The  remembrance  of  them  is  grievous  unto 
us,  the  burden  of  them  is  intolerable.  Have  mercy  upon  us. 
Have  mercy  upon  us — "  and  here  the  chaplain's  voice  became 
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choked,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears.  These  men,  fighting  rightly 
in  a  just  cause,  were  praying  for  forgiveness  and  for  mercy  with 
their  whole  souls.  It  was  a  cry  of  children  lost  in  the  forest ;  but 
these  were  grown  children,  soldiers,  and  the  forest  was  war  and 
hate.  The  chaplain's  soul  was  moved  by  their  sacrifice  and  their 
faith.  For  a  while  he  could  say  no  more,  and  the  six  kneeling  fig- 
ures finished  the  prayer. 

The  brown  thing  which  had  been  lying  so  still  near  the  house 
had  moved  twice  during  the  prayer.  Once  it  put  to  flight  a  bird 
which  had  settled  on  it ;  then,  after  a  while,  it  moved  again,  and 
came  slowly  creeping  toward  the  tree.  No  one  noticed  it.  The 
chaplain  blessed  and  sanctified  the  bread  and  the  water,  and  then 
one  by  one  the  men  came  near  to  the  log,  and  were  strengthened 
and  purified  by  the  symbols  of  His  body  and  blood  which  were 
given  so  freely  for  them.  The  glory  of  the  blazing  sky  in  the  west 
lit  up  those  figures  with  a  light  not  earthly.  The  beams  struck 
the  cup,  and  made  it  glow  red  as  if  it  were  filled  with  something 
other  than  water;  and  also  the  reddened  bread  did  not  look  like 
real  bread. 

As  the  group  silently  rose  they  saw  coming  toward  them  a  hor- 
rible figure,  scarcely  human,  with  a  dirt-stained,  pallid  face,  with 
one  arm  hanging  limply  by  its  side,  and  the  other  arm  gone,  with 
an  English  uniform  smeared  with  earth,  clotted  with  blood,  and 
with  an  attitude  of  intense  suffering  in  every  line  of  its  frame  as 
it  came  blindly  staggering  toward  the  tree,  and  fell,  fainting,  into 

the  chaplain's  arms,  murmuring  "Helen,  dearest  forgive.." 

He  could  speak  no  more.  The  chaplain,  with  the  aid  of  the  men, 
took  off  the  coat,  bathed  the  ghastly  wound  where  the  right  arm 
had  been,  removed  the  dirt  from  that  limp  left  hand,  and  from 
that  pale  face,  still  in  its  regularity  of  features,  handsome,  and 
did  all  he  could  to  make  it  more  comfortable  for  the  wounded 
man.  Slowly  his  actions  had  effect.  The  blood  came  back  to  the 
pale  face,  little  by  little;  the  tired  eyes  opened;  the  lips  moved, 
and  at  last  consciousness  returned  to  Jack  Holt's  body,  and  he 
smiled.  By  this  time  the  other  men  had  to  leave  for  the  trenches 
and  the  chaplain  and  Jack  sat  quietly  alone,  as  a  broad  gold  moon 
rose  over  the  ruined  house.  Jack  saw,  with  a  sign  of  recognition, 
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that  gaunt  gable  and  murmured :  "How  long  ago  it  was,  how  long 
ago.  The  enemy  were  in  the  house  with  guns.  We  took  it — but 
the  price.  I  can  see  it  all  now  in  the  roar,  and  the  glare,  and  the 
flames,  and  the  cries,  and  the  dead ;  then  the  great  crash  near  me 
— the  sunset  woke  me — the  sunset — sunset — Helen,  Helen,  dear, 
why  were  you  so — "  For  a  moment  he  was  silent,  then  *.e  turned 
to  the  chaplain,  and  haltingly  told  what  had  passed.  How  on  the 
cliff,  at  parting,  Helen  seemed  cold ;  how  the  thought  of  this  tor- 
mented him  from  the  time  he  left  and  went  almost  directly  to  the 
firing  line ;  how  during  the  first  month  of  fighting,  he  was  weak- 
ened, almost  driven  insane  by  the  thought  of  her  not  loving  him, 
she  whom  he  knew  had  loved  him  once,  how,  then,  he  was  hurled 
to  the  other  extreme,  and,  hoping  for  death,  fought  with  such 
fiendish  strength  that  he  was  thought  to  be  inspired  by  something 
unearthly ;  how  he  went  to  Epamay  for  rest ;  and  how  there,  he 
threw  himself  into  excess  after  excess  to  banish,  if  possible,  the 
ever-haunting  thought ;  how  fear  of  the  terrible  retribution  had 
brought  him  even  to  hate  God  to  whom  he  tried  vainly  to  pray. 
Here  he  stopped  a  short  while.  His  breath  came  hard,  and  his 
face  showed  that  from  within  emotion  was  stirring  him.  As  he 
spoke  again  he  looked  steadily  at  the  ground.  His  voice  sounded 
like  two,  heavy  stones  grating  together,  and  the  sound  was  in  dis- 
cord with  the  stillness  of  the  night,  broken  only  by  infrequent 
cracks  high  in  the  air,  and  light,  puffy  clouds  of  smoke  which 
floated  gently  by.  "But  God  wouldn't  hear  me  before,"  he  said. 
"He  won't  hear  now ;  Christ's  own  blood  alone  can  cleanse  me.  I 
cannot  be  saved.  Death  would  be  better  than  this  life  in  death. 
It  is  my  fault.  I  doubted.  Oh,  may  I  be  blasted,  shrivelled  up, 
damned  eternally  1"  The  chaplain  stopped  him.  "Wait,"  he  said, 
"one  thing  you  forget — be  still  a  moment — look  at  the  things  be- 
fore which  you  are  saying  such  words.  Holt  looked  up,  and  for 
the  first  time  he  saw  the  log  with  the  cup  and  the  bread  upon  it. 
A  tremor  passed  over  his  entire  frame,  and  for  a  time,  he  sat  in  a 
stupor,  staring  at  the  log.  Then  his  lips  began  to  move.  First  he 
made  no  sound ;  then  the  words :  "The  remembrance  of  them  is 
grievous  unto  me,  the  burden  of  them  is  intolerable ;  have  mercy 
upon  me,  have  mercy  upon  me  and  forgive  all  that  is  passed — " 
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The  chaplain  rose  and  went  to  the  other  side  of  the  log.  They 
finished  the  prayer  together.  Their  last  words  were  lost  in  the 
noise  of  a  shell  bursting  not  far  away.  The  cloud  of  smoke  in  the 
air  floated  away,  silvery  and  peaceful,  moved  by  the  light  breeze. 
As  the  chaplain's  strong,  inspiring  voice  read  further  in  the  ser- 
vice, these  interruptions  became  more  frequent.  Jack  hardly 
noticed  them.  His  bowed  head,  and  his  face  touched  by  the 
moonlight,  showed  that  his  breast  was  pouring  forth  true  prayers 
for  forgiveness.  At  length,  Jack  took  the  bread.  Just  ajs  he  took 
the  water,  another  cloud  appeared  in  the  sky,  quite  near,  accompa- 
nied by  a  loud  report.  A  drop  of  the  water  fell  to  his ;  for  a  mo- 
ment it  was  cool,  then  it  suddenly  became  warm.  He  looked 
down  and  there  instead  of  water  was  blood.  His  face  lit  up  with 
a  deep,  emotional  joy.  He  rose  to  his  feet,  and  cried:  "Look! 
Look !  It  was  real  blood — His  blood — oh,  Christ,  Thy  blood  hath 
made  me  clean He  tottered  and  fell,  fainting,  to  the  soft  earth. 

*       *  * 

The  sun  was  setting  behind  long  ribbons  of  brilliant  gold  and 
deep  red  clouds  over  the  distant  blue  plain.  The  grass  waved, 
the  birds  sang,  and  all  in  Nature  denoted  coming  happiness,  sum- 
mer. On  the  summit  of  the  cliff,  overlooking  the  great  river, 
stood  a  figure.  It  was  the  figure  of  a  young  woman,  a  beautiful 
young  woman,  whose  face  was  sad  and  troubled ;  whose  eyes  were 
heavy  and  worried.  Silently,  alone,  she  had  walked  up  the  sandy 
road  from  the  house  at  the  water's  edge.  For  a  long  time  she 
stood  watching  the  glorious  sunset.  Suddenly,  she  held  her  hands 
up  toward  the  western  sky.  Her  hair  was  touched  by  the  color  of 
the  light  from  the  sun,  her  whole  form  was  silhouetted  against  the 
brilliance  of  the  sunset.  "Jack,"  she  called,  "Jack.  O  God,  our 
merciful  and  loving  Father,  bring  him  safely  back  to  me." 

The  rim  of  the  crimson  sun  sank  behind  the  purple  plain,  and 
the  grass  waved  gently,  as  it  had  waved  once  before.  A  figure, 
with  its  right  sleeve  pinned  to  its  side  came  slowly  up  the  sandy 
road  out  of  the  dark  pine  woods  below. 

Robert  C.  Bates. 


The  First  Chapter 


a  T  thought  you  said  you  weren't  going  canoeing  this  afternoon, 
1  Kittie." 

"Well,  Vern,  I  didn't  think  I  was  when  you  asked  me/'  replied 
Kittie  Walton,  as  she  and  Helen  Thomas  pushed  their  canoe  off 
the  dock  of  Rockhaven  Camp  into  the  water  with  a  gentle  little 
splash.  I  helped  the  girls  get  into  the  canoe,  but  wondered  why  it 
was  that  Kittie  was  going  out  with  Helen  when  only  a  short  time 
ago  she  had  refused  my  offer  for  a  little  paddle  together. 

"But,  Kittie,  what  made  you  change  your  mind  ?"  I  persisted. 

"Well,  you  see,"  explained  Helen,  "I  asked  her  to — " 

"So  I  see ;  and  you  were  more  fortunate  than  I  was.  What's 
the  matter,  Kittie,  are  you  mad  at  me  for  something?" 

"Now,  Vern,  don't  be  silly." 

"But  I'm  not  silly,  Kittie." 

"Really?" 

"No.  jBut  you  haven't  been  out  with  me  lately.  Why,  only 
yesterday  you  left  me  standing  here  on  the  dock  and  then  went 
out  in  that  old  speed-boat,"  and  I  pointed  out  into  the  lake  to 
where  a  tiny  little  speck  was  shooting  along  in  a  spray  of  water. 
Kittie  laughed  as  the  canoe  began  to  drift  slowly  away  from  the 
dock.  "Well,  goodbye,  Vern,"  she  called,  waving  her  hand.  "Now 
don't  you  wish  you  were  coming  with  us  ?"  If  she  had  asked  me 
this  at  any  other  time,  I  would  have  laughed  and  told  her  yes.  But 
there  was  something  about  the  way  she  had  acted  just  now  which 
annoyed  me  a  little;  so  I  answered,  rather  impatiently,  "Oh,  I 
don't  know!" 

"Oh,  don't  you?    Why  I  thought  you  liked  Dark  Island." 
"Is  that  where  you're  going  ?  What's  the  idea  of  going  so  far 
away  ?" 

"Oh,  because — don't  you  wish  you  knew  ?" 
"Not  much." 

"Well,  I'm  very  glad.  Mister  Astor,  for  it  wouldn't  have  made 
any  difference  if  you  had." 
"Oh,  is  that  so?" 
"Yesl" 
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"Here,  now,  don't  fight  about  it,"  interrupted  Helen.  "Kittie 
wanted  to  write  a  new  story,  so  I  suggested  that  we  paddle  over 
to  Dark  Island  for  a  little  while  and  take  a  look  at  those  caves. 
There  she  ought  to  be  able  to  get  plenty  of  'local  color*  or  what- 
ever it  is  that  author's  use." 

"That's  a  good  idea ;  she  needs  something  before  she'll  be  able 
to  write." 

"Oh,  you  horrid  thing !"  cried  Kittie,  as  she  showered  me  with 
water  from  her  paddle.  Then  without  another  word  the  girls 
commenced  to  draw  away  from  the  dock. 

For  several  moments  I  stood  looking  after  them  at  the  canoe 
glided  gracefully  around  the  little  rocky  point  and  out  into  the 
lake.  Then  I  turned  slowly  back  towards  the  camp,  wondering 
why  Kittie  had  acted  so.  She  was  a  problem.  At  times  she 
seemed  to  really  love  me  a  little,  but  then  somethitig  would  hap- 
pen and  she  would  be  just  as  far  away  from  me  as  any  other  girl. 
I  loved  her  and  she  must  have  known  it,  for  I  had  done  every- 
thing in  my  power  for  her,  and  her  alone.  Put  now  she  had  gone 
off  with  Helen  when  she  had  told  me  that  she  was  not  going 
canoeing  at  all,  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  she  had  gone  off 
angry  at  me.  This  made  me  angry  at  her  and  myself  and  things 
in  general ;  so  I  decided  that  while  I  was  waiting  for  her  to  get 
back  and  explain  herself  I  would  give  Henry  Jackson  his  long-de- 
served beating  in  tennis. 

I  hastened  to  the  courts  where  I  found  Henry  loafing  around  as 
usual.  "Now,  young  fellow,"  said  I,  "I'm  going  to  beat  you  up." 

"You  think  so?" 

"No,  I  know  so !  Just  come  out  here." 

"Why,  Vern,  you  astound  me.  What  is  the  matter  ?" 

"You  come  here  and  I'll  show  you." 

"All  right,  all  right.  I'm  coming,  but  I  really  think  you're  sore 
at  some  one.   What's  the  trouble,  has  Kittie  turned  you  down?*' 

"Kittie!   What  have  I  got  to  do  with  Kittie,  anyway?" 

Henry  smiled  and  shook  his  head.  ''I'm  sure  can't  imagine, 
Mr.  Astor,  but  I  think  it's  your  serve. " 

At  the  end  of  about  half  an  hour  I  had  Henry  7-6.  We  be- 
came so  excited  that  neither  one  of  us  noticed  the   rapidly  ap- 
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preaching  storm  until  all  at  once  there  was  a  crash  of  thunder  and 
a  deluge  of  rain.  "Beat  it !"  cried  Henry,  rushing  towards  the 
path  to  the  log-house  which  was  the  center  of  the  Camp. 

Just  as  we  got  safely  under  cover  the  storm  broke  in  all  its  ter- 
rific force.  Lightning  split  the  darkness  above  the  continual 
crashing  and  rolling  of  the  thunder,  while  the  wind  and  rain  swept 
across  the  lake,  beating  the  quiet  water  into  angry  foaming  waves. 
Suddenly  Mrs.  Walton  cried  out,  "Vernon,  where's  Kittie?" 

"What!  Isn't  she  here?" 

"Why,  no.  We  thought  the  girls  were  with  you." 
"No.  They  went  canoeing  about  half  an  hour  ago." 
"Canoeing?  Vernon,  are  you  sure?" 

"Why,  yes,  Mrs.  Walton.  Kittie  and  Helen  went  out  together 
and  said  they  might  go  to  Dark  Island ;  that's  the  last  Fve  seen  of 
them." 

"Oh  Vernon !  Then  they're  out  on  the  lake  in  this  storm — oh — 
they'll  be  drowned — "  and  poor  Mrs.  Walton  sank  into  a  chair, 
sobbing. 

"Come,  come,  now,  Mrs.  Walton,"  said  Mr.  Thomas.  "Why, 
they're  probably  all  safe  on  Dark  Island." 

This  was  a  happy  thought  and  we  all  tried  to  reassure  Mrs. 
Walton,  but  just  as  she  had  gotten  control  of  herself,  Henry  ex- 
claimed, suddenly,  "But  thpy  couldn't  be  on  the  island.  It  would 
take  them  over  an  hour  of  the  very  fastest  paddling  to  get  them 
there,  and  they've  only  been  gone  a  short  time."  There  was  a 
dead  silence  broken  by  a  terrific  crash  of  thunder.  Henry  was 
right;  the  girls  could  not  possibly  have  reached  the  island  in  so 
short  a  time.  "And,"  continued  Henry,  "the  storm  came  so  quickly 
that  they  must  have  been  caught.  The  only  chance  is  that  they 
made  land  somewhere  by  a  quick  dash."  Again  he  was  right  and 
we  all  realized  it;  but  what  could  we  do?  It  was  impossible  to  take 
a  boat  out  until  the  storm  should  ease  up  a  little.  In  the  mean- 
time we  were  helpless  and  night  was  coming.  Finally,  someone 
suggested  that  we  search  along  the  shore.  It  was  a  good  idea  so 
we  put  on  our  rain  clothes  and  started  at  once.  For  hours  we 
tramped  along,  groping  blindly  through  the  pouring  rain,  crawl- 
ing under  the  soaking  bushes,  and  slipping  and  falling  on  the 
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slimy  rocks.  But  by  supper  time  we  had  found  nothing,  so  re- 
turned to  the  Camp  exhausted. 

About  an  hour  later  the  worst  of  the  storm  was  over.  The 
thunder  and  lightnin  had  stopped,  but  the  wind  was  howling  and 
the  rain  falling  harder  than  before.  By  now  everyone  in  Camp 
was  greatly  alarmed  and  worried  by  the  continued  absence  of  the 
girls.  Poor  Mrs.  Walton  had  given  up  all  hope  and  was  sure  that 
her  daughter  was  drowned.  Finally  I  decided  on  the  only  thing 
possible.  "Henry,"  said  I,  "We've  got  to  search  the  lake  now !" 
The  people  looked  at  me  in  dismay.  "No,  Vernon,  you  must  not ! 
It's  madness  to  think  of  taking  a  boat  out  now !"  But  in  spite  of 
these  protests  Henry  and  I  went  to  my  boat,  and  after  much 
trouble  in  starting  the  engine,  finally  headed  out  into  the  vast 
darkness  of  the  lake.  We  had  a  small  electric  searchlight  which 
penetrated  the  rain  for  a  few  yards  and  by  its  help  we  scanned 
the  black  surface  of  the  water  for  any  trace  of  the  girls.  For 
hours  the  boat  pitched  and  tossed  as  we  fought  our  way  against  the 
wind  and  rain ;  we  were  soaked  to  the  skin,  but  still  we  went  on 
and  on,  hoping,  fearing,  and  dreading  lest  we  should  find  some- 
thing floating  on  the  black  waters.  Suddenly  there  was  a  bump ; 
the  boat  trembled  and  slowed  up.  We  peered  ahead  and  saw  a 
dark  object  under  the  bow  of  our  boat.  For  several  moments  we 
were  silent,  then  the  full  horror  of  the  tragedy  came  to  us ;  for  the 
dark  object  was  the  girls'  canoe,  empty,  and  overturned. 

;ic  ^      4:  :|c 

Far  away  across  the  peaceful  waters  of  the  lake  the  first  rays 
of  the  sun  forced  their  way  over  the  green  hills;  the  dawn  had 
come,  and  we  were  still  searching.  Wearily  I  looked  about.  Oh 
how  different  was  the  morn  from  the  terrible  night  before !  Now 
nature  was  awake,  refreshed  and  sweetened,  as  if  touched  by  the 
hand  of  the  Creator  Himself.  A  strange  feeling  of  awe  came 
over  me  as  I  beheld  the  sun  slowly  rise  from  behind  the  hills  and 
then  at  last  break  forth  in  all  its  glory.  "Thank  God,"  I  cried. 
"Thank  God!" 

Soon  an  island  appeared  before  us. 

"It's  Dark  Island,  Henry ;  shall  we  try  it?" 
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"Yes,"  he  answered  slowly,  "but  Vm  afraid  it's  no  use  now." 
People  sometimes  can  go  through  the  most  heartrending  experi- 
ences with  seeming  calmness  and  then  be  affected  by  some  com- 
monplace occurrence.  This  was  the  way  with  me ;  for  I  had  re- 
mained calm  through  the  night  and  not  given  way  to  my  emotions, 
but  now  the  coming  of  the  day  had  awakened  in  me  a  strange 
feeling  of  almost  joy,  and  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  nothing 
but  good  could  come  with  such  a  glorious  day. 

We  landed  at  the  old  dock  and  wearily  went  ashore.  "I'll  try 
the  caves,  Henry ;  you  take  the  beach."  Then  I  started  up  an  old 
woods  path  towards  the  caves. 

The  woods  were  wonderful.  The  rain  had  freshened  every- 
thing about  me ;  so  as  I  went  along,  listening  to  the  merry  singing 
of  the  birds  and  watching  the  sunbeams  playing  on  the  glistening 
leaves ;  the  sweet  smell  of  the  rich  earth  and  the  flowers  came  to 
me,  and  I,  too,  felt  refreshed  and  invigorated. 

Soon  I  reached  the  caves  and  looked  about,  but  there  was  no 
one.  Quietly  I  peered  into  an  opening  in  the  rocks.  A  little  chip- 
munk sat  up,  blinked  its  dark  eyes,  and  then  scampered  away 
through  the  tall  grass.  I  watched  him  go,  then  went  to  another 
cave  and  looked  in — thereon  the  soft  moss  lay  Kittie  and  Helen, 
asleep.  I  looked  in  astonishment,  rubbed  my  eyes,  and  looked 
again.  *Oh,  Kittie !  Kittie !"  I  gasped.  She  moved,  looked  at  me 
for  a  moment,  then  with  a  little  cry  sprang  up  and  flung  her  arms 
around  me.  "Oh,  Vern,  dear,  I  knew  you'd  come  to  me !" 

"Yes,  my  darling  girl,  I've  come  for  you,"  and  our  lips  met  for 
what  seemed  an  age.  Then  she  drew  away.  "Oh,  I'll  never,  never 
leave  you  again — never." 

"And  I'll  not  let  you.  Oh,  Kittie,  you  don't  know  how  terribly 
I  felt  when  I  thought  I'd  lost  you  forever  — when  I  found  your 
canoe  and  not  you  I — " 

"My  canoe?  Where?" 

"Yes,  last  night,  we  ran  into  it  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  and  I 
thought  you  were — were  drowned." 

"But  why  were  you  on  the  lake  last  night  ?" 

"Oh  my  darling,  don't  you  understand  ?  We  were  looking  for 
you." 

"Oh!" 
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"And  how  did  you  get  here?  The  storm  came  so  quickly  that 
we  didn't  think  you  could  possibly  have  paddled  way  over  here." 

"Oh,  but  we  didn't  paddle!  We  met  that  speed-boat  and  he 
brought  us  over  in  no  time." 

"The  speed-boat ;  of  course !  We  never  thought  of  that.  Then 
you  were  safe  all  night,  out  of  the  storm  ?" 

"Yes,  we  were  safe;  but  oh  so  frightened  and  worried.  It  is 
so  dark  and  lonely  here  and  the  storm  was  so  terrible — " 

"Kittie — my  poor  dear." 

"And,  you  know,  just  after  the  storm  came  our  canoe  broke 
loose  and  we  didn't  know  how  we  were  going  to  get  home.  Then 
we  thought  how  worried  everyone  must  be  about  us  and  all  that, 
with  that  awful  storm  and  we  were  all  alone  in  the  cave  and 
couldn't  sleep  for  a  long  time  and  then — then  you  came  1"  and 
again  she  threw  her  arms  around  me.  Suddenly  Helen  came  out 
of  the  cave  and  said,  laughingly,  "Well,  Kittie,  by  the  looks  of 
things  you  ought  to  have  about  enough  for  the  first  chapter  of 
your  story."  I  looked  at  Helen  and  smiled.  "But,  Helen,  this  is 
only  the  first  chapter  of  the  happiest  and  sweetest  story  in  the 
world."    I  looked  tenderly  at  Kittie. 

"Yes,  Vem,  in  the  whole  world,"  she  said  softly. 

Howard  B.  MacDonald. 


Woosung 


Oh,  for  the  sweep  of  the  Yangtze  tide 
With  the  swell  of  the  ocean  rolling  wide. 
In  the  creaking  bunk 
Of  a  Ningpo  junk, 
While  the  waters  lap  on  the  side, 

I  lie  and  dream 
And  the  silvery  gleam 
Of  the  Eastern  moon  shines  white  on  the  stream. 

The  drone  of  a  fiddle  comes  soft  from  the  stern 
And  the  sweet,  rich  smoke  of  an  insense  urn 
Hangs  thick  on  the  air, 
While  here  and  there 
On  the  shore,  low  fires  burn 
Like  a  muffled  moan 
The  mellow  tone 
Of  a  temple  bell  comes  low  and  lone. 

J.  Hall  Paxtok 


Luck  He  Never  Knew 


LOST!  And  what  a  place  to  be  lost  in!  The  night  was  black, 
not  a  star  showing  to  pointthe  way.  The  I^iberty  Motor  hum- 
med steadily,  reassuringly,  but  Lieutenant  Robert  Norton,  one 
of  the  first  of  the  United  States'  army  of  aviators  to  reach  France, 
knew  that  his  supply  of  gasoline  was  getting  low.  It  might  not 
last  until  morning.  All  night  long  he  had  been  flying, — alone 
since  the  last  disastrous  encounter  with  a  German  airman,  when, 
even  in  the  moment  of  victory,  he  had  seen  the  death  of  his  part- 
ner and  chum,  Jimmie  Coverton.  And,  though  that  distressed 
him  most,  it  was  not  the  only  mishap,  which  had  overtaken  him 
this  night.  His  compass  had  been  shot  to  pieces,  so  as  to  be  utter- 
ly useless.  He  realized  that  he  was  somewhere  over  the  terri- 
tory occupied  by  the  Hun,  but  in  what  (firection  lay  the  Allied 
lines  he  knew  not.  Norton  glanced  at  his  luminous  wrist- 
watch.  That  was  in  working  order  anyway.  Three  o'clock! 
Fortunately  or  unfortunately  it  was  only  an  hour  till  dawn.  He 
headed  the  machine  upward  in  a  spiral,  using  as  little  gas  as 
possible,  hoping,  praying  that  there  was  enough  of  it  to  keep 
him  afloat  till  daybreak. 

Dawn  at  last!  Thank  God!  He  knew  the  way  now  by  the 
position  of  the  sun.  And  the  engine  was  still  running.  But 
even  as  he  headed  the  plane  westward,  away  from  the  rising 
sun,  the  motor  coughed,  spluttered,  stopped.  The  lieutenant 
was  out  of  gas  as  he  had  feared.  There  was  nothing  else  to  do, 
so  he  set  the  craft  to  volplane  down  to  earth,  wondering  what 
fate  would  meet  him  there.  But  here  was  an  unexpected  bit 
of  luck.  The  country,  though  shell-torn,  seemed  deserted, — 
and  what  was  that  ?  There  beneath  him  lay  the  ruins  of  an  air- 
plane. Maybe  there  was  some  gas  left  in  the  tank.  The  Amer- 
ican headed  his  machine  for  it. 

He  landed  close  beside  the  wreck  and  lost  no  time  in  exam- 
ining the  twisted  gas  tank.  There  were  at  least  five  gallons 
left,  enough  to  get  home  on  anyway.  It  required  considerable 
ingenuity  to  transfer  the  precious  fluid  from  the  wrecked  ma- 
chine to  his  own,  but  he  finally  managed  it,  using  his  gauntlets 
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as  makeshifts  for  buckets.  He  worked  feverishly,  fearing  dis- 
covery, either  by  a  party  of  infantry  or  by  a  hostile  plane.  His 
fears  were  well  grounded,  for,  just  as  he  was  emptying  the  last 
gloveful  into  his  tank,  a  company  of  German  infantry  appeared. 
Crack!  Bang!  They  made  it  pretty  hot  for  him  before  he  got 
away,  carrying  several  new  holes  in  the  wings  of  his  airplane. 

Without  even  stopping  to  drop  a  bomb  on  his  discomfited  ene- 
mies. Lieutenant  Norton  headed  straight  westward,  bent  on 
getting  as  many  miles  as  possible  out  of  his  small  supply  of 
gasoline.  On  and  on  he  flew.  Gradually  it  bean  to  dawn  on 
him  how  far  from  friendly  lines  he  had  wandered  during  the 
night.  The  gas  was  getting  low  again  and  still  the  looked-for 
trenches  did  not  appear.  Down  below  he  noticed  a  cavalcade, 
consisting  of  half  a  dozen  autos  and  some  soldiers  on  horse- 
back, crawling  along  a  muddy,  shell-torn  road.  *T  might  as 
well  have  one  more  crack  at  Fritz,"  he  mused.  "It  may  be  the 
last  I'll  ever  get."  He  swooped  downward  and,  as  he  oassed 
overhead  let  loose  his  three  remaining  bombs.  "What  luck!" 
he  exclaimed  as  he  peered  down.  "One  of  'em  hit  a  car." 
Crack!  Bang!  Crash!  The  Huns  were  quick  to  retaliate.  Nor- 
ton laughed  at  their  efforts,  but  suddenly  his  laughter  ceased. 
The  explosions  of  his  motor  had  stopped.  One  of  the  bullets 
had  struck  his  gas  tank  and  the  last  of  the  fluid  had  escaped. 
"I'm  in  for  it  now,'  he  muttered,  as  the  airplane  began  to  drop 
back  to  earth. 

*       *  * 

The  airman  was  surrounded  the  moment  he  reached  the 
ground  and  quickly  marched  away  under  heavy  guard.  He 
steeled  himself  for  a  long,  hard  walk,  but  to  his  astonishment 
they  proceeded  at  once  to  a  stone  wall  surrounding  a  ruined 
garden  which  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  His  hands 
were  bound  and  he  was  ordered  in  very  bad  English  to  stand 
with  his  back  to  the  wall.  Suddenly,  horribly,  it  dawned  upon 
him,  what  they  were  about  to  do.  He  was  not  to  be  treated  as 
a  prisoner  of  war;  he  was  to  be  shot.  But  why?  He  was  no 
spy,  no  criminal.  What  did  they  take  him  for?  With  all  his 
knowledge  of  German  brutality  he  had  never  heard  of  a  case 
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like  this.  With  terrible  deliberation  the  Huns  went  on  about 
their  deadly  work.  Four  men  stepped  forward  at  command, 
halted  before  their  helpless  prisoner,  carefully  leveled  their 
rifles.  He  faced  them  with  open  eyes  and  expressionless  face. 
Sick  as  he  was  within,  outwardly  he  was  calm  and  void  of  emo- 
tion, resolved  to  die  like  an  American  and  a  soldier.  "Fire!" 
Crack!  Four  rifles  spoke  at  once  and  Lieutenant  Robert  Nor- 
ton was  no  more. 

^  ^ 

KAISER  WILHELM  KILLED 
GERMAN  MORALE  COLLAPSES 
AMERICAN  AVIATOR  KILLS  GERMAN 
EMPEROR  BY  FORTUNATE  HIT 
BELIEVED  WAR  WILL  END 

The  next  day  the  news  filled  the  papers  of  the  world.  All 
over  the  earth  the  glad  tidings  were  cabled.  In  every  land  was 
rejoicing  and  happiness.  In  all  the  Allied  Nations  hearts  beat 
high  with  hope.  Nor  was  that  hope  in  vain.  The  head  of  Auto- 
cracy was  dead ;  the  machinery  fell  to  pieces.  Within  a  month 
the  German  Empire,  beaten  and  broken,  gave  up  the  fight.  And 
with  the  new  German  Republic  peace  was  established  on  the  firm 
and  lasting  foundation  of  truth  and  right  and  respect  of  in- 
ternational law.  Lieutenant  Norton,  by  a  lucky  accident,  had 
killed  the  Kaiser  and  made  the  world  safe  for  Democracy, — 
luck  he  never  knew. 

A.  L.  Russell. 


The  Turning  of  the  Worm 


EGBERT  AIvIyENBEY-DONE  had  been  shielded  from  contact 
with  the  world  from  the  day  he  was  born,  on  through  his 
"prep"  school  and  college  years.  Everything  had  always 
been  provided  for  him  and  when  he  arrived  at  that  age  when  the 
average  young  man  starts  to  earn  his  own  way  in  the  world — as 
always — a  position  had  been  provided  for  him.  Through  hisfather's 
influence  he  had  a  desk  behind  a  bronze  railing,  in  one  of  the  lead- 
ing banks,  at  which  he  sat  for  not  more  than  three  hours  a  day. 

After  two  years  of  the  monotonous  life  of  a  single  and  a  "busi- 
ness" man,  Egbert  decided  he  would  like  a  wife.  He  had  grown 
tired  of  the  Cocoanut  Grove  and  the  Midnight  Frolic.  What  he 
needed  was  a  wife  and  a  home  to  come  to  after  his  "strenuous 
days  at  the  bank."  So  his  Genii — in  the  form  of  his  mother,  this 
time —  "managed  it  so"  that  before  many  months,  the  engage- 
ment of  Miss  Mimi  Asherton  to  Mr.  Egbert  Allenby-Done  was 
announced.  Then  in  the  spring  followed  the  elaborate  and  pom- 
pous wedding  at  St.  Thomas !  and  the  young  bride  and  groom  dis- 
appeared. 

"Where  could  they  have  gone  ?"  every  one  asked. 
"You  know  they  had  planned  to  go  to  Lake  Louise,"  someone 
replied. 

"Yes,"  said  somebody  else,  "but  they  did  not." 
No  they  did  not  go  to  Lake  Louise,  nor  to  any  other  place — ap- 
parently. 

*       *  * 

A  group  of  "cow-punchers,"  standing  in  front  of  their  usual 
"hangout,"  the  Metropolitan  Saloon,  which  graced  the  main 
"boulevard"  of  Diamond  City,  lazily  talked  of  a  horsethief  that 
was  to  be  hung  over  by  the  canon  that  evening.  One  of  them 
happened  to  glance  down  the  "boulevard,"  which  extended  for  a 
few  hundred  yards  and  then  became  the  common  road  across  the 
prairie.  Something  caught  his  eye  out  on  that  road,  and  he  called 
it  to  the  attention  of  his  companions. 

"Nother  one  o'them  Hell- wagons  comin'  thru,"  said  one,  and, 
as  they  watched,  a  motor  car  began  to  be  perceptible  through 
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the  cloud  of  dust  which  it  was  stirring  up.  Nearer  and 
nearer  it  came,  until  it  mounted  the  "boulevard"  itself.  Then 
with  a  "snort,"  which  showed  that  the  engine  had  been  shut  off,  it 
glided  up  to  where  the  boys  were  standing  and  stopped  without  a 
sound. 

"Oh,  I  say,  my  good  fellows,  could  you  really  be  so  obliging  as 
to  tell  me  how  far  one  goes  from  here  before  one  finds  a  decent 
inn?"  asked  a  perfectly  groomed  man,  seated  at  the  wheel  of  a 
very  low  hung  Stutz  roadster,  as  he  lifted  his  arm  and  glanced  at 
his  wrist-watch. 

"Haw !"  came  from  the  midst  of  the  dumbfounded  group. 

"Fll  be  demmed,"  was  the  echo. 

"Oh,  boys,  will  it  live  if  I  touch  it?"  came  from  another  who 
had  regained  his  powers  of  speech. 

"And — 'how  far  does  one  go  before  one  comes  ..."  Oh ! 
Gawd !  Let's  mobbim !" 

*'But/'  interposed  another,  as  a  dainty,  golden-haired  creature 
leaned  forward  from  behind  her  husband's  shoulder  where  she 
had  been  hiding,  "do  you  see  the  queen  ?" 

"Some  babe,  I'll  say!" 

"O  now,  Egbert,  do,  do  something!  Will  you  sit  there  and  al- 
low them  to  insult  me?  O!  Dear!  O!  O!  O!" 

"Indeed  not.  I  shan't  even  reply  to  the  beasts,"  and  he  threw 
the  gear  into  second  and  the  machine  lunged  forward." 

*       *  * 

Through  the  rest  of  their  trip  there  was  a  constantly  increasing 
coolness  between  Egbert  and  his  bride.  And  although  it  had  been 
her  idea  that  they  slip  away  after  the  wedding  and  motor  across 
the  country,  Mimi  now  lost  all  interest  in  the  trip.  So,  when  they 
finally  reached  Santa  Barbara,  there  was  no  opposition  on  her 
part  when  Egbert  announced  that  he  would  have  to  go  to  Chicago 
for  a  few  weeks. 

Once  during  those  few  weeks  Mimi  received  a  note  from  him, 
written  with  cheap  ink  on  coarse  paper  and  it  bore  the  post-mark 
of  some  little  place  in  Michigan.  In  it,  he  stated  that  he  would  be 
obliged  to  remain  "there"  for  ten  days  longer — "on  account  of 
business."   She  had  made  inquiries  about  the  place  but  had  been 
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able  to  learn  only  that  it  was  situated  on  Lake  Michigan  and  that 
prizefighters  went  there  sometimes  to  train. 

One  day  when  she  was  sitting  on  the  beach  with  her  mother, 
who  had  come  out  to  her  in  an  attempt  to  avert  the  impending 
scandal,  she  happened  to  look  out  of  the  back  of  her  beach  chair 
and  saw  a  very  tanned  and  a  very  happy  looking  man  coming 
towards  her.  He  was  coming  on  a  trot  and  it  was  not  until  he 
lifted  his  face  towards  her  that  she  recognized  Egbert. 

*       *  * 

The  same  group  was  standing  in  front  of  the  Metropolitan 
saloon  on  the  main  "boulevard"  of  Diamond  City,  when  a  cloud  of 
dust  was  seen  coming  down  the  road  from  the  northwest. 
And  as  the  boys  watched  it,  a  motor  car  showed  through  the  dust. 
Faster  it  came  until  it  glided  up  to  where  they  were  standing. 

A  perfectly  groomed  man  leaned  across  the  wheel  of  the  low 
hung  Stutz  and  started  to  speak. 

"Well,  well,  well!  If  here  ain't  our  same  little  kiddo !  How 
do  you  do,  Merry  Sunshine?" 

"Oh !  Now  Egbert,  do  do  .yom^thing !  Will  you  sit  there  and 
let  them  insult  us  again  ?" 

Just  then  Mimi's  fluffy  head  was  covered  by  a  coat,  hastily 
pulled  off  and  thrown  back  as  the  owner  leaped  from  the  car. 

"No,"  he  shouted.  "You  can  bet  I  won't  and  I'm  gonna  give 
'em  Helir 

J.  Mullen. 
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Editorials 

Another  school  year  has  passed,  another  Commencement  ap- 
proaches, opening  up  a  new  way  for  the  Seniors.  It  is  a  rather 
uncertain  way  for  most  of  us — the  beginning  of  a  new  trip — 
one  of  the  many  which  we  take  in  this  long  circuit  of  life.  It 
is  the  beginning  of  a  new  view  of  life,  for  our  minds  have 
grown  and  altered  in  these  years  of  school. 

This  is  Commencement.  For  some  it  may  be  a  bright  out- 
look, for  some  only  one  step  more  on  lifes*  dreary  way.  Many 
of  our  number  will  never  return  to  the  hill  again.  Many  will 
be  claimed  in  the  great  struggle  for  liberty  and  life.  But  let 
us  make  this  a  brave  commencement — of  hopes  and  ideas,  and 
always  look  with  interest  toward  the  future. 

THE  LAST  WEEK. 

This  Spring  term  has  passed  quickly  and  we  are  now  enter- 
ing upon  our  plans,  useful  or  useless,  for  the  summer.  We 
have  come  upon  the  last  week  we  shall  spend  together.  I 
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wonder  if  we  all  realize  the  significance  of  this  last  week.  In 
a  way,  all  the  joys,  sorrows,  and  troubles  of  our  four  years 
are  summed  up  in  it.  Let  us  try  to  realize  that  these  days, 
which  we  consider  so  commonplace  now,  will  some  day  live  in 
our  memories  as  the  happiest  of  our  lives.  For  as  we  grow 
older  the  rightful  appreciation  of  things  that  seem  trivial  now 
is  brought  upon  us. 


Connc*  ia  Civil  Englnccrine  (C.  E.),  Mechanical 
Enginecriac  (M.  E.),  Electrical  EnpnceriiiK  (E.  E.). 
Chemical  EnKineering  (Cb.  E.).  and  General  Science 
(B.  S.).  AUo  Graduate  and  Special  Couraea. 

Unaurpaaaed  new  Chemical,  Pbyaical,  Electrical,  Me* 
chanical  and  Materiala  Tcstine  Laboratoriea. 

For  catalocue  and  llluatrated  pampblcta  abowinsr 
work  of  graduatea  and  atudeDU  and  riewa  of  buildinga 
and  carapna,  apply  to 


LBk/k/^m%a%/A  Troy,N.Y. 

Polyteehnie 


^^^e^^f  Institute 


JOHN  W.  NUGENT,  Registrar. 


R.  O.  T.  C.  Ramblings 


COMFORT  KIT  FOR  YOUR  SOLDIER. 

ONE  box  Olive  Drak  liver  pills  (to  match  uniform). 
One  pack  Pall  Bearers'  cigarettes. 
One  knitted  gas  mask. 
One  pocket  swimming  pool  with  concentrated  water  for 
same. 

One  combination  tie  clasp  and  grandfather  clock. 
One  life-size  statue  of  Admiral  Persimmons,  mounted  in 
bronze. 

One  carton  Rough  on  Ratskellers. 

One  box  Boche  B&nisher.   Sprinkle  on  knees,  knuckles,  and 
nose.    (Will  keep  even  HIS  bunkie  away.) 
One  bottle  of  Ed.  Pinhead's  O.  D.  cologne. 
One  Baedeker's  Guidebook  to  Berlin. 
One  bathing  suit  for  use  in  the  "tanks." 
One  glove. 
One  knitted  sock. 

— The  Purple  Cow. 

R.  O.  T.  C.  Ao  EXAM.  FOR  ENTRANCE. 

I.    Are  you  sane  or  insane?  

II.    How  long  have  you  existed  in  the  above  state?  

III.  Do  you  know  your  right  hand  from  your  left?  (If  an- 
swer is  affirmative  go  no  further — your  case  is  hope- 
less)   

IV.  Do  you  know  the  correct  way  to  move  about  at  atten- 
tion ?  

V.    How  would  you  explain  the  following  command  to  re- 
cruits: "Guide  right!  Keep  your  eyes^n  the  blouse  of 

the  second  man  in  front  of  you  ?  

VI.    You  don't  know  anything  in  the  v^^orld  about  gun-firing, 

do  you  ?  

VII.    Globe  or  Bije?   

Five  minutes  allowed  for  this  test.  No.  VII  is  the  only  oblig- 
atory question. 

— ^Yale  Record. 
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R.  O.  T.  C.  SONGS.  • 

If  You  Haven't  Got  a  Buzzer  Learn  the  Morse  Code  with  a 
Knife  and  Fork. 

Fd  Love  You  Even  If  You  Were  a  Soldier. 
I  Could  Do  Squads  Right  All  Day  With  You. 
ril  Kiss  You  on  the  Howitzer. 
Unarm  Me  in  the  Armory. 
The  Young  Napoleon. 

Don't  Salute  Me,  Soldier,  Fm  in  the  R.  O.  T.  C. 
The  Jolly  Times  We  Used  to  Have  in  the  Shade  of  Artillery 
Hall. 

If  Your  Face  Were  Only  Camouflaged,  You'd  Be  a  Three- 
Inch  Gun. 

It  May  Be  Sub-calibre  Practice  But  Fm  a  Sub-calibre  Man. 

• — Yale  Record. 


QUESTION  DEPARTMENT. 

(All  questions  must  be  written  on  three  sides  of  the  paper 
and  signed  with  the  questioner's  middle  name.  No  questions 
in  regard  to  the  drilling  at  Abbott  will  be  answered.  Major 
Flooey  will  give  his  personal  attention  to  each  question.) 

Q.    How  does  one  derive  the  proper  cadence  for  marching? 

A.  Take  number  of  men  in  R.  O.  T.  C.  Squad  (6)  and  mul- 
tiply by  buttons  on  a  captain's  uniform  (23)  ;  add  number  of 
boys  who  passed  their  officers'  exams  (2)  and  you  have  140, 
the  desired  cadence. 

Q.  I  am  a  right  guide  and  keep  continually  turning  the 
wrong  way  and  losing  my  company.   What  shall  I  do? 

A.  Just  let  me  catch  you  doing  it  once,  and  you  will  be  re- 
lieved of  any  further  difficulty. 

Q.  My  captain  continually  stops  me  from  chewing  gum. 
What  shall  I  do? 

A.    Give  him  a  piece. 

Q.  My  troops  are  very  peppy  and  show  too  much  enthusi- 
asm at  drilling.   What  shall  I  do  to  quiet  them  down? 
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A.  I  have  a  system,  which  works  very  Well.  Run  your 
men  at  about  triple  time  around  the  drill  field  for  about  five 
miles  before  drill.  After  this  they  show  great  docility  and 
quietness. 

Q.  I  am  a  captain,  and  when  calls  are  made  for  volunteers 
for  trench  digging,  my  company  do  not  respond.  What  shall 
I  do? 

A.    Get  them  excited  by  volunteering  yourself  some  time. 


WHAT  I  SAY  TO  MYSELF. 

A  book  by  our  Major  Flooey,  of  the  above  title,  has  recently 
been  published.  It  contains  secrets  hitherto  unknown  except  to 
his  staff.  Many  cadets  who  have  watched  the  major  talking  to 
himself  on  the  field,  will  be  most  interested  to  read  these  revela- 
tions. Orders  taken  at  THE  MIRROR  office.  Every  person 
buying  a  book  is  guaranteed  the  rank  of  a  corporal.  Buy  at  once, 
price  $1.09,  plus  war  tax. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  ABBOT  BATTALION. 

Miss  Helen  Hydequick  was  given  a  demerit  on  Wednesday 
for  appearing  at  drill  with  a  shiny  nose. 

A  few  cadet  officers  from  the  Andover  Regiment  made  an 
inspection  recently.  They  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the 
showing,  but  said  that  they  felt  there  should  be  more  inspec- 
tions in  the  future. 

Captain  Fearsas  Hel  fainted  at  drill  Saturday.  An  angle 
worm  is  said  to  have  been  the  cause. 

Since  the  recent  inspection  of  the  battalion  by  Academy 
officers,  the  applications  for  enlistment  to  the  battalion  have 
been  very  numerous. 


Little  Willie,  from  his  mirror, 
Sucked  the  Mercury  all  off, 
Thinking,  in  his  childish  error, 
It  would  cure  his  whooping  cough. 

At  the  funeral  Willie's  mother 
Smartly  said  to  Mrs.  Brown  : 
"  'Twas  a  chilly  day  for  Willie 
When  the  mercury  went  down." 
(The  name  of  the  author  is  withheld  for  obvious  reasons) 

We  once  knew  a  poor  young  Dr. 
Who  had  a  gold  watch,  but  he  Hr, 

He  bought  seats  for  a  show, 
But  the  maid  couldn't  go. 
And  what  he  replied  must  have  Shr. 

— Princeton  Tiger. 


The  height  of  patriotism— buying  a  Thrift  Stamp  with  a 
lead  quarter. — Yale  Record. 


A  bellhop  passed  through  the  hall  of  the  hotel,  whistling 
loudly. 

"Young  man,"  said  the  manager,  sternly,  "you  should  know 
that  it  is  against  the  rules  of  this  hotel  for  an  employee  to 
whistle  while  on  duty." 

"I  am  not  whistling,  sir,"  replied  the  boy,  "Fm  paging  Mrs. 
Jones*  dog." — Argonaut. 
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First  Stude — Music  always  intoxicates  me. 
Second  Ditto — Zatzo?  Where  was  the  concert  last  night? — 
Widow. 

DOOMED. 

Chem.  Prof. — Tomorrow  we  will  take  chlorine,  and  Tuesday 
arsenic. — Awgwan. 

Are  you  in  love  with  young  Smith? 

In  love!   I  despise  him. 

But  I  saw  him  kiss  you  last  night. 

Oh,  I  couldn't  be  rude. — California  Pelican, 

Scene :  Two  soldiers  in  trench  reading  magazine : 

1st  Priv.  (Looking  at  picture  of  girl  munition  worker  in 

men's  clothes)  :  I  guess  women  won't  wear  skirts  much  longer. 
2d  Priv. :  I  don't  see  how  they  can  wear  them  any  shorter. 

— Yale  Record. 


Lady  (to  wounded  soldier  in  hospital) :  You  must  have  come 
through  some  pretty  tight  squeezes. 

He  (guiltily)  :  Well,  ma'am,  the  nurses  have  been  pretty 
good  to  me. — Yale  Record. 


First  Student:  We  didn't  waste  a  minute  in  class  today. 
Second  Student:  How's  that? 

First  Student :  The  Professor  didn't  show  up.— Yale  Record. 


LOWELL  TEXTILE  SCHOOL 

Scientific  and  practical  training  in  all  processes  of  textile 
manufacture  including  all  Commercial  fibres* 

Three  year  degree  courses  in 
COTTON  MANUFACTURING  WOOL  MANUFACTURING 

TEXTILE  DESIGNING 

Four  year  degree  courses  In 

CHEMISTRY  and  TEXTILE  COLORING 
TEXTILE  ENGINEERING 

Degrees  of  B.  T.  C.  (Bachelor  of  Textile  Chemistry)  and  B,  T  E..' (Bachelor 
of  Textile  Engineering)  offered  for  completion  of  prescribed  four  year  courses. 
Certified  graduates  of  High  School  and  Academics  admitted  without  examination. 
For  catalogue  address  Charles  H*  Eames^  S*  B.  Lowell,  Mass. 


The 

Rosenbaum  School 

MILFORD,  CONN. 

Boys  may  enter  any  time  to  prepare  for  College  Board 
Exams.  Small  classes  or  individual  instruction.  Record  for 
four  years;  471  boys  prepared;  all  but  five  entered. 

Our  References :  Any  Yale  graduate  of  the  past  ten  years, 
or  any  Yale  undergraduate. 

Summer   Review  for   Fall   College  Examinations 
begins  July  22,  1918.     Boys  may  begin  work  any 
time  after  that  date,  if  advisable. 

Well-equipped  School  building.  Laboratory,  Dormitory 
and  Gymnasium.  Tennis,  Boating,  Swimming  and  other  out- 
door sports. 

WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET. 

The  Rosenbaum  School 

BOX  R,  MILFORD,  CONN. 

VAN  NESTE  &  CO. 

Tailors  and 
Importers 

Ofiicers'  Militam  and  Naval  Uniforms 


101  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON 


MIKE  HARRISON 


At  Andovef  Shop 
Every  Wednesday 


New  Havcn.Conn. 


New  York  Store 
505  Fifth  Avenue 


New  Haven  Store 
lOU  Chapel  Street 


Will  Outwear  any  Leather  Shoe  at  the  Price 


ATHLETIC  SHOE 


The  BIG  NINE 


iilU  a  long-felt  want. 
There's  a  demand  for  a 
rubber  soled  shoe  that 
will  ''stand  the  gaff." 
For  Economy,  Comfort, 
Service,  The  Big  Nine 
"Is  It." 

Uppers  of  doubled  twisted  army  duck,  trimmed  with  real  leather 


MADE  BY 


CONVERSE  RUBBER  SHOE  COMPANY 

MALDEN,  MASS. 

Sold  by  all  the  leading  Shoe  Stores  in  Andover. 


WILSON  &  STOKES  LUMBER  CO. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

-^LUMBER^ 

TRENTON.  N.  J. 


H.  F.  Chase 

ESTABLISHED  1890 

Fine 
Athletic  Goods 

Outfitter  for  all 
Phillips  Academy  Teams 

KODAKS 
PHOTO  SUPPLIES 

Andover,     -  Mass. 

TELEPHONE  CONNECTION 

Philadelphia  Pile 
=Fabric  Mills== 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

SEAL  PLUSHES 
VELVETS 
FUR  FABRICS 

NEW  YORK  SALESROOMS 

345  Fourth  Ave. 
Phono  Madison  Sq.  5600 

MILLS 

Alloghany  Avenue  and  Front  Street 
Philadelphia 

TUTORING  IN  CAMBRIDGE 

Preparation  for  All  New  England  Colleges 
A  Quarter  Century   Record    of  Success 


^\mple  and  experienced  teaching  stafF. 

N^^ly  equipped  laboratories  for  science  work. 

Dii^ii^g  hall  attractively  furnished  providing  excellent  service. 

Over  one  hundred  and  fifty  winning  candidates  each  year. 

Very  comfortable,  high-grade  residential  accomodations. 

Effective  and  energetic  methods  in  teaching. 

Rowing,  tennis  and  other  out-door  sports. 


For  information  concerning  this  work  carried  on  in  August 
and  September,  address 

WILLIAM  W.  NOLEN, 

40  Little  Hall,  1352  Massachusetts  Avenue 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

Telephone  Cambridge  637  Tear  Book  on  Request 


^  Subscribers  are  asked  to 
patronize  as  much  as  possible 
the  Advertisers  of  The  Mirror. 


liSiiiMMWttiiiiiin 


Yon  are  always  welcome 

—  at  the  — 

Essex  Street 
Bowling  Alleys 


imiMiiiiiM 


Arthur  H.  Gray 

125  Main  St. 

SELLS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Jersey  Ice  Cream 

Sold  by  no  one  else  on  the  hill. 


MMiniMIIHii^ 


mmmmmm 


The  Crowley  Co. 

Tailors  and 
Outfitters.., 

ANDOVER  SQUARE 


H.  E.  MILLER 

GOODYEAR  WELT 
SHOE  REPAIRING 

SHINE  PARLOR 
4  Central  Street     -  Andover 


Colonial  Theatre 

ANDOVER 
Takes  the  burden  to  prove  that 
it  offers  a  Program  of  High  Class 
Photo- Plays. 

YOU  ARE  THE  JUDGES 


LONG  LAKE  LODGE 


A  Summer  Tutoring  School 
and  Camp  for  Boys 

NORTH  BRIDGTON,  MAINE 

Seventeenth  Season Wuly  10,  Sept.  5,  1918 


$    $  $ 


EDWIN  V.  SPOONER,  B.  S.,  Exeter 
GEORGE  W.  HINMAN,  A.  M.,  Andover 


rHE  LENOX 


Boston^ s  Social  Center 

L.  a  PRIOR,     -  Manager 

Buy  Your 

Arrow  Collars 

and 

Arrow  Shirts 

at 

Frank  L.  Cole^s 

44  Maiu  St. 
Andover,    -  Mass. 

Open  Every  Evening 


SHrerman 

HOTEL  TAFT,  NEW  HAVEN 

Succeeded  by 
HUNT,  INC- 


F.  F.  ADAMS, 

Andover  Representative 


Get  acquainted 
with  the  Victrola 

Do  you  know  what  splendid  music 
this  wonderful  instrument  brings  into 
your  home  ? 

Do  you  know  that  there  are  Victrolas 
rom  |15  to  $250,  and  that  we'll  arrange 
terms  to  suit  you  ? 


Come  in  and 
find  out  all 
about  the  Vic- 
trola. We'll 
gladly  play 
your  favorite 
music  for  you. 


W.  A.  ALLEN 


When  you  decorate  your  room 
ask  for  ^^Artloom"  Rugs  and 
Tapestries.  Made  by  the 

''Artloom''  Mills, 
..Philadelphia.. 


WELL    DRESSED    ANDOVER    MEN    HAVE    THEIR  CLOTHES 

MADE  BY 

^BURNS^- 

THE  PHILLIPS  ACADEMY  TAILOR  AND  OUTFITTER 
Athletic  Goods  ELM    SQUARE       F^ank  Bros.  Shoes 


Telephone  70  and  71 

J.  H.  PLAYDON 

FLORIST 

Main  Street,  -  Andover 

Seasonable  Flowers  at  All  Times 

Members  of  Florist  Telegraph  Delivery 

Flowers  deli-rered  in  all  parts  of  U.  S. 
and  Canada 


P.  A.  Shoe  Repairer! 

1908-1918 
C.  W.  CURTIS,  Prop. 

67  Part  Street 
Tel.  43-J 


^^Arrow 

Collars 

FOR  SPRII^O 
CASCO-2VSw.  CiYDE-2»/«/rt 


N.J.BARTLETT&CO. 

Booksellers 

Importers  of  English  Books 

28  CornhiU 
BOSTON,    -  MASS. 


7?ETN  A  (KIRE) 

•  INSURANCE  COMPiB^Ny  V  r 

HARTFORD,  C^ONNj 


E.  CHICKERING  STUDIO,  inc. 

21  WEST  STREET.       -         -       BOSTON.  MASS. 

This  Advertising  Coupon  entitles  every  Phillips  Academy  Student  to  a 
SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  of  50%  from  all  our  regular  prices  of  portraits. 

GOOD  UNTIL  JULY   1.  1918 

Cut  this  out  and  bring  it  v^ith  you. 
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Golf^  Tennis^  Sport  Equipment 


Imported  Golf,  Tennis 
and    Sport  Hosiery 

In  Attractive  Designs  for  Men  and  Women 


No. 


10  Finest  Scotch  lylama  Wool  Socks 
in  Navy,  Grey,  Khaki,  Green, 
Black,  Heathers,  White,  White 
with  Colored  Clocks  and  large  as- 
sortment of  fancy  patterns,  a  pair   $1  .60 

No.  15  Finest  Scotch  Wool  Golf  Stock- 
ings,  Fancy  or  Plain  Turnover 
tops  with  or  without  feet  (with 
instep  strap)  in  Green,  Grey, 
Brown,  Heathers  or  Black,  a  pair 

No.  20  Women's  Finest  Scotch  Wool 
Stockings  in  White,  White  with 
Colored  Clocking,  Oxford.  Green, 
IvOvat,  or  Heathers,  a  pair 

Also  a  fine  line  of  Women's  Imported  Silk 
lyisle  in  White  with  Colored  Clocking, 
a  pair   ...  .      :      .  . 

Imported  White  Ribbed  Cotton  Stockings 
with  Colored  Clocks         .      .      .  • 


3.50 


3  00 


1.50 


3.00 


SPORTING  GOODS 


Gymnasium  Shirts 

Running  Pants,  White  . 

Tennis  Sneakers,  Oxford  or 
high  cut 

Tennis  and  Golf  Shirts,  Im- 
ported Viyella  Flannel, 
with  neck  band  or  collar 
attached 

Tennis  Shirts,  White  Madras 
or  Cheviot,  collar  attached 

White  Duck  Trousers 

White  Flannel  Trousers 

Tennis  Press 

Tennis  Racket  Covers 

Tennis  Nets 

Tennis  Rackets  . 

Golf  Bags    .       .  . 

Golf  Shoes,  best  quality 

Golf  Gloves 

Swimming  Suits;  white  wor 
sted  Jersey,  blue  loose  fit 
ting  knee  length  wool 
pants,  supporter,  white 
belt  with  rust-proof  nickel 
buckle;  outfit  complete  . 

Pure  Gum  Swimming  Caps 

Tennis  Shoes,  buckskin  up- 
pers, rubber  soles  . 

All  kinds  of  Golf  Clubs 

Hand  Balls         .       .  . 

Hand  Ball  Gloves,  a  pair 

Athletic  Supporters  . 

Gym,  Tennis  Socks,  shoe 
height,  pure  wool,  a  pair 

Belts  (leather)  white,  tan 
or  black   .        .       .  . 

Belts   (white  canvas)  with 
buckle  rustproof  buckle  . 
'*T'*  Sweat    Shirts,  fleece 

lined  merino  . 
Hosiery    Boards,  prevents 
woolen  socks  from  shrink- 
ing, pair  .       .       .  . 


fO.75  to  $3.00 
.75 

1.25  to  1.50 


6.50 

2.50 
2.50 
8.50 
1.25 
1.00 

2.00  to  15.00 
2.00  to  10,00 
1.00  to  15.00 
15.00 
2.50 


7.50 
1.00 

8.50 
1.50  to  5.00 
,50 
3.00 
.75 

1.00 

1.50 

.50 

3,50 

.75 


Mail  Orders  Given  Prompt  and  Careful  Attention.    Prepaid  Parcel  Post  insured  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A. 
A  Most  Complete  Ust  of  Golf  Bags,  Clubs,  Balls,  Tenuis  Rackets 
Shoes  and  all  Kinds  of  Sporting  Goods 


Quick  Deliveries  and  Personal  Attention 


Highest  Quality 


Lowest  Prices 


STEWART  SPORTING  SALES  CO. 
425  FIFTH  AVE.  (at  38th  St.)  N.  Y. 


